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HIST-ORYiOr ENGLAND 

IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The period tlie King s recovery has been described, 
probably with triit]i, as that in which the fortunes of 
Pitt attained their acme. There was indeed a later 
period when his opponents became much few^r than in 
1789, but the hoiizon was then thickly overcast with* 
foreign daii^er^; the extreme hopefTllness which chafac- 
terisa^ the early years of the Administration had passed 
away, 4 ind admitted failures and popular discontent threw 
dark shadows over the prospect. Less than four years 
had to* run their course before the great French wal 
broke upon England, and for some time before that event 
the proceedings in France had produced a generaPindi^- 
position to reform. Yet in these years^something of im¬ 
portance was done, and some great questions wer^ at 
least raised which it ^all be the object of this chap1:er to 
examine. * • • • • 

* Several jears had elapsed, during which no questions 
relating ^to religious liberty had been l?rQdght* before 
Parliament. I have shown, in fofmer volumes of this 
work, the slow but stqady progress which had been maje 
VOL. VI. * “ * * B 
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2 jSNGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH GENTURY. .CH. x\u 

towards the abolition of the chie^ gri^afilces t>f the Pro¬ 
testant Ulisgenters and the Cathdlics ; 'and the spirit 
of the time^ and especially the*prevailing tppo of the law 
courls, did much to discourage asiy attfmpfe tc enforce 
such remnants df intolerance, as remained. But the 
grievance of the Test and /Corporation Acts, though 
mjich mitigated by the Anmlal Indemnity Acts, was* still 
felt by the Ptotestant Dissenters, and at a meeting 
held in London, ?n the beginning of 1787, the deputies 
of the three great denominations—the Presbyterians, 
Independent?., and Baptists—agree>d to bring it again 
before Parliament. Their claim had been considerably 
strengthened by the-^repeal of the Test Act in Ireland in^ 
1779, and also by the warm support which they had 
gwen to Pitt in the critical election of 1784, and they 
wisely entrusted their cause to Mr, Beaufoy, a membei^ 
of the Church of England and a steady supporter of the 
ministry. He brought it before Parliament in speeches 
of remarkable ability in I'’87 and 1789. Having re- 
.counted the well-known history of the Actj that were 
complained of, having dilated upon the^ ack*iowledged, 
unvarying and zealous attachment which from tji§,time 
of the Revolution the Dissenters had shown to the^ dyn¬ 
asty and the Constitution, he proceeded to give a start- 
\ing account of the disabilities and penaltiel to .which, 
by the strict letter of the law, they were still liable. 
They could hold no commission in the arm^ or navy, no 
civil office, no ^eat in a corporation, no corporate office*; 
they could not take part in the direction of the Bank of 
Engl&nd, ol the Indian, or Russian, or South Sea, or 
Turkish companies thoiigh their whole fortune mi^ht be 
investod in these stocks. Any Dissenter convicted of 
having jacpepted any of these offices, who sti'rl refused to 
qualify by taking the c Anglican sacrament, was hot only 
lidSle to«-a heavy fine, with the alternative of imfirison- 
mtnt, but was also, “like the worst of orinfinals, placed 
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• ^ 

almost beycftid ttfb jffoteq^on of the la^. He was*disabled 
for the rest of liis life from bringing any action id law, 
from piosecjiitjug any suitfin any^ court of a^ity, fpm 
* being giiardian.fjp any ^hild, from being an executor, 
from receiving a i^acy. •In 1^45, wh6n the*enemy was 
marchiBg into the heart yf,England, and. when the Go- 
vernmeat was in the ijtmofit danger, a great tbody ©f 
Protestant Dissenters took arms &r its (fefence. Their 
reward was a special Act of Grace pardoning ttiem for the 
olfenQ^T}hey.h^ committed. ^ 

It was true that these laws were in sgme respects 
constantly violated, and that Annual Acts of Indemnity 
were passed to Shelter those 'viiho fiolated them; but 
fieaufoy was ab’le to show that these Acts were far from 
being a tjomplete and effectual protection to men who 
' had accepteioffice, and who were determined at no time 
to take the Anglican sacrament. It was pretended that 
these penaltigs were* necessary for the protection of the 
Established Church. But n© such protection for thg 
Established Ohurch existed either in Scotland or Ii’e- 
land. The iloman Catholic, whose liostility«to all Pkh 
J estan^ Churches, and the Quaker, whose hostility to" all 
religions establishments, might be justly feared, were 
already excluded from power and office by the oaths of 
supremacy Rnd allegiance. The other Disseuters werey 
few, dimiiiisliing, and, for the most part, singularly un-* 
fanatical; aifd by a strange fatuity the Begislature, 
wfiich pronounced it dangerous to allo^tlJbm to betid?- 
waiters, or directors of the Turkish Compaq, allo^d 
them to sit in Parliau^nt and to exercise the fran^se. 

TuAiing to another aspect of the gubjcct, Beaufoy 
expatiated with great force and eloquence on the exl!reme« 
profanity of these laws. They did not, it fis^trne, stand 
alone. TKe Legislature, by its reckless and lavisfi mul^- 
plicatioB of oaths, * by compelling every petty officer 
the revenue arid every collector of Ibifrnpike tolls to sweA* 

• * B « 
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deeply oA his admi^ion iiito of%je, l^s*^ado the crime 
of pei^iiry more frequeni) than it e^er beYore was in any. 
age ^ or coqntiy.’ In the Sacramental however, 

there was a profanity which was‘almosf'worse than per¬ 
jury. ‘ The SavioAr of theVorli*. instituted the Eucharist 
in commemoration of Hie deatliT—an event so tremendous 
t^at a^icted Nature hid‘■herself in darkness;* but 
the British Legislature has made it a qualification for 
gauging beer-barrels and soapboilers* tubs, for writing 
Custom House dockets and debentures, and for*^zing 
smuggled te/i.’ History furnishes no other example of ' 
the Legislature of a country deliberately, and by express 
enactment, prostituting*the most sacrfed ordinance of 
their own faith, converting the temple into an antfecham- 
b«r to the excise office, degrading tlje altar into •a quali¬ 
fication desk for tax-gatherers and public lextortionersj, 
and pleading as a reason for this impious defilement 
the interests of the Church. How c6uld a clergyman be 
expected to fulfil his duty of rejecting from the sacred 
stable open ill-livers, if they came only to ifulfil a legal 
obligation, to qualify for offices which they had received 
froili the Crown ? As a matter of Tact such iuep,,were 
never rejected'; were it otherwise an action for damages 
would ensue. IJor is it surprising that the most con- 
fcientious clergyman should shrink fijom the responsi¬ 
bility that was imposed on him. ‘ 6ur fleet is preparing 
to sail; the enemy is already in the Channbl; the officer 
appointed as buf admiral is a man of the highest pfo- 
fe^ional merit, and is called to the command by the 
genetal voice of the people. Debauched, however, in 
private^ life, living in avowed fornioatioB, and notdriously 
4 )rofa«ie, he approaches the holy table. If the sacrament 
be admii^isiLerfjd to him, in what situation ife the clergy¬ 
man ? if it be refiified, in what sith^tion is the king¬ 
dom ? ’» . 

The motion for fSie’ repeal of fhe Test and Corpora- 
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tion Acts al onCe the chiefs**of the Oppositioli. 

North, who now nearly blind, find very infiFm,*caina 
down te opd^sc it, and on b*oth occasions he sp^ke agj^nst 
it with sF strong^ Accent* qf sipperity. The principle, he 
maintained, that aU officSs of power should iTe entrusted 
to meif who either belongfed td or were, at least, not 
actively* hostile to the Elstablished Qhurch^is essential to 
ii-s security, and an Established Church is an essential 
pait of the British Constitution. When Jaihes II. con¬ 
spired* against the religion .and liberty of the English 
people, he did so chiefly by introducing int« office men 
who were hostile to both; and the Test Act contributed 
Virgelj? to his, defeat. In abfeolufe monarchies, like 
France or Prussia, where the sovereign may at any mo¬ 
ment remove officiale, it may perhaps be safe to promote 
men who ar(F not in harmony ^vith the dominant religion; 
but in a limited mqpprchy such promotions will always 
be dangerousito the Church. Fox, on the other hand, 
while reproaching the Disstfnters with having, in th^ 
election of *1784, abandoned the principles of liberty,- 
strongly* anfl elcJtjuently supported tfteir claim. He Ifad 
jio di®®ulty in showing that the existing legisflalion 
amounJbed to a penalty, and a very serious penalty, im¬ 


posed on a particular class for their conscientious adher¬ 
ence to*their r^ligioti, and that this, class was in moralsF 


one of the most respectable, in political antecedents ond 
of the most meritorious in England. * * • 

Speaking of the alleged dangers to ?he Church, he 


said that, in his opinion, every country sho^jld have*an 
Established Church, mnd that Church ought to IJj the 
Church of the bulk of the people.* Tha establishment of 
tfie Kirk in Scotland and of Episcopalianism in En^^land* 
rested on tliis firm foundation. It was‘v^Fy^^unlikely 
that anything but*a great change of opinions could shake 
them^ iftid ‘ if the majority of the people of Englaifd 
should ev^r *be/ for .the abolition* of the Ej^tablished < 
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Church, in such a case tUb abolition bught iflimediately 
bo folfowf’ *■ , • * ‘ • 

« The issi^ie of the cqjutest d&pended mainVy on the atti< 
tude of Htt. Personally ^e h^d* not tjle snfallest anti- * 
pathy to Bissenlers, or the fointesi leaning towards 
intolerance; but ho wsfe not. prepared to enter into a 
serious inflict with/;he Ohlirch.for the purpose df re¬ 
moving disqualifications that \yere of little practical 
importance.* He»requested the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to collect the opinions of tlje bishops, and at a ihaeting 
held at the house of the archbishop the maintenance of * 
the Acts was voted by ten to two.^ Pitt determined 
therefore to throw oht the motion of Beajifoy, butf^he di4 
not attempt to answer all liis arguments, and his speeches 
were of a kind that left it fully open to him, on "another 
occasion, to change his course. He entirely agreed, he ■ 
said, that religious opinions shouj/l, never be restrained 
or limited by law, unless they were likely to prove a 
source of pivil inconvenience. He warmly eulogised the 
Dissenters, but denied that the Acts that were com- 
pl£lined of were of the nature of a stigma ofT a penalty. 
In all* societies and constitutions 6iere must h^isome, ' 
restricticn of right, some mode of qualification;. and it 
is not unreasonable that governments should retain a 
discretionary power pf excluding fro^oo. offiOes^of trust and 
fnfluence men who, though personally in the highest 
degree respectable, are on principle opposed to thegeccle- 
siastical side bf *the Constitution. The object of the 
Saeramental Test was not to make the offices to which it 
applied exclusively tenable by Churchmen, nor had it that 
effect. It wfis only to^make it poSsiblh to exclude the 
eomp&ratively small section of Nonconformists, who 
thought ^"{11* of the Church, and were so disaffected to 
it., that they refusedp to communicafS with it.* 


F 

I 


•> I 

WatsonV* AnecdoUs of his Own Time 


f 

•i 


* Pari, Hiet. xxix. 509. 
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alliance-of * the yiiRrch ittid StSte is bounded on extTedir 
encv ; this restriction is the priee,which thei State pays 
the Chmrcli*|Dj it/ and its Vemova) would cer^inly alarjn 
a large an^resp^^ctablef s^ctioji of the community. All 
o^er Europe the animosities and passions that spring , 
from religious difference! .are siibsiding, and in England 
therd i?now a happy qpiet.* But po policy is^o likeJy 
to interrupt it as one which would levive the competition 
of sects, and thus rekindle the smouldering embers of 
their*wicient virulence. , 

There was little in these speeches to discourage the 
Dissenters; and while Beaufoy was defeated in 1787by 
J178 td 100, in,t789 he was only defeated by 122 to 102. 

If events had gone on in their accustomed course, it is 
probablb that the Test Act would have been speedMy 
abolished Out the French Eevolution, and the whole¬ 
sale confiscation of phurch property, which was one of 
its first incidents, produced an immediate and a most 
powerfiil reaction;j> In 1790»the question was again in¬ 
troduced, afid this time the Dissenters, not very judici-. 
ously, entrusted their motion to Foa, and thus gave it a 
^ore.^istinctly par£y complexion. Fox spoke wltH his 
accustomed eloquence and force, and was powerfully 
supported by Beaufoy ; but it was evident that the con- , 
ditions*of Ihel* debase had changeiJ.CThe language o# 
Pitt was now that of decided and uncompromising hos¬ 
tility^ ThereVere constant allusions to*what Was passing 
in France, and the spirit of the Houge Was manifesfly 
hostile to the Dissenters. ^ • 

The debate was ospecially remarkable for a ^eech 
of Burke, whicH di^loses very •clearly the manner in 
i/fhich events in France were influencing his minds Tho 
profanation *of the sacrament by employing,it ,as,a poli¬ 
tical test, which appears to have been viewed with per¬ 
fect equanimity by thq bishops and clergy, struck Burke 
as forciblj^ as* Beaufoy, and he pr^jlbsed anotl^er form*of« 
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test as a*substituteV Of*the Dfese;iter^ as *a body, he 
spoke* temperately and generously. On ‘the abstract 
qjie§tion o^ofeligious tests he refused to arg^e. .^struct 
principles he said he ha4 alwjiys detewCed, anfl, above 
air, abstract' principles of natiftal right seemed to him 
among the most idle aAd useless topics that could be 
introdu(fed into political Ascuseion. They lijtd long 
since been given up, ^when men for their mutual benefit 
formed theih.selv«s into societies and consented to accept 
the restrictions and limitations of the law. Ttitf real 
and sole quastion was, whether the test was expedient 
or the reverse. Ten years ago he would have readily 
voted for its repeal.*' In* 1787 and 1789che had left the 
House when the question was agitated, being unable to 
tcfke any settled decision; now he was reluctantly con¬ 
vinced that the circumstances were such**that a test 
must be maintained. He showed ^how Eriestley, who 
was perhaps the chief writer of the enters, had 
lately expressed his detestation of the Establishment 
•and his determination to do all in his poweV to subvert 
it;*how Price, who*’was the most popular preacher of 
the “Dissenters, had in a well-known sermon 'jwjrmly* 
eulogised the recent events in France; how cateehisms 
had been published and circulated by authority through 
file Dissenting bodies, breathing th^ strohgest liostility 
to the Established Church, and he inferred that this was 
at present the acknowledged sentiment of their leadii\g 
preachers. N5 proposition appeared to him more clear 
thficu that ap Established Church was of vital importance 
to Finland, and he believed thalf-at the present time 
there were stfong^ and Warrantable* grounds for serious 
apprehension for its safety. Only two years ago, what 
hierarchyiK ^hrope seemed safer or more powerful than 
thi^t of France, and v^ere was it now f 
* The Weight that was attached tp these considtetions 
r was clearjy^ shown iJy *the division. Fox wag defeated 
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by no less thajf 2^4 to*105, and the current now^ flowed 
so strongly against the Dissftnters that nearly forty 
years •ela^^d before the* broad, question ^ the i»peal* 
of the fTest atS Corpofatioij. Acts was again agitated, 
though Sir Gilbeft Elliot, supporting a petition of the* 
Scotch General Assemblyf made an unsuccessful attempt 
in 1791 to exempt members of tiie Scotch Established 
Church from the provisions of thi? former Act. 

A^ similar fate attended a very comprehensive Tole- 
ratifm Bill, which was introduced into the House of 
Lords in 1789 by Lord Stanhope. It was not intended 
to affect the Test and Corporation Acts, and Eoman 

• Catholics wese expressly excftide^ from its operation; 
but it proposed to repeal a number of ancient and, for 
the most part, obsolete laws, which were plainly indbn- 

• si stent with religious liberty, and to establish the prin¬ 
ciple that all pers(ji^ except papists, who were excepted 
on accounts of their persecuting and dangerous prin- ^ 
ciples, should have full liberty to teach ai^d exercise 
their religion, and by speaking, writing, printing, and 
publishing to tnvegtigate religion^ subjecfe. In ifltro- 

I duci»g it, Lord Stanhope gave an extremely *curiou8 
account of the persecuting laws, that still remained on 
the statute book. *The laws which ho especially desired • 
to repeal were tiiose making attendance at divine service 
compulsory^ By Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, every 
person who, without reasonable and‘lawful cause, ^id 
not attend church, both on Sundays and holy days, 
might be fined one shilling for each occasian on \^ich 
he w^s absent. Bj another law of Elizabeth tje fine 
was raised to 2t)Z. a month. a third faw, any person 
who obstinately refused to go to church was to Be corft- 
mitted ,to gaol till he conformed; buf i9 flfter three 
months he persisted in his refusaF he was to be banished 
froiji tiie realm^ his property was to be confisc*ated, ^nd 
be was liable tp death if he returned. Ui^d^r James If 
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it was provided tha^,the ffhe of rgi^t bd refused; 
that t^o-thirds of th^ Icjids of the offendey* might be 

• ta^en instead; that every hoifSeholder wa^^Kable to a 

fine of 10/. a month for eveiy servfint, victor, br idsitor’s 
servant who‘abstained from charch, and that informa¬ 
tions, suits, or actions aghinstctl^ose who did not attend 
church n^ght be laid jn any bounfiy and at the plea^re 
of any informed. The Toleration Act had indeed re¬ 
lieved Protestant .Dissenters who believed in the Trinity 
from these penalties, by authorising their plazas of 
worship, but it did not include those who rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and it left those who from con¬ 
scientious reasons, oi^ from taste, abstained from attend¬ 
ing any form of public worship liable to all the ancient 
penalties. • * 

In addition to these laws, there were several others 
which Stanhope desired to repeal. ,The laws of Eliza¬ 
beth rendering it compulsory to eat fish o» fast days 
' ha^ expiree^, but to eat meat on fast days was still an 
ecclesiastical offence, punishable in ecclesiastical courts. 
The^ower ofi»excommunication, with all the penalties I 
have'enumerated in a former chapter, still remained. 
An Act of Charles 11. still made any peer who went to 

♦ Court, or remained in the King’s'presence, without 
having taken the Oath of Supremacy and* Declaration 
against popery, a popish recusant, though it had become 
so perfectly ‘obsolfcte that, as Stanhope observed, the^ 
whole bench of Protestant bishops had violated it. The 
Canons of 1603, breathing a spirit of implacable intole¬ 
rance, yere still believed to be binding on the clergy, 
and any writing wjiich impugned thfe supematuraf cha¬ 
racter &{ the Christian creed was a criminal offence. ’ 

The moaepib of Stanhope never reached Hie House 
of Cpmmons, for it wasr thrown out in ffie Upper House 
on "iDhe sebond reading, chiefly through the opposilaoij of 
the* bishop^. They cbuld not, indeed, HefSnd all the 
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Acts that*it wste fropogjed to fepeaf but the/protested* 
against th^ shdden removal of |)o many an^iedt laws 
from fhe 8te|)ute book, aud inveighed in^e strongest. 
tea:ms agsilnst«1}ie proposal to authorise men to abstain 
from any form o^publia worship, or to publish writings^ 
impugning the Tnnity^^ the Christian faith. * Such a 
measure/ said Bishop^ Hortley, ‘ ^ould leave ^ur m^jti- 
lated Constitution a novelty in the annuls of mankind, 
a prodigy in politics, a civil polity without any public 
reli^n for- its basis.’ It is indeed a singular and 
characteristic fact that the laws of Elizali^eth making it 
a criminal offence not to attend public worship in Eng- 
land*were noj repealed until i844!*and 1846.‘ 

The greater part of this legislation had no doubt 
become completely inoperative, and one of the most 
.common oomplaints of the religious writers of the 
eighteenth centuy^ was the general and systematic 
neglect of public worship by a large section both of the 
upper and of the lower class.* It is impossible to wrjte 
the history of English religious liberty with any accur 
racy from* the statute book, for it& different stages^had 
oft^ been attained in manners or practice long before 
they .received the sanction of the law. On jbhe other 
hand, several of these laws might bQ employed by in¬ 
dividual fhnatipisip or private malevolence, and Stap- 
hope was able to cite more than thirty cases in which 
persecuting laws about religion had •been •put in force 
during the twen^-six years before hg sJ>oke, sometiiies 
against Homan Catholics, sometimes against Protestant 
Dissenters, sometiip^s against persons who simply ab- 
stainfed from geing«to church.®* Nor,ca»it be said that 
•the evil was altogether a diminishing one. A great 

• . ■ ■ . —. > ^ 

' See,Btephen*8 Visj. of the inAhbejaad Er^lish 

Criminal Law of England^ ii. Church in the Eight/ienth^^en- 
483« • . . 467-469. , 

• See nraoh evidence^ of this * Parl. Hist, zxyiii. 114. « 
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outburst of religioiis pttssion AccSmpanied the 
Methodist* aftd Evang^ioal revival, and on the subject 
•of Sunday ^teervance. ^ stricter code was •coining into 
fashion. Sunday card pai;Lies jidw begS.li td Ml into 
#lisfavour.* ThereVere already %igns among the upper 
classes of a more regular'attenidance on public worship, 
which in^eased greg^ly a few years later owhig* to 
the panic whicR was produced by the French Revo¬ 
lution.^ A declaiation was largely signed binding the 
subscribers to observe Sunday strictly; to givet'fcnd 
accept no entertainment on that day, to abstain from 
travelling on it except in cases of urgent necessity.® 
Bishop Porteus triecf, thcfUgh unsuccessfijjly, to incluce 
George III. to suppress the Sunday bands at Windsor, 
Keftsington, and Weymouth; and Wilberforce made an 
equally unsuccessful attempt to induce the Speaker to 
give up his custom of receiving mep]J)ers of the House 
of Commons on Sunday evenings.^ There were bitter 
complaints ,that ‘ Sunday wAs selected' by the fashion¬ 
able for travelling to their country seats *or to the 
wat^ing-plaoes ; ’ tlfat ‘ on no other day do* so many 
coaches*with coronets pass through the country 4i(iwns 
and villages ; ’ that multitudes of the middle or poorer 
^classes persisted in availing themselvbs of the facilities 
w%ich improved roads and vehicles g8,ve*thbm* for •Sun¬ 
day excursions,'^ and there was in some quarters an evi- 

^ ^ 9 ___ * 

* Wilberforce, hffwejer, com- * Abbey and Overton’s jEngfKs/i 
plained in 1787 that he v^as Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 

asked*to one by 1 person high in tury, ii. 619; Wilberforce*s Life, 

the King^ service.— Life, i. 133. ii. 272. *** , 

“ See a curious Idcoijnt of the * I hafe coFlected some (ac/ 
eg^ct of 4he alarm produced by about the early history of Sur 
the Revolution on ,the religious day coaches (vol. • iii. p. 15). 
deportment file upper classes, A writer in deplorQs the in- 
in tlm Annual Register, 9798, creasing number of coaches tra- 

pp. 1^, 230i veiling on Sunday. * They are 

^ Hodgson’s Life of PovtetLS, got to that hoight* that theih is 
Pt>. 138, i39. • , not a stage within tena or tvrelve 
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dent dispositit»1i to entree Bftictly,*^he laws felatmg to 
Sunday, and Sven to extend thei^ scope. Iki the'winter 
of 17§0 liep^es were opened in ^ndon fozs^Sunda^ pyo-* 
menad^Sj^nd.for debating societies, in winch religious 
questions were finely discussed, but T>he naw entertain-, 
ment.was at once brougl^ before Parliament by Bishop 
Po?teus, and an Act was pf^ssed to suppress iti^ BisJjop 
Horsley, in opposing *Stanhope’sSill, ifrged against it, 
as a decisive argument, that, if it passed, ‘ stage coaches 
an(l^Waggons will travel the road, watermen will ply 
upon the Thames, and hackney-coachmen, in the streets 
upon the Lord’s Day as upon any other, under the ex¬ 
press sanction of the law.’ ® In 1'784 Sir R. Hill sug¬ 
gest^, among other taxes, Sunday tolls and a special 
tax on Sunday newspapers.® A society, imitated fwom 
,the ‘Societies for the Reformation of Manners,’ which 
had been so active under Anne, was founded by Wilber- 
force and some otBer leading Evangelicals about 1787, 

- - — -- 

• 

miles of London but what goes go to air themselves. You s(?e 
as regularl;f on that day as on thousands of , carriages > and 
the weekdays. The Idng stages horsemen, and the vsalks for 
arc if#t buffered to do so, though miles filled with the finest 
the passengers travel out of ne- dressed people.’—BAin’s Janies 
cessity, but your Sunday traveller Milly p. ^0. On the Sunday j 
does it out oi pleasure and many travelling of the upper classes, 
times ft) get drink? I*have had see the Essays of Vicesimiis 
an opportunity of observing at a Knox, No. XX. 
town about t^i miles from the * 21 G^o. III.* c. 49i; Hodg- 
6ity, that there are two stages son’s Life nf^Portcus, pp. 71-83. 
set out on the weekdays, but on * Parl.^Hist. xxviii. 127, 
Sundays four or five in the sum- * Adolphus’s I£ist. of En^and, 
mer time, most of them^vrowded iv. 12.S. In 1799 WiAerforce 
both "within ani wi^out.’— m^de an unsuccessful attempt to 
Lloyd's Evening Post, March carry a lt£W suppressing Sunday 
%2-25, 1765. See too the Con- newspapers. He pretends thlt 
nomeur, No.*26. In 1802 James Pitt was indfic^d» to refuse his 
Mill wrote from LcMdon ; * An- ' support because thrBe out of the 
other vSry fine sight is Hyde four Sunday newsp|ipers *^p- 
Parl^ dbpecially on a Sunday, ported the Government.—^il- 
when all the xfbbiltty and gentry berfo/ce’s Life, ii. 338. 

9 
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and spread widely ov^r Eifgland,«iand its special 

objects*wae to enforce Jj^prosecutiona the^ezisting laws 
<agam^ * ths^ profanatbn of the Sabbath/ ^nd agfainst 
* licentious publications,* and to^ifiduce ifae nfagktrates 
in tiiese matters to' act witli greater stdctness and ac¬ 
tivity.* The Evangelicaf thecnjogy, which was now ac- 
quijdng afi ascendency^in the Inost, religious classes, was 
widely separated both* in doctrine and in temperature 
from the school «f Tillotson, and from the school of 
Hoadly. Salvation by belief, and the sinfuln^^ of 
religious erros, were held with a definiteness and an 
emphasis which had long been unknown in England, 
while t^ie French Rev'olution produced amqng the u'pper 
classes an enormously increased estimate of the prac¬ 
tical and political dangers that may yesult from Specu¬ 
lative opinions. 

In spite, however, of these inflq.exices, the spirit of 
English government in the eighteenth century was but 
slightly affected by theological considerations, and the 
great change which had in this respect been for some 
centfiries in operatioir was almost completed.' The old 
Catholic theory of the duties of government in inafters 
of religion had been, in my opinion, perfectly logical 
rand consistent. rested on the doctrines of the in¬ 
fallibility of the Church and of the daipnablfc cfiminality 
bdth of religious error and doubt. When governors 
believed theiiiselves to be, beyond all possibility of mis¬ 
take, in possessibn^of absolute religious truth, and when 
they*were equally certain that heresy in the sight of 
the Divinity was a crime entailing^eternal damnation, 
they had no difficulty intbelieving that all the resources 
of gov^himent should be exert^ in maintaining reli-' 
giouB orthod©^. If these resources can be efficaciously 

u " -«- 

’ <@66 WClberforoe’s Life, L Anecdotes of his Own Tj/me, iL 
132<‘ld8 ; Hodgson’s Life f of 66. 

PorieiJA. up. 101; Watson’s 
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employed tvithtTat^^he possibility of ferror in thb promo¬ 
tion of the Ipgliest of human interests, such an. employ¬ 
ment must*be a duty, nor* is there anything,, strange or 
startling iiS punishing "With the heaviest known punish¬ 
ment a crime of the deepest possible dye and entailing 
the greatest possible cal^imitibs. To minds in this 
condition the butcherie;; of Be Monjljfort, of Torqliemada, 
or of Mary Tudor could give no gy^ater shock than the 
execution of ordinary murderers. It was, indeed, early ^ 
seen^hat the power of governments over opinion was 
’ not unlimited. A convinced heretic could not be really 
converted, though he might be turned into a hypocrite 
by pefial lawS| Persecution kindles a heroism of re¬ 
sistance. The martyr’s death inspires many to follow 
in his steps; and whe* '^pinions have found a lodgment 
in the mind? of a large section of a nation, it is not in 
the power of the civij authority to destroy them. But 
when all thjya is aduiitted, both reason and experience 
show that the power of government, when ryicompro- 
misingly eniployed in maintaining particular opinions, 
is enormously great. It may extirpate the most active 
j3entr^^of adverse f)ropagandi8m. It may immensely 
restrict, if it cannot absolutely prevent, the circulation 
of opposing arguments or opinions. It may direct the 
whole gigrfhtm forqe of education exclusively in one 
direction, and if it cannot prevent a change of doctrine, 
it may at leaSt postpone it for generations. “ As a con- 
se*quence of these principles, the maintdhance of reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy at home, and the support pf religious 
orthodoxy abroad, w%»e considered the most incoiitest- 
able ddties of gcfvenlinent; and all tolerance of heresy, 
and all alliances vrtth non-Catholic Powers, were debmed * 
criminal. * ’ ^ 

With the RefdPmation, howevep, a new set of prin¬ 
ciples oame into action; but it was only very ’slowl;^, 
and with inmlmefrable^logical incbrihistencies, that they 
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tri umplied. If pri/ate judgraopt is thf-ibask on which 
all religioi^ opinions piust be fbUnded, its free and 
honest exercise cannot, it was said, be ^ j^rinj^e, but 
must be duty and d right ofcthe mogt fencrgd kind. 
Every influence of power Vhic^. deflects or restricts it 
must be an evil. The unrestrained comparison of argu¬ 
ments ajid opinions is neockaiy to the discovery of 
truth, and as ^goverftments have no special means of 
knowing wliat is^ true they have no right to proscribe 
opinions. There grew up, too, among many aif ^)elief 
that great portions of very widely received opinions 
were doubtful, or untrue; that religious unity is not 
only impossible, butc.not^ven desirable, as differeiKb sets 
of opinion are specially adapted to, different types of 
mjnd and stages of civilisatit)n ; that opinions may be 
theologically or historically untrue, and y^t very con¬ 
ducive to human happiness and goodness. On the 
other hand, the more zealous adiier^ilbs of the Protestant 
Churches neither admitted ;bhat there was any material 
^uncertainty in their opinions, nor abandoned the doc¬ 
trines of sajvation ,by belief and of th^ criminality of 
religious error, and they endeavoured to reconcile them 
with thep principle of private judgment by drawing a* 
distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental 
^octrines. The first were certain and essential to salva¬ 
tion, and they ought therefore to be enforced ty law. 
The second .were lUncertain, comparatively unimportant, 
arid the proper subject for toleration. 

A number o^ political influences at the same time 
came*.into {)lay, some of them acting in the direction 
of intolerance and soijie in the direction of reUgious 
Jiberty. Kings and parliaments inheiited a great paipt 
of the spii^tual power which had passed away from the 
Po^e, arid they natiyally endeavoured to proinote the 
more subservient Churches, to crush forms of belief 
^ w^iich had revolutio«ii.ry or anarchical tendencies, to 
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impose son^® •cl^scl^ upon the (Jisintagrating influencejft 
of Protestantism. ‘Tjlhe ^erce antagonism between the 
Catholic Olntrch and the Protes^afit communities was 
.carried On tngrely oi; mainly by argumenf^r preapch- 
ing, but *by opeiif war, rebellions, persecutions, conspi¬ 
racies, and assassiifhtions, and it^made a great mass of 
coercive legislation a polititfi^J necessity. Many ^f what 
were termed persecuting laws were«intended in'realitj^ 
not to enforce or propagate opiiTions, buii to guard 
against ^edition or hostile political influences. On the 
•other ^laiid, one of the effects of the Reformation was 
to throw great masses of men of difierent ‘creeds into 
juxtaposition, and it was necessary^to arrive at some 
system.under which they could "live together in peace. 
Political,necessities compelled nations of different reli¬ 
gions to enter into Close bonds of friendship and alli¬ 
ance ; and a^ the religion which was in a minority in 
one country was in •af majority in another, persecution 
had an obviofls tendency to produce retaliation. Mul¬ 
titudes of refugees, also, drawn for the most part from 
tlie very flower of the industrial classes, were scattered 
.by persecution over. Europe, and il becanle a great 
Gbject*t(t attract them, which could only be done by 
giving them full liberty of practising their r&ligion. 
As time rolled jon, classes that were essentially secular 
in their* spirit rdfee •to power; material interests and^ 
political habitg of thought began to dojninatp, and the 
theological temperature in Europe graduajfy cooled. • 
Under all these various and conflicthig influences a 
large extension of toleration was slowly attained ,^aild 
governments, by Jhe ^rce of circumstance^ were eom- 
pejled, or induced, to restrict their actton to the tem¬ 
poral interests of mankind. Francis by allying^ 
liimself with the 'JJirks, Richelieu by allyki^‘•himself 
with Protestants, Elizabeth by supporting Dutqji Cilij 
vinist®, termip/ite^ the* system of,exclusively orthodo.^ 
VOL. vu C 
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tklliance3. Grotius, wh^.e adu^itting tle|it alliances with 
non-«Christian Powers may be permitted in cases of ex¬ 
treme necessity, deplored bitterly the facility with which 
the governments of his day c^pntracted ^em, to the 
great detriment of Christianity, and he recalled the 
history of an old Duk^ of Savoy, Who is said to have 
lost Cyprus rather than accept the alliance of the Turks.^ 
The Peace of© Westphalia put an end to active political 
war between Protestants and Catholics, as such. In 
England an attempt had been made with much, skill to 
maintain a religious uniformity in a national Church, 
partly by drawing up the formularies of that Church 
in such a way as,^to include men of widely (Afferent 
tendencies and opinions, and partly by coercive legisla¬ 
tion directed against Noncon^rmists. This, system, 
however, after many vicissitudes, completely broke down 
under the Stuarts, and was finally abandoned at tne 
Revolution, when Presbyterianisit was established in 
Scotland, and when most English Dissenters obtained 
a legal position through the Toleration Act. ‘ From this 
time it became a settled maxim of Englishjpolitics that 
goyepwieiit is intended solely to promote the civil or 
temporal interests of the community, that the salvation 
of souls is not within its legitimate functions, and that 
in promoting or restricting religious ten^ets.,it should be 
governed altogether by a consideration of the effect of 
those tene,ts on J;he temporal happiness of, mankind. 

41 It is obvious that this is an essentially different 
theory from thht which formerly prevailed; but it is 
also, obvious that it is a theory which admits of many 
shaSes of actual policy. The poijits <jf contact between 
religion and thb temporal interests of society are very 
numerous, apd each can act upon the other in many 
ubsciirei Complicated, and indirect \|;ayB. It was gene- 
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rally admitted Jbe m^t accfeditej exponenfs of tHe 
principles of;tlfe Revolution that tj;ie establiahmenh ^nd 
endowmenttof ^ one form of relifpon was fully/yithin^tbg 
» proper funotlonyof Government. Religion, considered 
as me Supreme rogulatoy of ^uman dbnduot, passions, 
an^ motives, is of the very highest importance to the 
w ell-beyiefof society. It ^es la^>jj its nmral StinctioB. 
It reinforces it by the prospect of Jntinitd' rewards and 
punishments administered by an Omniscient* Judge. It 
exten^^ the empire of duty over wide tracts of conduct 
' and feeling which positive law can never touch. It is 
therefore a matter of the highest political and social 
importance that there should b» in %very parish an in- 
scructed clergyman, set apart for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing the teaching and,the moralising influence of religiofi 
t^ all classes* especially to those who would never pro¬ 
vide it for themselves. C Nor was it forgotten that the 
alliance of CJjurch a^b^S State enabled the governors in 
some mes^sure to regulate and moderate a force which, 
though of inestimable value, is peculiarly liable to 
dangerous escesfies and aberrationsf and that it estti- 
"blishe^ § close unioh between the Government of the 
country and the strongest moral influence in society^ 
In selecting, however, from among contending sects, 
the clergy \viio»WQre to be entrusted with this function, i 
the ruler is to consider not his own opinion, but that of' 
the nation. The end to be attained is utility*, and Jboth 
W&rburton and Paley strongly maintaifted that the 
.Established Church should be that of the b]jlk of t^e 
nation. • 

The*ndxt quegtion<i3 \yhethftr,or to what extent, the 
power of governments may be legitimately employ^ in 
r epressinsf religious opinions . Locke, whe more. than 
any othe^* man frjWhed the theory of the hfnglish G<^ 
vemment of the Revolution, devoted his ‘Letters oif 
Toleration * chiefly to an examinatldh of this question* 
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and he *‘main^n^ with great^ forct reasoning that 
the Suppression of opinion as beihfj thteolofficallv erro- 


ecus, caric never be within the 


overnment, and that the free e 2 ercisG.o: 


ment in matters^ of religion i&a saci ^ eQ andean inalien- 
able right. At iJie same time, he contends _jbhat no 
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make men riecessai^lly hostile to the State, or whic h 


subvert those njoral rules that are es^ntial t o the pre¬ 
servation of ci vil sd^ty. Hinder ^ese denonsinations 
he would include both the papist and the atheist;. No- 
sect, he says, will openly maintain that men are not 
obliged to keep tlitir promises, or that princes may be 
dethroned by those who differ from, them in religioii; 
kut.if a Church teaches that all who are notan com¬ 
munion with her are heretics, and that ‘ %ith is not to ' 
be kept with heretics; ’ if it asserts that ‘ kings excom¬ 
municated forfeit their crowns and kingcjoms; ’ if * all 
those who enter into it da vpso facto deliver themselves 
up to the protection and service of another prince . . . 
wiio has n^t only power to persuade the msmbers of his 
ClfuFch to whatsoever he lists, either as purely religious,* 
or in order thereunto, but can also enjoin it them oh 
pain of eternal,, fire,’ the members of tiat Church have 
, no right to claim toleration from a, ^o»feripnent of 
‘ another creed. Locke does not specifically state that 
these opinions‘are held by Roman Catholics, and he 
would have {ftoj^ably subscribed to the distinction wMch 
it^ was afterwards customary to make between Roman, 
Catholics and papists; but the .general application of 
his words cannot be mistaken. An speaking*off atheists 
his language is still more decisive: ‘ Those are not at 
all tq be tolerated who deny the being of a God. Pro- 
ipises, 'commands, ^and oaths, wbi(^ are the, bonds of* 
^uman society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The ^ 
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taking away <jS Crod, fought but •even in 4:hough1;, 
dissolves all.V • * • * 

Thig letter was published in Tl6B9. A ^pb^antially 
similar dociftne avas maintained jtist fifty ye^s latef b^ 
Bishop WarburtCi^ in tjjat treatise on the ‘^Alliance of 
Churchy and State * which is perhaps the most really 
valuably of his works. •W^rburton lays dow^ in the 
strongest terms the natural right df every man'to wo*!‘- 
ship God according to his conscience, and the criminality 
of every attempt on the part of the State to interfere 
with nis religion. ‘ With religious errors, as such, the 
State has no concern,* and it may never restrain a 
religicyi, except when it produce^ gr%ve * civil mischiefs.’ 
hi asserting, hSwever, that ‘ religion, or the care of the 
snul, is jiot within the province of the magistrate, ai^d 
that conseqi^ently matters of doctrine and opinion are 
without his jurisdiction, this must always be understood 
with the exception fcf the three fundamental principles 
of natural religion—the beyig of a God; His provi¬ 
dence over human affairs; and the natural* essential 
difference of mojal good and evil. Jhese doctrines i^is' 
directly his office to cherish, protect, and propagatp, and 
hll oppiigners of them it is as much his right and duty 
to restrain as any tlie most flagrant offenders against 
public yeacB.’ , And the reason of this* exception is ob¬ 
vious. ‘ Tie magistfate concerns himself with the main-C 
tenance of these three fundamental articles, jiot as they 
prt)mote our future happiness, but our^rasent.’ ‘"Thay 
are the very foundation and bond of civil policy.’ With¬ 
out them oaths and covenants, and allthetfes of moTal 
obligation, upon jvhiiji society is/ounded, pre dissolved. 

• The laws against popery are likewise justifiably ‘ not^ 
as being directed against the religious .errors of the 
Church, 'but agakist the political^ usurpafions of the 
Court Rome, which, when these laws wery mad#, 

Fifjit Letter concermng^l^UraHon, 
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exhorted men by papal edicts pamci^c and rebellion.* 
‘The papist who‘’owns a foreigti ecclesiastical power 
superior to aU tem^ral dominion ’ may'at any time 
become political danger, and» therefQre,*'though such 
men have git present a liberty',pf connivance under sus¬ 
pended penal Acts, those Acts are justly left, on the 
6tatut6«book. Tests and diiqtialificationB for t]ie bene- 
ftt of the Establislfed Church are not penalties, but 
securities wisely intended to strengthen an institution 
which is of great utility to the nation. < ,, 

The next very important work which appeared in 
England on this subject was the ‘ Moral and Political 
Philosophy * of Paley. , It was published in 17S5, and 
therefore followed the work of Warbdrton by»almost 
tijxe same interval as that which separated the works of 
Warburton and Locke. ^ 

It has been, I think, the fortune of this work to lie 
of late years very unduly deprel*?ated, partly because, 
in consequence of the singular charm and lucidity of its 
style, it has been so widely read, studied, and criticised 
tt^t all its^weak ppints have been fuljy disclosed, and 
partly also because the particular type of the utilitarian 
theory ^of ethics which it teaches has been geherallj^ 
abandoned. It is, however, both iii form and substance, 
one of the masterpieces of the eighteeniji oentury, and 
/the author was much too shrewd 'a man not to know 
that the doctrines which he taught were not likely 
under Georg* III. to lead a clergyman to the bench. 
In this work Paley rejects as a fiction or unproved 
hypothesis' the theory of a social contract, on which 
Locke and Warburton,based mucj^i o£h their reasoning; 
but, like them, lie reduces the questions of an establi^- 
ment and of toleration to simple utility. He shows the 
extreme iniportancq, of stationing ic each district of 
iiie country an educated man, exclusively employed in 
teaching religion; of settang a class of •men apart by 
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public autheritji^op the ^tudy as weH as for thft teadh- 
ing of an historicaf religion, and, of making fhe clergy 
in Bome,dega'|e independent of their flocks, lihe Churchy 
however^thaS selected should always be that ot the bhlk 
of the people, atiUJlt should bS made m comprehensive 
as possible, consistently with tht maintenance of order 
in the celebration of divfae oworship. If subscsiptions 
are not altogether abolished—^if a mere piwmise Ito con¬ 
form to the rites, liturgy, and offices of the Church is 
not found to be sufficient—the articles which are ad¬ 
mitted should at least be made as simple and easy as 
possible. They ‘ should be adapted from time to time 
to the» varying sentiments an^ ciiKJumstances of the 
Church in which they were received.’ They should be 
articles of peace, only binding men not to preach against) 
certain docti^nes. Creeds and confessions may some¬ 
times be necessary, but they are always an evil. ‘ They 
violate liberty. Th8y ensnare the consciences of the 
clergy, by holding out temptations to prevarication; * 
by ‘ reason of the changes which are wont to tSke place 
in the judgment of mankind upon,religioi^s subject, 
•they come at length to contradict the actual opinions of 
the Clturch whose doctrines they profess to contain, 
and they often perpetuate the proscription of sects and 
tenets from* which any danger has long ceased to be 
apprehended.’ * * ' 

Passing, then, to the question of, toleration^ the 
vi^s of Paley show a great advance on those of hi!i 
predecessors. Laws like the Test and CJorporation Acts, 
excluding Dissenters ip the interests of the BstablinhSd 
Church •from certein offices of tipst and emolument in 
the State, rest, he admits, on a different ground irom 
laws forbidding the profession or exercise of some form 
of religion; but *bey are inconsistent wltk ' perfect 
toleratiop, obstacles to the unbiassed pursuit o6 |ruth| 
and only to b« justified on the ground of a clear pre« 
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pondertoce of utility. suf.h utilitlJ^j fii«the opinion 
of Paley, exists. If %\iq Established Chnrch contains 
an overwhelming majority of the English ^coplf., it will 
136'strong ^enough to maintain kself. «If tte IJissenters 
ever become a majority, ‘the S’-stabIh'liment itself ought 
to be altered, or qualified. ^ If there exists among the 
different sects such a parity of numbers or power as to 
make tlie ch(^ce of ?jne sect a matter ‘ of hazardous suc¬ 
cess and of doubtful election,’ some form of concurrent 
endowment should be adopted. * ^ 

The only example of such an endowment, with 
which Paley was acquainted, was in tlie newly formed 
States in North America, and the experiment ms evi¬ 
dently one which excited great merest in hiS minJ. 
Judging it from a distance, it seemed to him very diffi¬ 
cult on such a scheme to arrange the parochial systeip, 
which he considered the chief advantage of an establish¬ 
ment, and he feared that it wdiild lea(^ to excessive 
Government expenditure, (and a feverish and unhealthy 
competition of sects. The principle, however, he says, 
isr a just ^ne, and when sects are naarly^balanced, it 
ought, if possible, to be adopted, tReHgious djsqualifi- ‘ 
cations^ in politics appear to him altogether unsound. 
It is no doubt true that enthusiasts who believe that 
Christianity has abolished all distinctions 'pf property 
/'should not be made judges or m*agistrates, and that 
Quakers should*, not be trusted with military adminis- 
ttration or command; but on the whole, among existing 
sects of Christians, ‘ with the single exception of re- 
fusii^g to * bear arms,’ there is *po tenet which inca¬ 
pacitates men from serving therState. ‘ I p^ceive,’ 

, he writes, ‘ no reason why men of different religious 
persuasions may not sit upon the same bench, deliberate 
in the* sam6 council^ or fight in the 9&me rank!^ as well 
asT men. of various or opposite opinions upon any con¬ 
troverted topic of natural philosophy, history, or efhics.’ 
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The ca8e*of*at3heist^ or other imbeliever8,*he doSa 
not deal witii directly, but only by implication.- He 
fully aj^optejbjie modem doctrine, mat the^law is con¬ 
cerned gnly* with the -actual corfduct of men, and'ndfc 
with the course* (^f convict ^hich may seepi logically 
deducible from their principles.* He makes no excep¬ 
tion to* his claim for toleration, and says, ‘ Upder the 
idea of religious toleration, I include the toleration of 511 
books of serious argumentation.* ife adds, however—and 
surely •with good reason—‘ I deem it no infringement 
of religious liberty to restrain the circulation of ridicule, 
invective, and mockery upon religious subjects.* 

Nt )(■ does he find anything ip Catholicism to exclude 
u froiti ‘f’lf ’•'don. The only ground upon which the 
I.egisln^urb at the time of the Revolution can have bepn 
justified ill proscribing this Church was the belief that 
its members were altogether, or for the most part, 
hostile to thp present settlement of the Crown. If this 
be the case, and if the legisjator can find no other test 
of men*s inclination to the State equally certain and 
notorious, "he is justified in enacting restrictive Ipws 
jigain^^ popery, ft; should be remembered, hqjviver, 
that m this case it is not popery to which the laws ob¬ 
ject, but popery as the mark of Jacobitism; that the 
conneqtioif of*poj)ery and Jacobitism is* their sole justifi¬ 
cation ; that as this connection was accidental in ili 
origin, so it •will probably be temporary in its duration; 
‘*and that these restrictions ought not %o continue one 
day longer than some visible danger renders them ne¬ 
cessary to the preseryation of public tranqrftllity.*J * 

Itf is greatly to«the credit ^f the liberal spirit of 
England that, in spite of the reaction produced Jiy thp 
French Revolution, a book containing Jihese opinions 
should Jlave passtsd through lifteep editioift*in the life 
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dC the author, and /iiat it should have b^n niade, almost 
immediately after fts publication, a 'text-book at Cam¬ 
bridge.*' Paley vp'asj indeed, one of the Ablest repre¬ 
sentatives a school of divines vhich iat^e^pre-eminent 
glory of the English Church in the ei^tteenth century 
—a school clistinguished throughout ^Europe for .its un¬ 
flinching love of truth, its i 2 ;ik 66 uline and sober reason- 
iilg, its \vide t^d generous tolerance. In some respects- 
he stood greatly in advance of the leading politicians, 
and among otherfe of Burke. Seventeen years befojce the 
outbreak of the French Revolution—at a time when the 
free-thinking spirit in Europe, and especially in England, 
seOmed as far as possible from allying itself wifii any 
form, of sedition or political turbulence—Burke, in a* 
letter to Lady Huntingdon, expressing his hostility to 
the movement which had been set on foot for relieving 
the clergy of the Established Church from subscription 
to the Articles, added these very remarkable words: ‘ I 
am happy in coinciding with your ladyship in attach¬ 
ment to Che Established Church. I wish to see her 
‘wal^s raised on the^ foundations laid the^. volume of 
diviue^ trutfi, that she may crush* the conspiracy of 
atheism and those principles which will not leavere-' 
ligion eVen a toleration.’ * 

In the following year, Burke strongly supported the 
Ijiieasure for relieving the Protest&nt* Nonconformist 

ministers fr 9 m tl^e obligation, which had teen imposed 

• * 
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* Meadley’s Life of Paley ^ pp. may possibly be moved by a re- 
77, S3. ♦ ^ gard to the consciences of others; 

’ Life of Lady Suntingdon,u. but tli# man who thinlcs that 
287. This lettef wa^ writteifi in consoidlioe dught always to be 
\772. tPriesiley, a lew years sacrificed to political views hal 
earlier, wrote: ' ^he most unre- no principle on which an arga- 
lenting persetfation is to be ap- ment in |^vonr of nmderation 
prehended not from bigots, but can lay hold.*— Essay* on the 
froai infidels. A bigot, who is so First Principles of Oovemmentt 
fr(^ a principle of consqiejioe. p. 290.* • • * 
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on them by thgi» Toleration A^, of subscribing to tiife 
greater part .of* the Anglican Articles; but, while de¬ 
fending the.lDissenters, he turned tfside to m4k6 a most 
violent attagk upon thQ atheists. • He was ^plying to 
those who, arguing for •connivance rather than legal 
toleration, contended thal;, if tha Nonconfonnists were 
formally freed from thfer • gbligation of subscription, 
attacks on Theism and on the fundamental doc&ines of 
Christianity might easily be made* under the shelter of 
Nonconformity. * If this danger is to be apprehended,* 
ropliea Burke, ‘ if you are really fearful that Christianity 
will indirectly suffer by this liberty, you have my free 
consent! go directly and by the stpight way, and not 
by a circuit; . • point your arms against these men 

Avho do.the mischief you fear promoting; point your 
arms against men . . . who, by attacking even the 
possibility of all revelation, arraign all the dispensations 
of Providence to ma«. These are the wicked Dissenters 
you ought to* fear; these are the people against whom 
you ought to aim the shaft of the law; these are 
the men fjo w^om, arrayed in all the terrors^of* 
Government, I would say. You sfiall not'^degradQ us 
into tfrbtes. These men—these factious men, as the 
honourable gentleman properly called them—are the 
just objectScof Yongeance, not the conscielitious Dissenter. 

. . . Against th^se* I would have the laws rise in al^J 
their majestj^ of terrors to fulminate spch vgiin and im¬ 
pious wretches, and to awe them into impotence by the 
only dread they can fear or believe!' . . . The most 
horrid and cruel blow that can be offered to «ivil s§ci»ty 
is through athei^. ®!Do not prpmote diversity: when 
you have it bear it; have as many sorts of religion as 
you find in your country: there is a reasonable worship 
in them^ull. Tho^thers—the infidels or ontiaw^ of the 
ConstitjJtion, not of this country, but of the hui^an rqpe 
—they ai’e never, newer to be supported, never lo Jje 
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tolerated.' Undei; the systematic at^-aqks/jfjbhese people 
I see some of the props of good government already 
begin to fail—I see propagated principles which will 
not leav^ *to religion even a tolerfi^idm^.. . . Those 
who hold revelation gii7e double assurance ‘ to their 
country. Even the man who does not hold revelation, 
yet who wishes that it wer^ proved to him, who observes 
apious silenc^ withcegard to it, such a man, though not 
a Christian, is governed by religious principle. Let 
him be tolerated in this country. Let it be but a serious 
religion, natural or revealed—take what you can' get— 
cherish, blow up the slightest spark. ... By this pro¬ 
ceeding you form ^an alliance, offensive and de^pnsive, 
against those, great ministers of darkness in the world 
who are endeavouring to shake all the workp of God 
ekablished in order and beauty. Perhaps I am carried 
too far, but it is in the road into which the honourable 
gentleman has led me. The honourable gentleman 
would have us fight this confederacy of the powers of 
darkness vwith the single arm of the Church of England. 
. . . Strong as we are, we are not equal to this. The 
cau,se of th6 Church of England is included in that of 
religion, not that of religion in the Church of Erigland.’' 

This passage is in more than one way remarkable. 
It shows how far Burke was from acknowledging that 
unlimited right of serious religious discussion which has 
become the received doctrine of the latter part of the 
nineteenth ceijtury. It shows that, as early as 1773, 
he looked forward to some such convulsion as that which 
was at its height in France twenty years later ; and it 
is one of the many proofs that Kfe attitude during the 
French Revolution was in reality only what might haye 
been expected from the principles he had laid down in 
the earlier portion of his career. 


^ Burke’e Wm-hst x. b6-40.. 
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In 1794 an |rfitampt was made bji Fox to'repeal 
Act of Williajn •III*, un^r which tHb Unitarians were 
still liable punishment, and fo "Secure fop them the 
legal positiiB ^which other Protestant Diss^ters had 
obtained by the Toleration Act. Theia exclusion from 
the benefits of this*Act seemed ^specially anomalous at 
a time when anti-TrinitaSiSii opinions were notoriously 
rife, bofli among the Nonconformists and in the Es¬ 
tablished Church; and in 1774 Theophilus Lindsey, a 
very ^stimable clergyman who had lately seceded for 
conscience’s sake from the Church, set up the first 
avowedly Unitarian place of worship in London.* He 
official^d there alone, and without nyDlestation, for about 
t^7elve• years, sftid afterwards in conjunction with Dr. 
Disney., Priestley’s work on the ‘ Corruptions ofChris- 
Uanity,* which appeared in 1782, gave a considerable 
impulse to the movement. Some of the Unitarians 
adopted Arian opinif)ns, and admitted the pre-existence 
of Christ, though not His equality with the Father; but 
the greater number, following in the steps of Socinus, be¬ 
lieved with Priestley that Christ was a mere man, though 
• they fully admitted ^His divine mission. His miracles, 
and Hfs^resarrection. It was very unfortunate for their 
claims to toleration that Priestley, who more than any 
other man ,ha^ given them impoitanCe, was a warm 
admirer of^ the French Revolution and a vehement^ 
opponent of Church establishments. 

• It is remarkable, that in the debate which was i'aised 
on the Unitarian petition Lord Ndl’th had himself 
brought down to the House to support F(»c. 0|p the 

subject of the Te^t a^'d Corporation Acts^ the old Tory 
chief said his opinions were unchangfed. Thesq, laws 
were laws of security, intended to protect tl^e Established 


^ See the Memoir appended to Belsham’s ' Sermon on lAie Deddh 
of Lindsey.’ 
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ChurcVR^d th^y 'were both .neceseary and just. But 
the laws making it penal to reject doctrine of the 
Trinity we?^ laws cS' persecution, and a^'such directly 
ftppos^ tO’the spirit'of Christianity. - The-Unitarians, 
he said, were net turbulent seditibus; and if they 
ever became so, it was for the ordinary law tq punish 
them. ,.Pitt, on the othes’'hhnd, opposed the relief, 
ciiiefly bn the^grourid of the ferment which the French 
Revolution had produced. No practical evil had re¬ 
sulted or was likely to result from these laws to-'any de¬ 
scription of men. It was always wise to touch old laws 
relating to religion with extreme caution, and it would 
be especially foolish at this time to give encouragement 
to avowed enemies of the Established Chbreh and of the 
Qonstitution. The great body of the English people, he 
was convinced, were firmly attached to the Constitution 
under which they lived; bub an active section were 
animated by different principles, aAd if the measure of 
Fox were carried, these men would most certainly 
represenHt as a first step to the gradual abolition of all 
thq establishments and fundamental principles of the 
Constitution. 

The principal speaker, however, against the hiotion 
was Burke; and his speech was evidently most carefully 
prepared. His own very copious notes foT''it are pre- 
"’^erved, and they are well worthy of c'areful study,'though 
in a work like the present I must confine myself to a 
brief summary and a few extracts. He began by his 
favourite doctrine that no rational politician will ever 
goVem himSelf by abstractions and^ universale, by general 
rules or inflexible prinqiples. * Cifcumsbances are infi¬ 
nite, fnd infinitely combined, variable, and transient;* 
and a statesman who refuses to be guided by them and 
to attend fb"the exigencies of the moment may ruin his 
CQ’intry for ever. To a great part of the current specu¬ 
lation about the relatkns of Ohutch and State M ex- 
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reSsed himself ^d^idedly opppsed.* The dextrine ‘<jf 




bodies, which haye entered intft an alliance for their 
mutual•advjjifoge, he wholly rejected. Litfe Hooker^ 
he maintained that * in a Christian cqinmonwealth the 
Church and the St3?lte ar^one aijd the same tiling, being 
different integral parts of thg same whole,* and the laity 
are as much an essential part of the Churc^as th§ clergy. 
Nor liad he any s)rmpathy with the doctrine of the school 
of Hoa^dly, that the State has no right to interfere with 
religitJuri opinions. ‘ Government representing the so¬ 
ciety, has a general, superintending control over all the 
actions, and over all the publicly propagated doctrines 
»f meiL without which it could never provide adequately 
for all the wants of society.* ‘ Religion is so far from 
1 leing out of the province and duty of a Christian magis- 
ttate, that it*is, and it ought to be, not only his care, 
but the principal thing in his care; because it is one of 


the great bofids of human society, and its object the 
supreme good, the ultimate e^d and object of man him¬ 
self. ... It is his right and duty to watch over it with 
, an unceasing vigilaijce; to protect, *to proiffote, to for¬ 
ward ‘by every rational, just, and prudent means. It 
is principally his duty to prevent the abuses whihh grow 
out of every strong and efficient principle that actuates 
the huiAan 'mind. . \ . It is the interest, the duty, and*^ 
the right of ^Government to attend much to opinions, 
because, as opinions soon combine witt passions,'ev^ 
when they do not produce them, they have much influ¬ 
ence on actions. Factions are formed upom opinions, 
which factions beconft* in effect bodies corporate in the 
State.’ ‘ A reasonable, prudent,* provMem;, and mode¬ 
rate coercion may be a means of preventing acts or 
extreme ferocity ajijd rigour; for by propagating exces¬ 
sive, and extravagant doctrines, such extravagant dis¬ 
orders tike p\ace^as require the my^ perilous and fierqp 
correctionsbto oppose them.’ 
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^ Wl^atf then, is the nature and ai^oiyit of coercion 
that may be justly employed In £)rcl|?r to* answer this 
question at any time'-it is necessary for*the legislator 
/to .know .'‘the peculiar and characteristic ^tuaftion of a 
people, their opinions, prejujiices, habits, "and all the 
circumstances tkat diversify'and colour life.* *I am 
not,’ said Burke, ‘ fonrf of (isfining with precision what 
the ultimate rightStof the sovereign supreme power in 
providing for the safety of the commonwealth may be, 
or may not extend to.* ‘ If religion related only to the 
individual, and was a question between God aild the 
conscience,’ human authority would certainly have no 
right to intervene. If men ‘ limited their princ^les to 
their own congregdtionS, and were satisfied themselves 
to abstain from what they thought' unlawful, it would be 
druel to molest them.’ ‘ It would not be just* even to 
trace consequences from principles, which, though evi¬ 
dent to me, were denied by them.’ But on the other 
hand, the legislator ‘ ought to look strictly to it when 
men begin to form new corfibinations, to be distinguished 
by new names, and especially when they mingle a poli¬ 
tical systeui with their religious opinions.’ * When re- 
ligiod is embodied into faction, and factions havcpbjects 
to pursue, it must, more or less, become a question of 
power,’ and governors have no right to permit religion, 
.which ought to be one of the bonds of 'society^ ‘ to be 
^made the pretext of destroying its peace, order, liberty, 
apd security.’ 

These principles, Burke argued, had been hitherto 
adopted ii\ English religious legislation. Parliament 
had hever laid down any general omaxim that religion 
was not its donoern, but directly the contrary. It had 
‘always examined particular grievances, and, with a due 
regard to <tinfes and circumstances, l^d remedied them 
by carefully limited '4aws. The Catholic had not been 
freed from the obligation of an ,oath; the Quaker had 
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not been eq;ipo^red to^ay nmss, Ipit an am(5iint of 
liberty had been*giv%n to each wj^ich was stri^jt^ mea¬ 
sured by hig'requirements. Catholics, Preabyterians,^ 
Anabaptists,# indipendents, Quakers, were afl in pos¬ 
session of defined liberti^, aiffl possession is a great 
title in human affairs. Nor were«.ny serious dangers to 
be appreTbended from thenJ. * 4 Old religious factions are 
, volcanos \>urnt out; on the lava and* ashes'and squalid 
Bcorije of old eruptions, the olive and the vine are now 
growing. Such was the first, such the second condition 
,of Vesuv'ius. But when a new fire bursts out, a face of 
desolation comes on, not to be rectified in ages.’ When, 
therefoi^, any new religious body ris#s up, claiming to 
b(? recognised hf law, its character and designs should 
be carefully scrutinised. • 

• It was on these principles that he opposed the peti¬ 
tion of the l^nitarians to be relieved from the laws 


directed against tho^ who dimied any Person of the 
Trinity, and to* be suffered to constitute themselves into 
a distinct sect. The records of Parliament, he said, 
know nothing of gny religious congregation pr associa^ 
tion, bearing the name which these petitioners hack aS- 
sumed.** It was a new society which was to be galled 
into legal existence; a society formed for the express 
purpose of pnosejytism; a society, whose leading mem¬ 
bers openly avowed their sympathy with French prin¬ 
ciples, and especially their implacable hostility to, an 
established Church. The writings of Priestley and Dr.* 
Kippis abundantly proved this, and Burte quoted from 
an apparently authorise^! report of a recent Sinner* of 
‘ the Unitarian S(^iet5" ’ which h^d been held at the 
King’s Head Tavern, under the presidency of Priestiey. 
It had been arranged on that occasion to cekibmte July 
14-, the anniversary trf the taking of Jihe Bastilfe. The 
speeches were filled with eulogies of the proceedings in* 
France; and among the tbasts drunk-vpere ‘The National 

VOL. VI. ••d 
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Assembly of Fr.'njice; (>nd may eveiy ^^yranjiical Gk)veni' 
ment undergo a Similar revoiution! \ ‘ TiiomaB^ Paine, 
and tbe' Rights of Man; * ‘ May no society, civil or 
religiou^,'claim rights for themselveq, flmjii th6y fire not 
reg-dy to concede to others.’ * It is evident, Bui&e argued, 
that this 'sect is political, abd not’ merely theological. 

‘ The principle of your petitioners is no passive, consci- 
'"entious dissent onraccount of an over-scrupufous habit, 
of mind. It is fuifdamental, goes to the very root, and 
is at issue nof'upon this rite, or that ceremony, but upon 
this one question of an Establishment as unchristian, 
unlawful, contrary to Gospel, and to natural right, 
popish and idolatrous. These are the principles yiolently 
and fanatically held and pursued.’ * , ' 

I 

*1 - , • • ^ • 
Ought Parliament to suffer a society animated with 

these principles to acquire the augmented influence 

which would result from a legalised existence ? The 

question, he says, resolves itself into a question of facts. 

Is there a real danger ? '’Is it true that there is a design 

qgaiiist the Constitution of this country, carried on by 

aj*estiessTaction with increasing vigour and activity^ 

If this be so, Parliament is justified in beifig" on its 

guardj and ‘ early and provident fear is the mother of 

safety.’ The bulk of the people were still sound, but, in 

the opinion of Burke, about a fifth part were'inf^cted with 

the newdpctri^es. Considering what hadehappened, what 

©was happening, in France, could it be said that under 

these circumstances there was not a grave danger? It was 

idlg to afifeert that the Establishment must be in security^ 

because th§ majorit^^ were in fijou^ of it. Majorities 

are^lways coifiposed chiefly of men of sluggish tempers* 

and with Ijttle promptness or decision of action, and 

neaily alPrevoluti^ns are the work 4 )f resolute and activd 


^ Bee Anuml Register, 1792, pp. 3G8, 369. 
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minorities. JF®r jbiiefie reasons, and with a solfe ^jew to' 
political expediency," he refused to give the Unitarians 
an organic e:|}|tcnce. * Let them dfeband as^a faction, 
and let tfiem.acii jis individuals ; and when 14ee them 
with no o^er viewr than tj enjey their ^)wn conscience' 
in peacSj I for one shall most cheerfully vote for their 
relief.’ ^ ^ ^ 

The arguments of Burke and thft authority of Pitif 
prevailed. The motion of Fox was defeated by 142 to 
63, and it was not till 1812 and 1813 Ithat the Uni- 
.t.'irians ootained in England a legal toleration for their 
opinions and their worship.* Like most of the more 
importajit speeches of Burke, his speech on this occasion 
coni-ained principles of a much wider interest and appli- 
^-ntion than the immediate subject of debate, and the^ 
t .^tracts I have given will sufficiently show his theory of 
tbe* relations of Church and State, and the extent, the 
nature, and the grovftids of his intolerance. It will, 
however, perhaps, mitigate the surprise with which some 
portions of his speeches in if73 and in 1792 may be 
read, to compare Jihem with the vievjs of some of th$ 
most advanced and most popular leaders of thought lypon 
the Cofftffient. Thus Mon'-osqnieu, who has written 
with admirable force on the iniquity of penal laws in 
matters of r^igjon, while he maintains'that it is the 
duty of a*governor to tolerate all the religions which he 
finds established in his nation, to prevent them from 
injirnng one another, and to secure every citizen ffom« 
molestation on account of his creed, adds nevertheless 
that the introduction of a new religion into a Country iS 
an evil which he Js ^rfectly j unified, if possible, in 
preventing.® Voltaire wrote against pdl*secution Mtfth 
greater persistence and success than any other writer of 

' • - -•■0 -- • * * 

* Burke’s ^Works, x. 41-61. • Esprli des Lots, livijp xxv.^^ 

• * Stephen*B History of oh. ix-xiii. 

lish Criminal havS, ii. t69, 483. 
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( # 
the eighteenth c^nturj', but he had*^r.o''sjmpatliy with 

the cloptiine that theavegulation rehgion lies out6i4o 
the sphere of Government. Actuate^ <'ohiefiy by his 
hteed of the papacy, but partly also by }iis strong 
leaning to authority, he maintained in one of his works 
that the prince ought in every country to be. absolute 
mastej’ of the whole ecclesiastical system ; that his rela¬ 
tion to ecclesiastic^ is the. same as that of the head of a** 
family to the ^utor who is employed to teach his chil¬ 
dren,- and that he has a right to direct them ai^thorita- 
tively, in everything in any degree relating to public 
order. * Religion which teaches a puro and useful 
morality the philcsoptical prince will encourage, but he 
will prevent his subjects from disputing on dogmas, as 
such disputes have never produced anything but evil.’ * 
‘ The functions of the ministers of religion,’ he else¬ 
where says, ‘their persons, their possessions, their preten¬ 
sions, their manner of teaching morals, preaching dogma, 
and performing ceremonies, their spiritual punishments, 
everything in a word which affects the civil order, should 
be submitted to the authority of the prince and to the 
.nspectiod of the magistrate.’ The’ sovereign h^s^.indeed, 
no right to employ force to bring men to any religion, 
nor is he a competent judge of the truth of dogma, but 
he has a full right to take cognisance cf dSigma if there 
is anything contrary to the public good either in its 
essence o?* in the manner in which it i^ taught. Dis- 
henters fromf tl^e established religion should always be 
obliged to apply to him for an authorisation to hold their 
religious "assemblies. When th^y are so authorised, no 
one should'be suffered to molest them, but the Sovereign 
hasi^a right at all times to know what passes in their 
assepibl^, io reform abuses that may arise and to dis-, 
solve their congregations if they l^ad to disorder, and 


« 

‘ La Voii du Sage et du Peuph (iVsO). 
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the whole of. fchei»^OTship^ their <onm^aries, ancK their 
public iiistrucfeioft. sliould be sujpmitted to constant 
Government MiVpection.^ * 

Views ,at •Ibastf equally removed from the modeAi 
ideal of religious lib^’ty w^*© held by other coiispicuous 
leaders of French thought. Thus Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, while strongly asserfc»g in general tern^s the 
.‘ight of religious tolerance, proceed^to argue th*at no* 
legislator should tolerate a superstitious religion which 
makes ]q^en subject to men rather than to God ; or an 
intolerant religion, which teaches them to avoid, hate, 
or oppress one another.* 

Mabiy, in some respects, pusli^d the spirit of specu¬ 
lative innovation further than any of the other great 
piecuirsors of the Revolution, and some of the most im- , 
poi'j}ant and mpst valuable chapters in his works are 
de/oted to an examination of the relations of religion to 
politics and morals. Efe had himself shown the sincerity 
of his tolerance by sacrificing 4 political career and the 
patronage of the Cardinal de Tenciu rather than acqui¬ 
esce by his silencer in the determination of tl^t prelate 
t& dissolve a Protestant marriage, and he strenuously 
maintaiifed that al* religions which have acquired a 
footing in the nation should be tolerated, and that legis¬ 
lation on j'eligious matters should be inspired solely by 
the interests of society. He at the same time contended 
that all atheists, materialists, and epicureans, ^ho jjer- 
sisted in maintaining their views, should^b® imprisoned* 
for life; that all deists who attacked the religion of the 
country should be puiyghed by shorter periods of kn-* 
prisonmdht, and that it is the duty of the legislator to 
prevent the introduction into the State of any new«r0- 

)igions or any alterations of existing ones.® 

• - . ■ - - 

‘ DicUomiaire Philosqphique, art ‘ Droit Ganonique.' 

• V^kucd’un SoKtatr^—Vceuxpour la JNation, 

' Trait4 dila Ligislation, livre iv. dU! ii., iii., iv. 
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KOusseau heM substantiaKy saine (Spinions. He 
professed' and believed himself to be a w^rrn advocate of 
c tqleratioff, but he states that every Government has a 
right to impose certain articles of Ibelie'f essential 
qualifications of a good citken and a faithful subject. 
The articles of this civil religion are the existence of a 
rpowei^iul, intelligqnt, and^ benevolent Divinity^; a provi¬ 
dential government; a future life; the happiness of the 
good; the punishment of the bad ; the obligation of the 
social contract and of the laws. Whoever refuses to 
declare his belief in these doctrines should be banished 
from the realm. Whoever, having publicly accepted 
them, acts as if iie did not believe them, should be 
punished with death. One doctrine only should be pro- 
*^scribed by law, but it is a doctrine that is professedly 
held by a vast section of the -Christian world: ‘ Whoever 
dares to say. Outside the Church there is no salvation, 
should be banished from the Sl^ate,’ unless the State is 
a theocracy governed by=a ])ontiff. It is impossible that 
any man who holds such a belief can live in harmony 
with those who ai'e not his co-religionists.*^ 

^Although the efforts of the English Unitarians and 
other*-Protestant Nonconformists were at this time un¬ 
successful, an impoi’tant step was taken in the direction 
of religious liberty by the Catholic Relief*BiU of 1791, 
which removed some of the extraordinary hardships and 
^ anomaliefe of the position of Catholics in England. The 
Act of 1778'“*h8^i repealed, for the benefit of those who 
took an Qath prescribed by the statute, the legislation of 


* *C(mtrat Social, livre iv. ch. 
vili. In his letter to M. de Beau¬ 
mont;, BoCiBGeaa says: * Jc crois 
qu’un homme de bien.^ans quel- 
^que refigion qu’il vive de bonne 
foi, peut etre sauvd. ^lais je ne 
croia pas^ur cela qu’on puisse 


l^gitimement introduire er un 
pays des religions ^trangdres sans 
la permission du 89 uverain ; car 
si ce irest pas direotement d4s- 
ob^ir 4 Dieu, c’est .d^sobSir aux 
lois, et qyi d^sob6it auxloiSiddB- 
ob4it & Dteu.’ , 
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William III.,*'V«rffic^ 8ul^‘ected*to p^petual iiif))risori- 
ment every priest found guilty of,celebrating mass, and 
every papist* wlio kept a school; wliich offe*^ a large^ 
reward f<^ ifie a'^prehension and conviction of popish* 
priests, and which^ disaljed papists ffom either pur¬ 
chasing* or inheriting lan(^ It^did not, however, as 
might have been supposed, ^ve the Catholica«a legal 
toleration, for it left untouched a,number of faws of 
Elizabeth and the early Stuarts, which yiade any priest 
found«n England guilty of high treason, and punished 
with fine or imprisonment any person who heard mass, 
absented himself without lawful reason from the Angli¬ 
can sefvice, kept or attended a Catholic school, or sent 
his chirdreii to be educated as Catholics on the Conti¬ 
nent. It is true that these laws had been virtuallj^ 
though not legally, abolished by the laws of William, 
under which all thg eighteenth-century prosecutions 
before 1778 appear to have taken place, but while they 
remained on the Statute-book the position of the Catho¬ 
lics could hardly be otherwise than precarious, and there . 
were many existing grievances of a most priVJtical kind. 
Catholjc# were still bbliged to pay a double land tax, 
and to enroll by an expensive and inquisitorial process 
the deeds of Iheir estates, and they vvevo subject to an 
almost universal dis(jualification. They were excluded^, 
from the army and navy ; from the whole legal profes- • 
sion; ^ from rfll civil and military posts» from the j’ight 
of sitting in either House of Parliament; Yrom tlie rigHfc 

‘ Lor^ Campbell,* however, Hgioiiists, their. industry and 
says: * At this time conveyancing learning forcid them into ^neral 
waschieflyin the hands of Eoman business. Charles Butler, whom * 
Catholics. Being long prevented 1 well knew, may b^ con|iidered 
by their religion from beihgcalled the last^ of this race.’—Camp- 
to the b^, they practised sue* bell’s Lives of the Chq^ellor^ 
cesBfnlly in ohair\Jbers; and being iz. 143. 
employed at (jrst by^their co-re- * * 
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'of voting'for representative pqers or ft? laembers of the 
House of Commons. ^ 

As barjy as February 1788, a commjtitee of^ English 
'<la'tholics^had presented a memorial to Pitt, cnijmerating 
their grievances and afeking|,his assistance. Pitt an¬ 
swered them favourably, but urged great pressure of 
busiue^ as a reason for delay' and recommended them, 
ds a pi^liminary st€p, to collect authentic evidence of 
the opinions of the Catholic clergy and universities with 
respect to the existence and extent of the Pop^s’s dis¬ 
pensing power. Opinions were accordingly obtained 
from the Universities of the Sorbonne, Douay, Louvain, 
Alcala, and Salamanca,, asserting that neither thfr Pope, 
cardinals, nor any individual or body of men in the 
Church of Rome had any civil authority, jurisdiction, or 
pre-eminence whatsoever within the realm of England, 
or any power of releasing on any pretext the King’s 
subjects from their oath of allegiaiice, and denying that 
there was anything in the Relief of Catholics which could 
justify tltem in not keeping faith with heretics. At the 
suggestion ^ of Lor^ Stanhope, the gr,eat body of the 
English Catholics, including the four Vicars-^^pstolic 
who then governed the Catholic Church in England and 
almost' all the Catholic clergy, signed a protestation 
which was laid before Parliament with their,petition for 
'relief. It was intended to disabuse the Protestant mind 
of the belief that there was something in Catholicism 
n»?ccssavily hostile to the civil power in a Protestant 
country. The protesting Catholics denounced in the 
strongest t^rms the doctrines that either the Pope, or 
the Pope and General Council combined, had any power 
of deposing kings; of causing excommunicated kings 
to be murdeijed; of absolving subjects from the oath 
of all 6 giah 6 ! 0 ; of commanding subjefCjts, under*, pain of 
(h?,mnation, to take up arms against their sovereign; of 
making any act justehable which is in itself immoral or 
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dishonest; i)f«r^asing Oatholi«s fi’owi the obligjition *df 
any oath or compact whatsoever. With equal energy 
they repudigilfed, as contrary alike It) religioy, Aorality, 
and commoiL*hone8ty, the doctrine that faith ll not to b5 
kept witfi heretics or ini^els, find they ver^ boldly as¬ 
serted liat, except when there is ‘ a sincere sorrow for 
past eii\, a firm resolutibif io avoid future gqjlt, and 
every possible atonement to God aifd the injured neigh¬ 
bour/ neither Pope nor priest hah, according to their 
belief^any power whatever to forgive sins.* ‘ We ac¬ 
knowledge/ they said, ‘ no infallibility in the Pope.’ The 
Catholic Church has no power over Protestants except 
that of excluding them fi’om il;^ sacraments and other 
religious privileges; ‘ no jurisdiction or authority what¬ 
soever within this realm, that can directly or indirectly 
affect or interfere with the independence, sovereignty, 
laws, constitution or government thereof, or the rights, 
liberties, persons, oifproperties of the people.* 

This protestation was afterwards thrown into the 
form of an oath, and embodied in the Belief Bill as it 
was first introduced into Parliament^ but a dispute, into 
’ the details of which it would be too long to enter Jiere,* 


/ Everyone who is acquainted 
with the administration of crimi¬ 
nal law hd Irelanfl can test this 
assertion. It is well known that 
the immense majority of Catholic 
murderers who are convicted in 
that country go to the gallows 
fortified by the religious rites of 
their Church, attended by a 
priest, apd manifesting ths*inost 
perfect submission t^ his teach¬ 
ing. Yet nothing can be more rare 
than for any Catholic murderer to 
make the osie possible i^onement 
to society'and his nei^bour by 
confessing his guilt and the jus¬ 
tice of his sentence. Belikious 


teachers of every other Christian 
creed enjoin such a confession as 
a matter of the plainest morak 
duty, and in the case of non-^ 
Catholic cri^iinals jtis the usual 
and the natur^ result of Sincqfe 
penitence. 4ratnolic priests alone 
do not enjoin, or require, or en¬ 
courage it, and it ^ould bg dflQi- 
cult to exaggerate the pernicious 
inflifbuce th^ have had in this 
respect in weakening the lespecta 
for justice, and yi perverting and 
lowering the moml^ feelings of 
the Irish people. 

* The whole history-^which ^s 
a somewhat curious one~of tbo 
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arose l^etween tliij' bishops ai^d the «body of the 
Catholics,«chiefly abo^it the exact teriiis* in which the 
Pope’s jumdiction s*houId be disclaimed,^« The ,Bill was 
introduceo by Mr. Mitford, and it had*the'ftill^assent of 
the Goveunuient. The onlyipart <jf the existing dis¬ 
qualifications which it <:ouched was that relating to the 
legal piofession, which, from tte rank of barrister down¬ 
wards, was now thrJj^wn open to Catholics; but the Bill 
abolished for the benefit of the protesting Catholics the 
statutes against Popish recusants. It granted 8 legal 
toleration to the Catholic worship and schools, and it 
freed Catholics from the necessity of enrolling their 
deeds and wills, and from some obsolete but intuiting 
liabilities to which they were still e:^posed. They could 
no longer be summoned by magistrates to take the oath 
of supremacy and declaration against transubstantiatiop. 
Peers who had not taken this oath and declaration were 
no longer forbidden to enter the King’s presence, and it 
was no longer to be in ther power of the Government to 
, order the removal of papists from London and West¬ 
minster. Jt was rprovided, however^ that not only 
Cathelic chapels and schools, but ^Iso the nanjes, of all * 
Bchooln?asters and officiating priests, must be registered; 
that no Catholic assembly might be held with locked 
, doors; that no Catholic chapel should have ^ stpeple or 
' a bell; that no priest should wear the liabits or perform 
the qtes of* his religion in the open air, 'or anywhere 
ekcept in autlfor jsed buildings or in private houses where 
not more than five persons, in addition to the household, 
werefpresent; that no child of a Prqtestant parent should 


‘negotiations and differences of lies, ii. 99-138; the Supplement 
the Catholic^,^Ttvious to the Act tal Me7noirs of his^ opponent, 
of 1791, is given in grea^ detail Bishop ‘Milner ; and Father 

b£ CharVis Butler, who bore a Amherst's, H*st. of CathoUc 

large part in. them. See hie Emancipaliont 149-1L78. 
&emoir§ of^ English Cjatho- 
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be admitted* into‘a Cs^holic %clioo^; that noTBona’&tic 
order should be established in i^Jngland ; th{j,t no Catho¬ 
lic school •or«college should be endowed., Subject to 
these njimerou^ restrictions and limitations, fiie position 
of Catholics who^took Ihe prescribed oath was now a 
secure one.' • 

The double land tax* teing imposed by tho annual 
Land-tax Act, could not be included in the Relief Bfll; 
but from this time the clause imposing it was regularly 
omitted. 

The Bill passed the Commons without a division, 
and in the House of Lords the only alteration made was 
, one ^liich was desired by the Yicars-Apostolic. The 
oath,'formed with very little change out of the Protesta¬ 
tion, had been condemned by the bishops, and another 
.and somewhat simpler form of oath was in consequence 
substituted, which was taken almost without alteration 
from the oath in ftie Irish Relief Act of 1774. With 
this change the Bill passed unanimously through both 
Houses. 

The Cat hohcs were indeed singularly fcytunate in the 
tirng^iy} which thejf urged their claims. The Relief Bill 
was warmly supported as a measure of religions liberty 
by the whole body of the Protestant^ Nonconformists,^ 
and by aH fclrose classes who welcomed the French Revc^ 
lution. Under the Stuarts, and for a long period afl!e» 
the Revolution of 1688, the Whig party Lad been in¬ 
tensely anti-Catholic, and clear traceg eft this spirit Aay 
be seen even in the speeches of Chatham ; but under the 
leadership of Fox ij-completely passed away. Fronf this 
time religious liberty, without‘exception or restriction, 
*became the watchword of the party ; and during maijy 

-i— 

* 31 deo. III. c. S^. ParU Hist xxviu. 1376. See, 

* Se^ the speech of W. Smith, too, Butler’s Memoirs of^ ths 
who chiefly represented the Dis- Eng^sh CatholiQS, ii. Ill 
lenting ii^erest jn Parliament. 
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y6ars ofouiipopulai/ity aiid adversity thfey defended the 
Catholic cause with a consistency and self-sacrifice which 
have beeli rarely equalled in the history of. parties, and 
for which \liey have often been repaid by* 'the basest 
ingratitude. As . might Lave i)een expected, the Bill 
' was not all that Fox could have desired. He entirely 
objected^to religious tests,$ he wished an unlimited 
toferatioii, irrespectix^e of any oath, except the oath of 
allegiance; but he wisely abstained from dividing the 
House., ‘ His sentiment,’ he said, ‘ was that the Ptate 
had no right to inquire into the opinions of people, either 
political or religious; they had a right only to take 
cognisance of their ^ctiqns.’ ‘The public might*pre¬ 
scribe what qualifications and restrictions they pleased 
for any person, before the King could employ them in 
their service, but . . . toleration in religion is one of 
the great rights of man, and a man ought never to be 
deprived of what was his natural right.’ ‘ He rejoiced 
that in a few years they mu^t come to a general tolera¬ 
tion, for the times were too much enlightened to suffer 
men’s minds to remajn shackled. There was one plain 
road to pursue; keep in, if they pleased, all their statutes 
for the Establishment . . . but let the statute bodk be 
examined, and strike out all the others which relate 
^ merely to opinions.’ * • , 

'' While these were the views of the chie^ of the Op¬ 
position, the bther'side of the House on other grounds 
were equally favourable to the Catholics. The no-Popery 
panip had bpen superseded by a new danger. The 
Prench^Revolution, which had startled and alarmed all 
the supporters of monarchical and ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments, had been directed at first mainly against a branch 
of the CaAhol;M\;Ohurch, and that Church ^as now regarded 
as the most powerful bulwark of the Conservative party' 

.. * I>arl Jtxviii. 1267,1^6,1368. 
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throughout. Bu^p®. TJie Anglica^ bishops' feilly stlp- 
ported the Belief Bill, and it was Bishop IJorsley who 
induced thQ Jjpuse of Lords to cha'bge the f^m of oath 
in order^to*i!ieet the objections of the Vicars-Jipostdlic?* 
Burke strongly support^ th5 measure, ^yithout the 
smallest disposition to believe^ Roman Catholic theo¬ 
logy, lie had always h‘strong sympathy )yith the 
Catholic Church, which is easily e&plained by “the cir¬ 
cumstances of his family and his nationality, and by 
his :^tural leaning towards antiquity and authority. 
The French Revolution greatly strengthened it, and, as 
we shall hereafter see, the advocacy of the claims of the 
Irish £Jatholics was one of thq lasf works of his great 
aiid admirable career. It was his firm conviction that 


the political dangers that had sprung from the papa^jy 
in the sixteenth, and in some measure in the seventeenth, 
century, were now completely extinct, and that Catho¬ 
licism must for theTuture be regarded as one of the chief 
conservative elements in Eiyope. ‘ It is a great tmth,* 
he wrote to an Irish member of Parliament, * that if the, 


Catjiolic religiop is destroyed by th^ infidelf, it is a most 
contemptible and absurd idea that this, or any Pre^tes- 
tant Church, can survive the event; * and speaking of 
the Irish, he added ‘ Let them grow lax, sceptical, and 
careless, aijid indifferent with regard to'religion, and, so, 
sure as we have an existence, it is not a zealous Anglican. 


or Scottish Church principle, but direct Jacobinism^which 
will enter into that breach.’ * * •* 


Pitt had himself no anti-Catholic feeling, and the 
Relief Bill of 1791 jvould probably have*been »mhcb 
more extensive hut for one unfavourable influence. It 


could hardly be argued wdth any approach to plausibility 
that there was serious political dangei;, to be appre¬ 
hended from the 'English Catliolicg—a smalf^ hannless, 


* Pari. Hist. ixix. 678. * * Prior’s Li/i of Burkes ii. 296, 297.*‘ 
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ihsignifi/saiit, and ^most ^pacific clasF, gvho political 
matters were generally guided by thevepresjentatives of a 
few old 'and highly inspected aristocratic families. In 
Ireland, hSwever, where property, political ^pov^er, and 
_th^ established Church were in the hands of a Protestant 
minority, the situation Y?as very different, and the Irish 
Government at this time wa& exceedingly anti-Catholic. 
They continually represented to Pitt that an extended 
Relief Act in Englaild would immensely strengthen the 
demand for a similar measure in Ireland, and that 
dangers of a most serious kind might thus be created. 
This consideration appears to have chiefly decided him 
to restrict the EngJJsh measure to the provision^ that 
have been described. 

The English Act produced no popular ferment, and 
in less than two years a measure was carried for the re¬ 
lief of the Catholics in Scotland. In that country, as in 
England, a practical toleration appears to have been at 
last attained,* though no Reli-^f Bill had as yet been 
passed, for Scotland was not included in the English 
‘Acts of 1778 or 1791. At the beginnii^g of the French 
Re violation, the Scotch Catholics were reduced to great 
distress by the confiscation of the Scotch establisbinents 
in France, from which the payment of their priests was 
largely derived.' It is a curious illusf/ration of the 
J changed spirit of the time that a Catholic bishop brought 
this fact before the English Government, .and that the 
Gcvemment fo” two or three years gave secretly small 
salaries to all the® Catholic priests in Scotland, besides 

t A- ■■■ . I— . 

f> . j 

* A writer who travelled repair.® On one estate only there 
through the Highlai\^s in 1786, are seven priests and a bishop, 
says; While the Protestant who, besides the contributions 
clergy have neither dwelling from their hearers, have a small 
houses nor peaces to preach in, allowancn,.from the Church of 
those of the Catholic persuasion Home .'—A Tour in the High- 
tii<«he Highlands have both, and lands in 1786, by John Knox, 
which (aic) are kept in ex^dlent p. clxM. 
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conti-ibuting to two Catholic sefninaries.* The toler^ 
tion, however) ^mdi th^ Scotch Catfiolics enjoyed was 
still of a ver^' precarious kind.* .^imong the laws that 
were urn*ep^e^ was one enabling the nearest JProtestant 
relation to fender an oat^ whjph was inconsistent with 
Catholicism to any CatMblic landowner, and if he re¬ 
fused to take it, to appropriate the estate. The law was so 
odious, that it was very rarefy put ^ force, and^he l£^ 
couTts appear to have done everything in their power, 
by technical difficulties, to make it inoperative ; but a 
case (K this kind was actually before the courts when the 
Jlelief Bill of 1793 was carried, which placed the Scotch 
Catholics in a position substantially similar to that of 
the Catholics of England.^ • • 

One other measure remains to be noticed in this re- 
■ view of religious legislation. The entire extinction ef 
Juoobitism rendered the severe laws that had long been 
in force against the«Protestant Episcopalian Church in 
Scotland wholly unnecessary. The death of Charles 
Edward in 1788 took away the last pretext of Jacobitism, 
and the Scotch bishops, assembled in synod at ^erdeen, ■ 
, agreed to submft, and to pray for %he King by name. 
A me«^«.re was accordingly framed in 1795, repeali1ig*the 
stringent and persecuting Acts of the first two (reorges, 
and giving the Scotch Episcopalians a perfect toleration, 
provided their fninisters took the usual Scotch oaths and 
prayed for the King. No clergyman, however, in Scotch' 
orders, could hold a benefice, or even fill curacy, in 
England.* • * 

We may now pass to other classes oT questions 
• t - 

Amherst’s Hist, of Catholic enumeratioiS of the laws ^gainst 
Emancipationt i. 279, 280. the Scotch Episcopalians, see* 

® 83 Geo. III. 0 . 44: Butler’g voh ii. pp. 319-%!^^. See, too, 
HemoirsoftheEnglishVatholicSf Perry’^ Hist, of the Church of 
ii. 459-4(ijS, England, iii. 622, 629j» 

• 39fGeo. Ill, 0. 68. Por an 
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which ^eve agitated in, Parliament, between the King’s 
recovery and the ’T:)eginning Sf the- great French war. 
In the oodstitutional history of England;t)iis period is 
^comparatively barren; but two importaijt questions 
were settled by ^the concurrence of the leaders on both 
sides. Among the extreme remedies provided by the 
Constitution for extreme abuses, one of the most serious 
k parfiamentary impeachment; and it is obviously 
essential to its efficaJiy that Parliament should have the;, 
power of carrying it through to its end. The right 
claimed by the Crown of arresting impeachment by a 
pardon was condemned by a vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons immediately after the Revolution, and the Act of 
Settlement finally enacted * that, no pardon under the 
Great Seal of England be pleadable to an impeachment 
Ijy the Commons in Parliament.^ It was still, however, 
undecided whether the Crown might not put an end to 
impeachments by proroguing or bydissolving the House 
of Commons. The first of these questions was raised in 
1717, on the occasion of tlie impeachment of the Earl of 
Oxford, and it was then formally resolved that a proro^ 
gation of Fhrliament does not determine an impeach¬ 
ment.* The second question was decided in cofntfection 
with the impeachment of Warren Hastings. There was 
a dissolution in the summer of 1790, and when the new 
Parliament met it was contended that the proceedings 
of the former House of Commons against Hastings were 
npll £rnd void, j;hat the impeachment was at an end, and 
that it must be either abandoned or begun again from 
the beginning. It is remarkable that Pitt, on this 
occasion, held a conference with* Fox; and Burke, the 
only occasion, it is said, since the Coalition Ministry, on 
which the two great rivals were brought together in 
private lifc.I * _ _ 


Pellew’fi J[sife of Sidmd'uih, i. 6Q» i 
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ErBkinedJmi(Aakied, jp. a loifg an^ elaborate Speech, 

that the impeachment was at end, and .the great 
preponderaivjj pf lawyers, including the Ohajicellor, the^ 
Chief Justice* of 4he King’s Bench, the Master of the* 
Rolls, the Attorney-Genejal, aftd the Solicitor-General, 
were on, the same si^e.* They argued partly from pre¬ 
cedents, .which, however, fhey were obliged to a^mit to 
be conflicting, and partly from analogies drawn from 
rthe proceedings of the Common Law Courts. Pitt, Fox, 
and IJjirke, however, concurred, in the opposite view. 
The speech of Pitt on this occasion is an extraordinary 
instance of the superiority with which, on an essentially 
legal (question, he could conteyd yith the foremost 
lawyers of his time; and in accordance with his 
opinion, it was resolved by a great majority that a disi 
’bolution does not terminate an impeachment, and that a 
iiew House of Commons has a right to take up the pro¬ 
ceedings at the point" at which they had been left by its 
predecessor. , 

The second question, which was now finally settled, 
was the long disj^ute about the rights of juries in cases 
of libel. We have sten in a former part of this *vork 
how ETffpSwicke, Mansfield, and many less distingiiished 
judges had uniformly contended that in cases of libel 
the province.of Jihe jury was merely to*determine the 
fact of the publication, and the meaning of the allusions; ‘ 
and that when these points were established,.it was for 
the judge alone to pronounce whether the^incriminated 
document was libellous. A Bill, drawn up by Burke 
and introduced by Dow^eswell, had been brought before 
Parliament in the Jaegtnning of 1771, with the object of 
giving juries the right of deciding on the t^rhole question; 
but it was defeated, and Fox was one of i:he majority 
that threw it out. •After the laps§ of twdhty years. 


‘ Tcftiline’s Life of PUL iii.* »6,197. 
VOL. VI.* 
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towev^r, his opinion WIis chajiged,fai5^ he now intro¬ 
duced a ,declaratory to the sanfe -effect as the 

measure Avhich he had opposed in 1771, ard he carried 
"'it Svith me full assent of Pitt. The^OhAsicellor, Lord 
Thurlow, veheir^ently opposed it, and signed a protest 
describing its doctrine as ‘ contrary "to the determination 
of the fudges and the unvarying practice of ages.’ It 
is curious to obsefVe, that this great triumph of the 
liberty of the press only preceded by a very short time 
a' series of press prosecutions, that were certainly the 
harshest since the accession of the House of Hanover. 

The question of parliamentary reform continued 
almost dormant, and the outbreak of the Prench Revo¬ 
lution had strongly indisposed the nation to reopen it. 
In 1790, however, Flood brought forward a scheme for 
adding to the House a hundred members elected by the 
resident householders of the counties, and he suggested, 
though he did not formally propose, that if this addition 
to the numbers of the House were deemed too large, 
the balance might be redressed by taking half the 
members ^rom a Jiundred minute boreughs which re¬ 
turned two members each. The motion, though it had 
the usual fate of great constitutional changes 'ftroposed 
by private members, at least led to an interesting de¬ 
bate. Quoting the saying of MachiaveUi that ‘ no free 
government can last that is not orten brought back tc 
its first principles,’ Flood stated that the English Con¬ 
stitution had'^so far receded from the ideal of popular 
representation, ihat from six to eight thousand electors 
afctttally r‘^turned a majority of the members of the 
House of Commons. He cited the <opinion of' Black- 
stons, that the thrown, since the Revolution, had gained 
mor e in inflvence than it had lost in prerogative; the 
prediction*' of Huipe that arbitrary government was 
iikely *uo be the euthanasia of the British Constitution; 
<the argument of Bishop Sherlock, who had defended 
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the Test andf Coi^oiJtion*Acts 6n th^ ground* that thiS 
petty boroughs were so numeroue^that, if the Pissenters 
ever obt^ned an ascendency in them, they mig!^,*though 
only a t^ntieth ^art of the English people, commalid 
a majority in the IJpuse 4f Oofnmons. • He contended 
that the. middle class, which was* so feebly represented 
in English politics, and wtich it was his special object 
to strengthen, was more likely thai^ any other class to 
exercise political power soberly, honestly, and inde- 
pendeifctly, and that the great increase of taxation was 
• a strong reason for enlarging the area of representation. 
About eight millions of Englishmen, he said, were now 
burdened with a debt of 240 millioms, and paid annu- 
aby in’taxation fifteen and a half millions, or about 
shillings a head. The evil that might result fronj 
iJie present system was shown by the conflict between 
the House of Commons and the public opinion of the 
nation during the Middlesex election and by the cala¬ 
mitous American War which^Flood maintained, would 
have been impossible if the House had adequately re¬ 
presented the popular will. He denied that Ijie disturb¬ 
ances jn. Prance furbished any just argument against 
reform. Very moderate reforms under the Judors 
might have prevented the civil war under Charles I. 
Very moder&to •reforms under Charles ll. might have 
made the Revolution unnecessary; and ‘those who op¬ 
pose reform may be enemies to revolution in their 
hearts, but they are friends to it by thejr folly.* • 

The keynote of the opposition was struck by Wind¬ 
ham, when he aske^ • whether any wise man woufd 
‘ select fee hurricifne season to repair his house.’ Pitt 
said he must oppose the motion as inopportune, though 
he was still a friend of reform; and Fox, Wiile support¬ 
ing Flood, frankly confessed that he did not Believe that 
the majwty, either wiythin or without the Houdfe, wer® 
at this time in favour of reform. ®e still held his old 

^ - m % 
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opinion that the dnpopSlar si4e of *the» Middlesex elec¬ 
tion question was yiD true one, and fie 'acknowledged 
his belie%ttiat public opiiuon in England^ \tas in favour 
of the commencement of thqAmericfin wt^r,dbhough a 
popular Barliauient miglit ha^ve shcgrtened its duration. 
Even the latter proportion,wfia denied by Burke. ‘The 
^imeriiSan war,’ he ^id, ‘ Vas originally the war of the 
people, and was put a stop to, not by them, but by the 
virtue of a British House of Commons, who, without 
any petitions from the people, without their interference, 
and almost without their consent, had the magnanimity 
to take upon themselves to i)ut an end to it.’ * 

Flood’s motioif waff superseded by an adjoufnment, 
and from this time, for nearly forty yeai-«, the* stream 
flowed steadily against the reformers, (irrey, indeed,, 
as the repi-esentative of the * Society of the Friends.of 
the People,’ brought the subject beforb Parliament in 
1792, 1793. and 1797, but only to encounter complete 
and ignominious defeat, and there is little doubt that 
Pitt, in opposing every attempt at this time to touch 
the framework of the Constitrition,* represented the 
ge*n\fiue sentiment of the greater part of the iia^ion. 

An important constitutional measure, however, was 
carried in 1791, in the Quebec Goveniuient Act, which 
established representative government ill Canada. Since 
1774, the administration of affairs in this colony had 
been in thfe hands of a council nominated by the Crown,* 
f>ut the time* it was thouglit, had now come to create 
fjee institutions and to place the Government on a 
perftianent basis. The ]>ivseiT^p of a great French 
majority in th^ colony, and the frdt that the* French 
coldbista were attached to French laws, while the Efig- 
lish pre^iy^ those of their own country, com[)Iicated 

the problem, and it was met by the division of Canada 

_ • 

• G*co. JII. 0. 88. 
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into 'two diptinci p^ovi^ces—»pper tand lower, correJ- 
Bpoiiding roughly, 1)ut substantially, with tbe^nation¬ 
alities. ^ , I, • • 

The*new* Constitution was framed partly on the 
model orthe old Crown c^lonieb in America, /ind partly 
on that of the British Constitution, There was to be a 
governor and a lieutenaflt* governor, and in ee^h pro¬ 
vince a council and an assembly. The assemblies were 
to be elected chiefly by freeholders, or lOZ. leaseholders, 
and to be renewed by septennial elections. The mem¬ 
bers or the councils were nominated by the governor 
for life, and a power was at the same time reserved to 
the r'rnwn of annexing to certain ho^jours an hereditary 
right ot sitting in the council. The Catholic majority 
had already obtained a full title to their old Church 
•lands, but it was provided in the Bill that, instead of 
tithes, a seventh portion of all the newly allotted lands 
should be assigned to the Protestant clergy, as an en¬ 
dowment. In cases of judicijil appeal, the judgment of 
the Privy Council was no longer to be final. There 
was to be a still C.irther appeal to tli^ Hous^ of Lords. 
The possibility of disputes like those which had*prt)- 
dnced severance of the other American colonies 
from England was carefully guarded against. It was 
distinctly pi^vijed that the Britisli Parliament could 
impose no taxes on Canada, except those that were 
necessary for the regulation of trade and oommQTce, 
and that even those must be levied disposed of 
exclusively by the Canadian Legislature. 

A great part of the, debate on the Quebec Bill was 
exceedingly discu«siv^ and disorderly. The French 
Revolution now coloured every discussion, and a pass¬ 
ing sarcasm of Fox turned it for a time almost wholly 
in that direction. "Fox accused tie Government of 
^endeavou^ng to call into existence in the New World 
the blue and red ribbons which had: so lost their lustre 
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in the Old World# the titles of. hoijjjuf ,*vnd the spirit of 
chivalry, whose extmcs^ion in the neighbouring country 
Jiad beensfeo gi'eatly deplored. Burke r'^torted by ac* 
cusing Fox of endeavouring to introduce Frepch prin¬ 
ciples into Canadian government, ^pd he entered into 
an elaborate disquisition on the enormities of thq French 
devolution. A strangerwho listened to the debate 
might easily, during many houi*8, have imagined that it 
was the affairs, jaot of Canada, but of Prance that were 
under discussion. Member after member vain^y tried 
to turn it back to the Quebec Bill. The Speaker seems 
to have remained perfectly passive, and Pitt, while 
maintaining that u diccussion of the French Constitu¬ 
tion was very inexpedient, denied that it was disorderly, 
&s the question before the House was thj creation of a 
new form of government and tne princi})le3 on which it 
should be based. It was in the counse of this debate 
that the famous breach between Fox and Burke took 
place, and the interest attaching to this episode has 
diverted the attention of most historians from the merits 
of the Bilk 

The Quebec Government Bill, however, was quite 
important enough to be considered on its own*^ merits, 
and it raised questions of the most far-reaching interest. 
Nearly every part of the Government scheme^ was ol>- 
jected to by Fox. He objected to the division of the 
provinces; to the septennial elections, to the small 
number of members in the Legislature, to the regulation 
qf appeal^ to the amount of land which was allotted to 
the' clergy; but the part against which his most serious 
arguments were urged was the com position of tiie coun¬ 
cils^ or upper chambers. He argued, with great fwoe, 
that .it an act of folly to attempt to create heredi¬ 

tary aristocracy in a new country, hnd he recommended 
'^the example of the United States, in which the councils 
were el^^ive. At the same time he strenuously die- 
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claimed th^ PU^nciplas were asc^bed t!b 

him. The mcSerft democratic creed that fio special 
weight shoidil Jbe given in the elective syst^ either to 
property or to intelligence; that property can be per¬ 
manently secure where tl|p poctr have an unchecked and 
unlimited power oAaxing the rich; that a great, highly 
complex; and heterogenedufe empire can be ma^ptained, 
and safely and wisely administered •where vast majoifi- 
ties of the most ignorant classes oi the community are 
the ultimate source of all political power and control, 
Ihids no countenance in the speeches of Fox. His lan- 
gaage on this subject is clear and decisive, and it marks 
uLit ii •* true principles of the \^hig 4 )art.y. 

‘ iD-was ^ways,’ ho said, ‘ his wish rather to give the 
tyKuvn less poweT* and the people more, where it couy 
’be do?u^ 'ith safet} and * he was decidedly of opinion 
liiat riu* CJoristitution of tliis country was more liable to 
be ruined by an increase of the power of the Grown than 
bv an increase of the power (^f the people.* But, on the 
other hand, he laid it down ‘ as a principle never to be ^ 
departed from, tljat every part of British dominion 
ought to possess a government, in the constitutipi> of 
v;hich*%nonarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were mu¬ 
tually blended and united; nor could any government 
be a fit on^ fjr British subjects to live under wliicli 
did not contain its due weight of aristocracy, as this isf 
the proper poise of the Constitution—the balance that 
equalised and meliorated the powers of ^Ue two othm* 
extreme branches, and gave stability and firmness to 
the whol^,* ‘ Aristoci^^icy,’ he continued, ‘In its«ti^o 
sense, is an iiidiii|ieifsably necessary part of a mixed 
government under a free Constitution, &nd it ougiit to 
be made as essential a pari of the Canadian Constit ution 
as either the monamihical or the popular bAitch. But 
aristocrapy, in its true meaning, does not rest sftlely, at 
even mainly, -upon biHh. In England the House of 
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fjords foitoed thei^ aristocracy, and it ^{j^naisted partly oi 
ancient families, and j)artly or peeta newly created on 
account ot their extended landed propei;!^. That pre¬ 
judice fo^ ancient families, and that sort ctf priSe which 
belonged to a nobility, <were^ right to be encouraged in 
a country* like this j otherwise on4' great inceptive to 
virtue would be abolished- hiid the national dignity as 
well a& its domestic interests would be diminished and 
weakened.’ * The British House of Lords stands on the 
hereditary, kndwn, and acknowledged respect ^f the 
country for particular institutions.’ It would be folly 
to abolish it, and exceedingly unwise to mingle the 
hereditary peel's with ^ life peera, as such a measure 
would enable the Crown ‘ to overwhelm the hereditaiy 
peerage, and thus destroy the constitutional control of 
fhe aristocracy, in case they attempted to resitst it.* ‘It* 
was impossible, however, to put an infant Constitution 
on the same footing ’ as the House of Lords. Heredi¬ 
tary dignities which in an old country would command 
univereal respect, in the colonies would bo ridiculous; 
and the French ‘ seigneurs,’ w’ho were, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a* nobility, ‘ were utterly unlit, and were not 
respected enough, to be made hereditaiy nobles.’** 

Unfier these circumstances, the true method of 
creating in the Canadian Constitution a strong and per¬ 
manent aristocratic balance was to seek it, not in bii'th, 
but in the^ other great element of aristocracy. ‘ Pro¬ 
perty,* he said, ‘ was, and had ever been held to be, the 
true foundation t)f aristocracy.’ In order * to put the 
fr«e<\om and stability of the Constitution of Canada on 
the strongest basis, he proposed that the council should 
be elective. But how elective ? Not as the members 
of the House of Assembly w'ere intended to be, but 
upon another'footing. He proposed^ that the ‘membei's 
of the QDuncil should not be eligible unless tjiey pos¬ 
sessed qualification^ infinitely h^her than those who 
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were’ eligible tto ^be chojen membera of the' ^puse 6t 
Assembly. Aim ifi like manner tne electors of the 
members ot(4>iiiicil must possess qdaliiicatioiil also pro¬ 
portionately higher than those of the electors of repre^ 
sentatives in the House ^f Aftsembly^ By,this means 
tliey would have ^ real aristocracy, chosen by persons 
of propej^ty from among pefst^ns of the highest property, 
and who would thence necessarily possess that VeigBfc, 
influence, and independence from which alone could be 
deriv^ a power of guarding against any innovation that 
might be made, either by the people on the one part, or 
the Crown on the other.’ ‘ A true aristocracy,’ he con¬ 
cluded with great emphasis, ‘ gjive ^ country that sort 
of eneugy, that sort of spirit, and that sort of enterprise 
which alw’ays made a country great and happy.’ ^ ^ 

This very remarkable speech was intended by Fox 
as an answ'er to those who accused him of being a mere 
demagogue, or republican, and if it had represented the 
general tenor of his speecli^^s it would be difficult to 
understand how such an impression could have pre-^ 
vailed. The trqjh seems to be, that^his vehemence and 
indiscretion often betrayed him into expressions in Ad- 
vance'of his real and deliberate opinions, and he had 
strangely little of that tact in obserring times and 
seasons which js essential to a successful statesman. As 
Burke happily said, a veiy moderate speech on th5 
merits of Prot^'stantism and the demerits, of popery 
might be dangerous and incendiary if it»had been de¬ 
livered when the Gordon riots wei*e*at their height. 
Fox was perjictually ejcpi’essing his gratificsftion flie 
French»Revolutio^i at*Sa t ime when English public opinion 
was not only horrified by its atrocities,•but also pani-«- 
sbricken by the dangers to Church am^ State which 
might ensue from its example; and, he was •perpetually 
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dilating 6u the n^essil^ of reform,,, aid pi\ the danger 
of the excessive ^ower of tlie Ci\>wA, ,when, in the 
opinion-orthe great«m!iss of the English people, all the 
pressing dangers were from the oppokj^e ^uartfer. His 
private letters sliow thato he was far from insensible to 
the horrors that were l^ing perpetrated in France, but, 
through his indignation pt what he deemed the ex- 
aggeralSons of his cpponents, he gave no adequate ex¬ 
pression to his feeling. The founding of the ‘ Friends of 
the People,* and<.Trey*s unfortunate campaign in favour of 
reform, were contrary to the judgment of Fox, fiiough 
he confessed that he had not the resolution to discourage 
them. In his own real opinions on constitutional ques¬ 
tions there was little {hat was exaggerated, aiv3 they 
often showed a singularly sound political judgment. 
Few persons will now dispute the justice of his opinion * 
that it was inexpedient to iutrc^diice hereditary aristocracy 
into a country which had none of the materials, tradi¬ 
tions, or sentiments out of which true aristocracies are 
formed; and although the of creating hereditary 

honours in Canada W'as reserved to the Crown, it was 
netjer exercfsed. Fhe division of French and English 
Canada may have been the be&t expedient uftdfer the 
circumstances, but it ultimately led to grave disadec- 
tion and dissension ; and the union of 1840^ which put 
&n end to it, proved perhaps the most successful hieasure 
in Canadian history. In deference to the wish of Fox, 
Pitt fionsented,,to increa.se the number of members in 
the Assembly of "Lower Canada, and to abolish the ap¬ 
peal from Ounadian law courts to^the Privy Council, but 
with these exceptions the original sch^e of the Quebec 
Govejpiment BiH was carried without alteration,' and,it 
governed Canada till the rebellion of 1837 and 1838 
led to the*revised Constitution of 1840. 
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TKere iB.o»e Iharactc^Btic tf th€^Quebeci^ Govern-' 
ment Act which uoeft not appear to have been^ adverted 
to in debate, but which is peculiarly worthy jof the at¬ 
tention ot hi8tX)ria«is. It is the complete abai^onment' 
of all attempt to induce or^ompel Canada to contribute 
to the tiplitary or naval forces of*the Empire. It can¬ 
not be tQo clearly understbcQ^that the essential^ object 
of George Grenville in his colonic policy was tiot to 
establish the right of the English to tax America, but 
to establish the principle that America shbuld contribute 
•aoinething to her own military defence. The example 
of Ireland, where 15,000 men were maintained by the 
local Parliament, 12,000 of who^ cqpld not be moved 
from Ireland without the consent of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, while the remainder were at the full disposal oi 
Ihf' English Executive, was continually before his eyes; 
and if he endeavoured to establisli some such system in 
America, by means of the Imperial Parliament, it was 
merely because there was no^ single legislature for the 
American colonies. If, hosvever, by any kind of negotia¬ 
tion or arrangement he could have it^duced the colonies 
to undertake a pari oi their own military defence, wid 
of the defence of the neighbouring islands, he would 
have been fully satisfied. 

It is diftjt^uU to exaggerate the degree in which tlie 
British fempire would have been strengthened if each* 
of its more important paris could have been.perauaded 
to maintain a permanent force suflicient to secure it Trom 
the danger of a sudden attack, and perhaps, in times of 
(‘xtreme need and diflipulty, to give some snfkll hejp to 
the parent State. • Manifold and inestimable as are the 
advantages which England derives frotti her scat^red 
possessions in time of pei\ee, no serious ajatesman can 
fail to pefeeive how many vulnerabje points*those pos¬ 
sessions present in time of war; how grave ma>^l>e thp 
dangers resulting froih the dispersion of the uationoJ 
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Torces wBich is nwessaiy for tjieir deffepco ;• how gently 
they incii^se the temptations, prete3(ts,*'and probabilities 
of war; hpw easil/ an attack upon thefa, wi^out any 
attempt at annexation or occupation, might l^d to the 
disruption of the Empire. T^e attachment oi the most 
loyal colonists to the mother country could hardly fail to 
be daiMjerously strained it’ the*y found their commerce de- 
^royed, their coastiS invaded andtheii* towns bombarded 
on account of an Imperial policy in which they had no 
voice or intei*est; while the coat, difficulties, and dnDgers 
of colonial defence form the most plausible argument* 
of those who have sought to alienate England from the 
Gi'eater Britain b^vond the seas. Before tlic American 
Revolution, it seemed by no UK*ans impossible •that by 
tact and patience a system of colonial defence might 
liave been established which, without iinp<)sing a serious 
burden on the English colonies, would have rendered 
them practically secure against attack. But the un¬ 
fortunate conduct and is^ue of the American dispute 
made such an attempt impossible, and the policy of 
Grenville was abaijdoned. 

* At last, however, towards tho middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century an attempt has been made in anotlflfr form 
to realise it in paili. England still undertakes the full 
naval defence or her colonies, but she has.witlidr^wn from 
them all, or nearly all, their Imperial garrisons, and they 
in their tmm have established large militia and volunteer 
forces which ate intended at once to secure them from the 
possibility of successful attack, and to relieve tlie mother 
c<Juiitiy frdtai the burden of their, military defence. Still 
later unequivocal signs appeared Iha^ those intelligent, 
patiiptic, and \^gorou8 communities which have grown 
up under thq shadow of the British rule were not indif¬ 
ferent tcf their posifion as members "of a gredt historic 
^pire^and were fully prepared to take their |virt in its . 
defence. Dispositions of this kind have of late years 
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shown themsdv^sjin Jome^of the* Colonial Legislatures 
which form, in ^n age of much political discoui;agement 
and scepi^cisra.^the most auspicious omen for the future 
of the Empire. * 

I have now eninjierateS the* principal measures of 
internal policy which were carried* during the years we 
are considering; but perhaps ihe most valuable part of 
the work of Pitt was that complete Restoration and re^ 
organisation of English finance which w§ have already 
in parti considered. The fears of bankruptcy which 
had pressed so heavily upon English statesmen in the 
cloning years of the American war had been completely 
dispelU- \ and at a time when Franoe was plunged in 
hopeless'financial embarrassments the English finance# 
y’cre sfe idily (l.^arislung and improving. In his Budget^ 
spiecli of 1790, Pitt was able to state that since 1786 
only l,O0O,000L had been raised in the form of loan, 
ind that, in spite of very considerable extraordinary 
^^xpenses beyond those of ^a peace establishment, 
5,184,000/. of the 3 per cent, loan had been dis¬ 
charged since h785, and annuities amounting to 
*200,OOp/. had fallen “in. ‘The country,’ he said, ‘at 
tins moment is in a situation of prosperity far ^^ater 
than in the iinist flourishing period before the last war.* 

England* w*s so far from I’uined l>y the loss of 
America that the export of British manufactured goods 
in the last year exceeded by more than 3,000,000/^ the 
average of the six prosperous years whjclf immediately 
preceded the American war, while the imjwrte into 
British harbours were larger than in any previous Jieat, 
and the*number of^hips and “tailors had proportionately 
increased.* The taxation was no douot very heavy. 
Nearly 16^000,000/. had been raised during each of the 
last three years,* IfUt the wealth of the cdufttry was 
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fully able to beai^ it, aftd in ?iearl^ all its branches the 

revenue ^showed a tendency to increase. In the pre¬ 
ceding year the shop tax, which had proved exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular, was repealed, and "some other taxes 
were imposed ‘to replace it^ amqng others a tax on 
newspapers and advertisements. Tobacco, which had 
becomw the great article for smuggling, had been trans¬ 
ferred from the Customs to the Excise. It was com¬ 
puted that the revenue would gain no less than 600,000Z. 
a year by this change, and several other measvces had 
been taken to annihilate smuggling. 

The budget of 1791 was in one respect less favour¬ 
able, for the dangor of a war with Spain had rendered 
necessary laige and rapid araiaments, and An addi¬ 
tional and exceptional expenditure of more than 
2,800,000/. had been incurred. But in spite of this 
expense Pitt was able to assert that the credit of the 
country had never stood higher, and, unlike most of 
his predecessors, he determined to discharge the new 
debt by taxation, spread over four years.* The antici¬ 
pations respecting the produce of the. e new taxes were 
amply verified, and the long and splendid speech with 
which he introduced his budget in Febriiaiy 1792 
glowed with the nchest coloui*s of hope and exultation. 
It was indeed a magivificent picture •of the. growing 
prosperity of England ; a noble monument of his own 
skill, both in financial statement and financial legis* 


c * ParL Iliit. xxviii. 1005-1009. 
In a'letter to Sir R. Keith, daied 
Feb. 9, 1791, Lord Auckland 
wrotg : ‘ Notwithstanding the 
intcrraption arising from the 
Spanish bumnfess, the nett re¬ 
venue of ^790 was sixteen mil¬ 
lions, b^g near 400,0001. more 
than ever was known ; ^nd a de¬ 
gree of oytyenee is now circa- 


lating through the country with 
an \inezainpied energy and ac¬ 
tivity bo.h in agriculture and 
manufactures.. .. Thcmeas/irca 
for paying the late expenses are 
executing without trouble or any 
apparcAt sensation to the coun¬ 
try.’ -Smyth’s Menu, of Sir & 
KeviK ii. 377. 
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latiou ; andf aft time, % moilrnful ilfustration 

of the fallacy and imperfection •that mingle with all 
human ^redicfcons. The total revenue of the#country>^ 
he said, f5com Uantiary 5, 1791, to January 5, 1792, was 
16,730,000^., irresp^ively of the newly imposed tem¬ 
porary taxes ; that of the pre<!eding year had been 
16,418,000?., and the average of the last four years had 
been 16,212,000?. Looking back JEo a longer'perioS 
and comparing the condition of the country with that 
of 1788, Ihe first year of peace after the American war, 

• the revenue had increased to the extent of little less 
than 4,000,000?. Of this, rather more than 1,000,000?. 
was div^ to the additional taxes whioh he had imposed; 
1,000,000?. had been gained in those articles in which 
special and separate regulations had been made for the 
prevention of smuggling and other fraud ; the remainder 
was diffusod over articles of general consumption, and 
was the consequence and the proof of the rapidly in¬ 
creasing prosperity of the ccimtry. He showed that 
I ho impoits which in 1782, the last year of the war, 
amounted to 9,7»] 4,000?., had increased in, every suc¬ 
ceeding year, and amounted in 1790 to 19,130,000/. 
'Die tx^l of the exports in 1782 was 12,239,000/. 
After the Peace, it rose, in 1783, to 1^741,000?., and 
in the yjear. 1790 it was 20,120,000/, The last addi¬ 
tional duty, included in the Post Office Revenne, had 
been imposed in 1784. In 1785, the Post Office 
yielded 238,000/. Jjast year it pro<Judled 338,000?. 
In the mean time, a progi*ess unprecedent in ai^ 
former period had been made in diminishing *t]ie 
National Debt, ami he calcinated that in fifteen years 
the period contt^mplated in the Act of 1^86 would have 
arrived, when the Sinking Fund woultk amount to 
4,000,0007. a year* and when its further di^isition 
would have to be determined by fresh legislation. 
announced that he had now a surplus of rather more 
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than 40 O!oOO/. to^dispobe of; ^iid he m’Of)osed to apply 
it in equal proportion^ to the diniihutfcn of taxes and 
the rediipt^on of debt, selecting for specAal diminution 
those taxes which weighed upon tho ploorer classes. 
The reduction of the debt, h^ still maintained, should 
be the cardinal object of financial policy ] and pot con¬ 
tent wi^h the very considerable steps which had been 
ali-ead^ taken, he' now announced his intention to 
introduce a prospective law intended to pi-ovide a per- 
nfanent remedy against the danger of future accumu¬ 
lations of debt, by enacting that every additional loan 
should be accompanied by a separate sinking fund, 
sufficient to pay i^. off in a defined number of ye^ra, 
and appropriated exclusively to that purpose. 

^ He concluded his speech in a strain of justifiable 
exultation. ‘The present prosperity of England,* he 
said, ‘ was unexampled.* ‘ The season of our severe 
trial is at an end, and we are at length relieved not 
only from the dejection j^nd gloom which a few years 
since hung over the country, but from the doubt and 
uncertaint]^ which even fora considerable time after 
our prospects had begun to brighten, still mingled 
with the hopes and expectations of the public. . . . 
As far as there can be any reliance on human specu¬ 
lations, we have the bi*st ground from ,the experience 
'of the past to look with satisfaction to the present and 
with confidence to the future.* Much of this prosperity, 
he said, was due to causes which lay beyond the sphere 
of political acts ; to the spontaneous enterprise and in- 
dUsfey of ?he country, and to the normal increase of 
capital; but much also must be ascrilxjd to the com¬ 
mercial trejity tv ith France, and to thfi wise adjustment 
of the whole^aysteni of customs and taxation on prin¬ 
ciples wlridi had n^ver before been so well underatowl 
er so i^ilfully elucidated. ‘ The great work of Adam 
Smith,' said I’itt, ‘ will, I believd, furnish the best solu- 
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to eve\;yiqiresUou (jpnnected wj|.h the hisjiory of 
liieroe ami vlitli* the Bystems of political economy.’ 

Ilat/i! itirliiaf.rml nt'n 


tion 

cc'iimieroe 

But above th^se immediate causes* of indulitj'ial pro¬ 
sperity lay otheus which were still more importafit. 
iSound p61itics are the e^ential condition qf perma¬ 
nent material proapTjrity. The security and prosperity 
ot England; the solidity t)f credit; the rapid igcrease 
of capital; the l apid expansion of industry, dre afl 
• necessarily connected with the duration of peace, the 
oontini^aiion of wliicli on a secure and permanent foot¬ 
ing must ever be the first object of the foi'eigu policy 
of this country,’ and with the maintenance of a consti¬ 
tution in which liberty and law are ii^lissolubly united ; 
which ‘.practically secures the tranquillity and welfart 
both of individuals and of the public, and provides,* 
beyond any other frame of govei iirneiit which has ever 
('xisted, for the real and useful ends which foi in at once 
Hie only true foundation and only rational object of all 
[)()litical societies.’ * 

No one can read this speecli without perceiving that 
it was the speeclj of a man who \i^as pre-^*minent ly 
marked out, both by lus wishes and by bis talents, to he 
a greafipcace minister. Pitt had, how’ever, learnt too 
much from his fatlun* to suffer an exclusive attention b) 
financial considtyntions to inake him indifferent either 
to the. security or to the dignity of England. One of 
the most serious dangei's of modern po})ular politics is 
that gambling spirit w'hich, in order to lo\f er estimates 
and reduce taxation, leaves the country unprotected, 
trusting that the ehaptef of accidents w'ill save it front 
attack. •The reduction of taxes is at once felt and pro- 
duc^^s an immediate reputation, while expenditure wliich 
is intended to guard agaiii'T remote, contpigont, and 
unseen dangcu’s seldom brings any credit to a ^a\pman. 


• ‘ I'arl. JtUt. xxix. Hie_8»8. 
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It is yery possib^^ for ui Engjish miAktssrJjo go on year 
by year starving tjie military ahd ha^al estimates as 
to leavOjtlie country permanently exposr^d to invasion, 
without exciting any general popular' apprehension. 
The wan^ings of a few competent speciali^s are easily 
drowned; each successive reduction of taxation produces 
increased popularity, and ’ if, owing to the .course of 
'politifcs, an invasioii does not take place, writers are sure 
to arise who will maintain that the event has justified 
the wisdom of the statesman. It would be as Reason¬ 
able to argue that, because a house does not happen to 
have been burnt, the owner had shown wisdom and 
prudence in refufjing to insure it. Among the many 
noble characteristics of the ministi'y of Loi'd Palmerston, 
none is more deserving of admiration than the con¬ 
sistency and resolution with which he maintained thh 
principle that it is the first duty of an English minister 
to provide at all costs that his country shall be practi¬ 
cally secure from the pos^jibility of a successful invasion, 
and shall not be found in a condition of impotence if 
unforeseen dangej* should suddenly girise. Pitt was of 
the same school, and he never allowed the armaments of 
the country to sink into negli?ct. He %vas n.uch im¬ 
pressed with the fact that, in 1761 and 1762, Martinique, 
with a garrisoh of only 800 men, had l\pldput by means 
of its fortifications for a whole year again^ a large 
English %rmy, and that in the last war Dominica had 
been taken by the French merely because the English 
soldiers had nd fort to retire to till the fleet could afford 
th^ reWef. He accordingly parried in 1789 an im¬ 
portant scheme for extending the .fortifications of the 
W,§st Indies f he at the same time strengthened, the 
naval forces both in the East Indies and in the Medi- 
teiTan 5 ;in; and when, two years later, serious compli- 
cationi) bad arisen with Spain, it was the grompthess 
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aud eiTuifiioy *o£ thfe BriCish ifikval fcrce that chiefly 

averted the daijgir. 

The <£eputh wfls of the same kind as that which h^ 
led to the Spanish unSer Walpole. * Some English 
merchants had begun to seek for thb Chinese market fiirs 
and ginseng, a vegetable lar^ly ei^ployed for<^edi^ 
cinal purposes in Gliina, along the ^jorth-west coast of 
America, and had planted an Euglish trading settle¬ 
ment a^Nootka Sound, on Vancouver’s Island, near the 
foast of California. It was a country which had been 
discovered by Magellan, and first seriously explored 
by Capi: In Cook, and it had liith(n’to»been entirely un¬ 
occupied by Europeans. The Spaniards had never pene- 
t rat ed to it, but by virtue of a bull of Alexander VI. they* 
(Claimed a sovereignty over all lands comprised between 
Horn and the 60th degree of noi’th latitude—in 
her words, the entire western coast both of South and 
> nith America, and wlien after a considerable interval 
t.bey discovered the existence of a British settlement in 
these distant parts, they determined to suppress it. 
Two Spanish ships 6f war accordingly hastened to 
Nontka ISound, took possession of the British settle¬ 
ment, hauled down the Britifth flag, replaced it by the 
flag of Sppin, captured four English vessels, and treated 
their crews wit h extreme harshness and indignity. 

These events took place in the April of 1789. • A 
few months lakr, accounts, at first dim* and confused, 
but afterwards more complete, arrived in Eiy;ope, ant^ 
it soon appeared likely that the affaii’ would assuml a 
most fonhidable clim’acter. Complaints jvere made on 
botb sides. The Spanish ambassador in London ^fas 
instructed to desire that the subjects of Gre%t Britain 
should no Ibnger be lillowed to trade^ settle, or\sh on 
the western coast of America, while the English denied * 
the rights of SjJaiu to this unoccupJbd coast^ pud de- 

9 % 
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manded a reytitu!^ ion of the c^ptiiiiHl' ye^sels, with tlieir 
properties and crews:. an iiulejnnihcafiun for 1hel<»sse3 
, they had suffered, and a reparation £is Alajesty for 
tlie insult that had been offered to the*British ffag. The 
inonev value of the Nootka ^ound trade and settlement 
was very small, and "certainly not suHicient. to com- 
oensate for a w’eek of ^ ar; but a question ^f hoiioui* 
and a question of^,future right of settlement had been 
raised, which, could not be suffered to drop. The 
Spaniards answered the remonstrances of England by 
stating that the English vessels had been ah’eady re¬ 
leased and their offence condoned on the gi’ound of their 
ignorance of the eights of Sj>ain, but they would give no 
satisfaction or indemnification; they asserted* in the 
strongest terms their exclusive sovereignty over the 
whole of the western coast of America, and they rapidly 
collected and equipped a great fleet,' Pitt promptly re¬ 
plied by a general imprcs.-'iiient of sailoi*s, and by a 
message to Parliament asking for assistance to defend 
the honour and interests of the country. 

A vot** of credit for a million was at once passed ; the 
ffeet was put upon a war footing ; each party began to 
seek for alliances ; and it seena d possible that fliis petty 
dispute would, lead to a general conflagration. Holland 
and Prussia were appealed to by Engluiul, confor¬ 
mity with the late treaty of alliance. Spain, on the other 
ha®d, negotiated with Pussia, vvhicli was now on )jad 
terms with England; but she especially relied on the 
^ssistancp of France, wliich was bound to her by tlie 
trdfekty of 17G2. The Revolution was now running its 
course in that country, and the dh’ectioii of‘its policy 
wffe very doubtful. Montmorin, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, appears to have inclined to war, and a con- 
fcider^e party haped that it wouW give a hew turn to 
the popular passions which had become so Tormidalfl^ 
at bonie, Montrflorin, in obeilience tt) the tri*aly of 
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alliance, prepared a* French fle4t;, bul^he held an am¬ 
biguous and i|naecif5ed language^ %pd offered or sug¬ 
gested a JVonch mediation. Lafayette, whosefitifluenye 
was at this time vbry gi’ea^ and who detested England, 
was a strong partisaij of war, but the Jacobin (Opposition 
V('heTn(uitly repudiated it.. Nothing, they maintained, 
could be mow more dangerous Bo the J^evolution, ri^thing 
would be more likely to save the. monarchy, than a 
foreign war. D’Aiguillon, Robespierre,, Lamotte, and 
above ail Barnave, (ienounced the policy which, in order 
4o stitln the Revolution, was about to plunge France into 
bankruptcy, and invoke the spirit of conquest in oppo¬ 
sition to the spirit of libei'ty, and thFy desired to take 
f ile ])owt^r of declaring war from the King. ]\firabeau 
on otlier grounds was op[iOBed to war, and it was finally* 
agioe.d that peace and war should for the future be voted 
by the (^luiniber, though only on the proposal and with 
i.ie sanction of the Kini?.* 


This decision made it ccrtmn that France would not 


at^sist Spain in the war, and the latter country therefore 
fnind it absoliit* ly necessary to recede. tA. skilful 
ne7otia{or, named Fiti^.lierbert, had been sent to Madrid, 
and, after some hesitation, a convention was eWawn 
up and signed in October 1700 which, substantially 
satisfied the • Eitglish demands. It wa.s agreed that 
Spain should restore the buildingvS and tract of land 
taken from British subjects on Nootka Sound find make 
reparation for all subse(]uent acts of viejemee; and the 
right of navigating and fishing in the Pacil^ Ocean,, 
and making commercial s<^ttlements on its coasts, was 
secured to both nations under the following restrictions. 
British vessels were forbidden to approach witliin fen 
B(‘a leagues jof any part of the coast actually eepunied by 
the Spaniards. The* Spaniards and* British s^ijects 
were to have equal ,aud jinrestricted liberty to traile in 


* See SybM, Uist.de VEurope, 1. 177-183. 
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all parts of the no^th-\v6st of Amerilia and of the adjacent 
islands situated to,tin north of the setr-lements already 
occupied by Spain; but neither were to flirm f^y settle¬ 
ment on the east or west coasts of South America 
southward of tne Spanish settlements. The success of 
this negotiation added gi’eatly to the reputation of Pitt 
and t<pthe prestige of England in Europe, though the 
cost of the episorfe, amounting, as we have seen, to 
nearly three millions, remained to be provided for in the 
Budget of 1791. V 

In other quarters the aspect of aflairs outside 
England was menacing and disquieting. In Septem¬ 
ber 1786 Lord Cornwallis had taken possession of 
power as Governor-General of India. His adniinistra- 
«tion is memorable in Indian history for many imjwrt- 
ant internal reforms, and especially for a settlement of 
land ownership and land taxation, ‘which has been a 
fertile source of controversy to our own dav. It is" 
also memorable for one ef the most fonnidable native 
ware in which England has ever been en^ayfed. We 
have seem, in a famer volume, the long, desperate, and 
dbubtful conflict which Hyder Ali, the Sultan of My¬ 
sore, chad waged against the i)“wer of England; and we 
have seen also that after his <1* v}h it was continued for 
a year by his son Tippoo Sahib, with such indecisive 
results that the Peace of Mangalore, whicli terminab'd 
it in 1784, left both of the contending parties the 
whole territory they liad possessed before the war be- 
^an. In^l790 an attack wliich Tij»poo vSahib had made 
sotue months before, upon the Rajah of Travancore, 
who was alli^ with the English,**again brdhght the 
old antagonists into the field. The English were as¬ 
sisted by powerful native alliances, but the war was 
condy4l^ by Tippoo with extraordinary bburago and 
ability, and it was marked by peveral vicissitudes. At 
first t^ English*^carried eveiything Before them, but 
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they encountered a’serictis revtrse db a place -called 
Sattimungul, Jind several well-fougjit conflicts in the 
latter pajrt- of^*l790 left the fortunes of the* war still 
divided and ambiguous, fippoo Sahib brought armies 
of more than forty thousand men into the fieH, and he 
showed HO inconsiderable skill in Strategy. Cornwallis 
commanded the English in person faring the ^jreate]; 
part of the war, and after several blpody and obstinate 
l)attles, which it is not necessary here to describe, he 
succeeded, in March 1792, in bringing it to a complete 
•and glorious termination. Seringapatam, the capital 
of Mysore, was invested and reduced to extremities, 
and 'I'ippoo Sahib was obliged to sign a peace, surren- 
(loring half his dominions to the allies, paying a sum 
pf more i han four millions sterling in compensation for' 
the war, releasing all his prisonei*s of war, and giving 
up two of his three sons as hostage^ to the English. 

In Europe, foreign politics had long been obscured 
and troubled by the ambition of Catherine 11. This 
extraordinary woman, the daughter of a poor Prussian 
prince, had obtained, by the deposit!tn and murder of 
her husband in 1762; a wider and more perfect range 
of absofute authority than any other European ^ve- 
reign, and, in spite of a levity and a caprice which were 
the despair of fareigii statesmen and diplomatists, and 
which Often induced them greatly to underrate her 
capacities,* her reign was one of the greatest-and iQost 
successful in the eighteenth century., •Assimilating 



' See, e.g., the ouriovs letters her successes were in a 

of ^r J. Harris in the Mahnos- large measure *those of a 

hun/ Correspondence. That very nate gambler, and that she was 

able diplomatist, while aoknow- wholly incapable d pursuing any 
K'dging thaf Catherine* was a one line <^1 policy by or 

Woman of neat talents, great through a sober and imlmpas*, 

courage, ana sometimes of groat sioned calculation of interests, 
resolution, evidently believed 
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’ of the*most adv^ahced 6iiiikeii> of Ifer fi/nr, thoroughly 
cfiiiversaii^ with tl^eip writings in a t^untry whei'e 
.spvioiis Plitdy was almost unknown,* enlightened, toler¬ 
ant and generous, good-natijred and‘’forgiving almost 
to a fault,* a warm and steady friend, delighting in the 
happiness of those wlio were immediately about her,* 
]^rfect^y free fron\ all kfhds of superstition, and per¬ 
fectly undazzled by the unrealities and convention¬ 
alities of her r position,—she retained, amid all the 
excesses of an abandoned and shameless life, a itrange 
power of wisely measuring and employing the capa- • 
cities of men, and of pursuing, with i*are political judg¬ 
ment and indomiUdble resolution, certain great lines of 
policy. In a few years she made the dreams df Peter 
*ihe Great all but a reality. The internal administra 7 
tion of Russia in nearly all its branclips was reformed. 
A new code of legislation was established ; torture was 
abolished ; religious toleration was extended ; hospitals 
and other institutions of*benevolence were exlensivelv 
founded ; measures were taken to encourage the arts 
and sciences, and* improve agricultui*e; the army and 
navy were reorganised; an atteuipt was even rpade to 


' See the very emphatic re- 
^ marks of that most competent 
judge, the Princess I'a-'Chkaw. - 
.Hen loirs of the Princess Dnsch- 
kau* tedited by Mrs. Bradford), 
i. 13. , 

^ Much light has been thro\^n 
•n ^hesc stdes of the charac¬ 
ter of Catherine by the publi¬ 
cation of her very confidential 
coFKspondence Vith Grimm. 
One passage I mu.s't quote as an 
illustration.* The Empress (she 
Is wriiii|^ in 17U1) cosiplains to 
•Grimm that she is getting so old 
that there are families^bout her 
!>f whom has known the fifth 


or ?jxth generations. ‘ VoilA do 
grandes jircMves. do ^ieillesso, ot 
mcrae ce recit en ticnt peut-etre, 
inai.i c^ue faire ? Et inalgrd cola 
j'airne a la folic ct comnio un 
enfant dc cinq ans A voir joucr 
au colinmaillard et A tous l(<s 
jeux d’enfants po8.siblos. lios 
jeifhcs gens et mes petits-fils et 
fillos di.#..‘nt qu’il faut quo j’y 
sins pour que la gaftA y rdgne A 
lour gr6, et qu’ils sont plus 
hardis e't A leur aise quand j’y 
snis qde sans moi*. C’est dono 
inoi qiii siiis le *' Lus^igmachei'.’* * 
-- f’o}tcsp. dft Cath. ei Qtimm, 
p. 5^2, , 
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form a third *e^at4, and at tSe Badie time a •skilful,* 
ambitious, aijd perfectly unscrwpi^ous foreign policy 
gave the Emj^ress a complete ascendency itt •Noi-theri^ 
and Eastern Europe. ‘^I came to Russia,’ she once 
said, ‘ a poor girl y Russta has dowerdd me»richly, but 
1 have'paid her back with Azdf, the Crimea, and the 
Ukraine.’ In 1772, by thelirst iiyquitous partitionjof 
Poland, she acquired a territory comprising an area of 
2,500 geographical square miles, and.a population of 
about* one and a hqlf millions ; and by steadily main¬ 
taining anarchy in the remainder of the kingdom she 
prepared the way for its future downfall. In 1774 she 
teiminated her first Turkish war* by the Treaty of 
Kainafdji, which severed the Crimea from Turkey, con¬ 
st it utod it into a separate khanate, and, beside some 
acc<'ssinn uf ten'itory, gave Russia a protectorate over 
(3 reek Christians at Constantinople and admitted Rus¬ 
sian commerce to the Black Sea. 

In the beginning of 1784 she took another gigantic 
stride, and without a war she succeeded in incorpo¬ 
rating the whole of the Crimea in Mie Russian Empire. 
Ifer i^sitioii in the'war which grew out of the Airferi- 
caii lievolution was beyond comparison the proydest in 
Kui'ope, for her help was equally and, almost abjectly 
courted by bfJth sides; while, as the originator of tl^, 
armed neutrality, she placed herself at the head of the 
neutral Powers. Her commercial treaty with Ki^land 
in 17G6, with Denmark in 1782, witlw iftistria in 1785, 
and with France in 1787 increased her iqfliience and 
power; and now her Jjivat object was the total destruc¬ 
tion of the Turl^sh Empii’^, the parij^tion of its terri¬ 
tory, and the construction of a Greek empire, ^hich 
would subservient to her influence. • , 

The policy was not altogether a new one.V Turkey, 
Catherine once said, is the natural enemy of Russia,^ 
FVance is of Eygland; and the |rradiial e:|ten8ion of 
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^liussiaa. doniinionVaion^ the ahoreeC of^the Black Sea 
towaid th& Mediterranean had been, from ^ke days of 
Peter the* Great, a mv’'ourite object of Rdpiauc policy, 
lly 'the conquest, in 1696, of the strong fortress and 
port of Azef, by'the fortincaUon of the port of Tagan¬ 
rog on the Black Sea, *and by the commencement of a 
Black Soa fleet, Peter himself had done muclr for its 
accompHshment; btij; a few years later a great Russian 
defeat in Moldavia undid the work, and in 1711 the 
Peace of the Pruth deprived him of all that itf this 
quarter he had won. The campaigns of Munich be¬ 
tween 1735 and 1739 gave the Russians for a time 
Azof and Oczakow, <ind complete dominion over Mol¬ 
davia, and a Russian army penetrated into the Crimea; 
but at the Peace of Belgrade in 1739 the tide was again 
roDed back. With the exception of Azof, which was 
deprived of its fortifications, Russia retained scarcely a 
vestige of her Turkish conquests; and an article of the 
peace specially forbade the ^formation of a Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea. 


The struggle bitween the two rivals was not 
renefwed till the war of Catherine, 'and it was at% tliis 
time th|t the project of making serious use of flreek 
discontent seem^ first to have arisen.* The OrlofFs, 
.whose;: star was then in the ascendant, warmly-supported 
' ; and a Russian fleet from the Baltic, commanded 

by Alexis Orloff, the murrleier of Peter HI., entered 
the Mediterranliap in 1770, defeated a Turkish fleet 
at Scio, burned it at Tchesme near the Bay of 
Smjrnia, and provoked in the Morea some abortive but 
blo^y risings, which were savagely reitressed. The ex¬ 
pulsion of the hfohammedans from Europe, which had 


* Some sl^tVommuaf^tions they do hot appear to have 
ha^before oeen kept up between had much importanep. See 
the Rassiaoa anti the Greek Borel, Im Questi^m d'OrittU on 
,prieat8 under Turkish ruA, but XVXII’^ Hiclt, pp. 11, ia« 
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]uTig been the*favom'ite ^ream Oh|istian fa^ticism,* 
now somewhat 8traD*gely found it| warmest advocate in 
VoltairejWho,<in letters both to Catlferine and ^ Frede¬ 
rick, set fortlfthef independence of Greece and the par-’ 
tition of the other Ottoma*b dominions in Eurppe as the 
noblest •objects for their ambitien. In a. little work, 
called ‘ Le Tocsin des Rois,* which was written in 1771, 
he endeavoured to overcome the dJ)po3ition orMarfe 
Theresa, and to enlist her services in the cause. If the 
coTit.in#ntal Christian Powers would on*ly, he said, lay 
aside for a short time their jealousies and join against 
the 'Purkish barbarians, a single campaign would un- 
doLibu uly give Bosnia and Bulgaria to Austria, while 
the victorious armies of Catherine would march upon 
Constat flnople. The project of establishing a Greejf 
’empire whicli would be practically dependent on Russia 
wns passionately adopted by Potemkin, who for many 
yt^ars had the greatest influence over Russian foreign 
jifdicy, and in the latter yoar^ of his life it was almost 
the only object at which he aimed. 

The attitude of other nations oi^ the Eastern ques- 
tion presents some, singular contrasts. From the time 
when Francis I. defied the theological passions and pre¬ 
judices of Europe by allying liimself with the'Turks, 
I’ranee Jhad. u.siially openly or secretly’favoured them, 
and she had gradually obtained the greater part of th^ 
liCvant trade, which was one of the chief elements of 
the prosperity of Marseilles. To Russia she was al¬ 
most always hostile. As the leading cctntinental Power 
she was keenly sensible to the dangers of Russian ambi¬ 
tion and aggression. She usually inspired the anti- 
Russian party at Constantinople, at Stockholm, and in 
J^oland; and the compleR' temporary eclipse of French 
inlluence*that folldw'ed the fall of phoiseuT\\i^s one of 
the chief causes of that great crime and calamity, tke 
tii*st partition *of Poland. As the lending Mediterranean 
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Power, Fmnce w/^s especially^ interested in prott'ctiiig 
' Turkey, and she was Jjuite resolved th&t Russia should 
obtain nq footing iifthe southern seas. 

England, on the other hand, during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century wa^ closely allied to Russia, 
J both commercially and politically. Her commerce with 
Russia ^was extremely profitable. She brought to her 
the goods of the ladies and of Western Europe, and 
received in return the maritime stores that were essen¬ 
tial to her fleet. Politically, English statesmen, who were 
mainly governed by jealousy of France, looked ui»on 
Russia as a great countei*poise to that State, and saw 
with pleasure the very considerable part which in the 
eighteenth century she had begun to take in V.^estern 
politics. In 1766 Chatham made an earnest, though 
unsuccessful, attempt to form a Nortli^'rn Alliance of 
Russia, Prussia, and Great Rritain td counttn-act tJie 
family compact of the House of Bourbon.* In 1770, 
when a Russian fleet for the first time appeared with 
hostile intentions in the ^Mediterranean, Choiseul pro¬ 
posed to despatch a^Frehch fleet to destroy it, and Spain 
would probably have supported him; but England in¬ 
terposed in this very critical moment of the Eastern 
rpiestioh, and informed the cabinets of Versailles and 
Madrid that slie would regard any attempt tp arrest the 
* progress of the Russian fleet as an act of hostility to 
herself.* TJiree yeais later, when the w'ar against the 
Turks was at dts height, Chatham wrote to Shelburne: 
* Your loixlship well knows I am quite a Russ. I trust 
the Qttomati will pull down tlie House of Bourbon in 
his fall j ** and he always maintained that it ought to be 


' Chatham Corresjpondetice^ iii. 207; Sdgur, PolitU/ne de tom 
80-32, 36, 37, ^6, 174, 175. les CabwieU de VEurope^ U. 

* Malme^ory’s IHnrks and 174. 

Ciirrispondence, i. 256; Dyer’s • CfiatJtam Correspoiidencet iv. 
Hist, of Modern Europe, iv. 29B, ^99. 
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an essential part of»English foreign jfDlicy to ei\i;er into, 
no kind of cownIctiSn with the TJ^irks.* In 1.781, when 
England wasVeduced to almost th^ lowest state of de¬ 
pression by the iA.merican war and by the hostility of 
France; Spain, and Hollllnd, she eiide«voiired to pur¬ 
chase tlje mediation and assistance of Russia by offering 
a perpetjial defensive alliance^nd the island of Minorca, 
which would have given her a secure position* in the 
MediteiTanean; but after much hesitation, and contraiy 
to the^advice of Potemkin, Catherine rejected an offer 
• which would have probably involved her in an immediate 
war.^ The resentment produced in England by this 
refusal, and by the unfriendly conduct of Russia in the 
matter-of the armed neutrality, was still further in¬ 
creased by the crushing duties w'hich Russia imposed, 
‘ill 178d, on most articles of British produce, and by a 
na'dgation law which, in the same year, cut off the pro- 
Uihle carrying trade between Russia and Southern 
Ihiiope, which had hitherto^ been enjoyed by British 
vessels.® Still the permanent policy of England and 
LVaiice remained unchanged. In 1!483 and^784, when 
Russia took complete jiossession of the Crimea, France 
strongly and earnestly remonstrated ; England used her 
jiolitical influence steadily in favour of Russian aggran¬ 
disement ; and was probably in a large degree owun^ 
to that influence that Russia was able without a w%ar 
with France t^i (“'Riblish at Sebastopol her ascemjency 
on the Black Sea/ • 


' Pari. Hist. xxix. 39, 62. • 

^ Malmf'.sbury’s JA^rics and 
Ciyrrt'spmuience, i. 845, 3C4, 378 - 
399-402, 43«. 

’ Macphersoii’siimwZso/ Com- 
merce, iv. 8», 39. • 

^ On June 30 , 1783 . Harris 
wrote from«9t. Petersburg: ‘.The 
Etnperor’a communication of liis 


having formed an alIianc#wAh 
Kussia, and of the Empress's in¬ 
tentions on tlie Crimea, to Franco, 
has produced a strong repre^nta- 
tion from that Qourt to this, in 
which, after expreSsii^ directly 
their suYprise at her Imperi|^ 
Maj(>sty's still forming newelaims 
on the* Turks, and indirectly 
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The amiexatitjfli of *fche Orimea^wa?? jhiefly accom-. 
plished during the bii^f period of the Coalition Ministry, 
and Fox, .who then directed English foreigiji affairs, 
showed himself as Russian as Chatham had been. 

* My system of* foreign politics,’ he wrote to Haii'is, 

* is deeply rooted. Alliances with the Northern Powers 
ever ha^e been, and ever’*will be, the system «of every 
enlightened Englisnman.’* His favourite policy, he 
said, was an alliance of England with Prussia, Den¬ 
mark, and EiisSa; but if the dissension between Russia 
and Prussia rendered this impossible, he was prepared 
to enter into an alliance with Denmark, Russia, and 
the Emperor.* One of the reproaches which Fox 

denying the justness of their justice to the Russian ministers, 
claims, the King of'France makes say that they admitted entirely 
a tender of his mediation . . . these idea^, entered in the most 
pointing out the uncertainty of proper manner into our situation, 

the success of war, and the serious and gave me clearly to under- 

&nd‘*incalculable” consequences^ stand that, unless either of the 
with which her persisting in this' Bourbon Courts should take such 
measure may be attended. . . . sir ps as would directly attack 

The Empres^j is exceedingly oui interests, the Empress did 
angry.’ Eight weeks later, having not expect more from us than 

received instructions from Eng- what we had done for h6r in the 
land, Harris reported to Fox llu^t Turkish war. On Sunday, 

his conversations with Russian previously to my taking leave, 

ministers about the annexation the Vice-ChanceUpr told me that 

if>f the Crimea and the attitude he had her Imperial* Majesty’s 
of France. ‘1 confined myself orde)S to express the warmest 

to such general observations as gratitude for this undoubted 

naturally present: themselves on mark of the King’s attention to 
such an occasion, >and endea- the interests of hor empire.’— 
▼cured to make them feel that, Malmesbury’s jDianes and Corre- 

falcigtted by a long and expensive spoTtdence, ii. 48, 66. 
war, the services my Court could ‘ Malmesbury’s Diaries and 
render her Imperial Majesty by Correspondence, ii. 40. See, too, 
a sttong exertion of its political his own striking account of nis 

influence woul^ be boGi more policy at the time of the annexa* 

efficacious atfd more agreeable tion of the Crimea. *Parl. Hist. 
than any^others, however well xxix. 63. 

^sposed we might be to employ ^ Malmesburjjr’s Didries, ii. 61^ 
them in her behalf. 1 must, in 6^. 
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brought against Shcjbume waB#thatyhe app^red at' 
this time to prefer a French to^a Northern ^al fiance, 
aiM that he w%8 believed to share •the viewe ,of Ver¬ 
gennes’ about the ®astem question.* • 

What those views were may be gathered from a 
very remarkable confidential papeii on the dangers im¬ 
pending *in Eastern Europe, ^which was drawn^up by 
Vergennes in October 1782, shortly before the tennina* 
tion of the American war, for the instruction of Mont- 
raorin, who was then French ambassadbr at Madrid. 
The Emperor and the King of Prussia, he said, were 
competing for the favour of Catherine, and although 
Russia was at this time occupied wijh troubles in the 
Crimea,,it was probable that those very troubles might 
lead in the near future to most serious dangers. If the 
three Powers should ever agree to give a mortal blow to 
the Turks, Prance would soon bitterly regret that she 
liad been unable to prevent it. If an active and en¬ 
lightened Power obtained possession of the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces which touched the .Adriatic, she would soon 
become the mistress of Italy, and there would be a total 
change in the continental system an^ in the*balance 
power. • France alone was not strong enough to oppose 
it, but Prance and England united might do so, ^nd ii 
was plainly for the interest of England’also, that the 
balance df power in Europe should not be overturned 
For these reasons Vergennes considered that^ it was o 
great importance to France that the war with Englanc 
should bo speedily terminated, and that the lattei 
Power should not be so weakened or so bopele^slj 
alienated as to be.unatle or unwilling to co-operatc 
witjj France in maintaining the European continejjta 
system.* ^ ^ 

' Malmesbury’s Diariet, ii. 50, VAmirtqtffi, iii. 830-33‘J. A say 
51, 64. ing of Vergennes on the Easteri 

* Gircourf, Hist^ de VAcHon . question ^is reported to havi 
commune de la Fra^e et de greatly struck Joseph JI.: * Uu( 
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A triple allias;;\ce of Jlussii^ Prussia, a^d the Emperor 
for the pg,i-tition of Turkey, which Vei'gejines so greatly 
feared, find which ^'oltaire had done hi^ best to effect, 
** seemed at one time very probable. «In *1769 such an 
alliance |iad actually beenj^ proposed by Russia, and 
in 1772, when the partition of Poland was ^impend¬ 
ing, Austria had suggested the partial di^member- 
fdent 'of Turkey. ‘ It was a suggestion of aggravated 
treacheiy, for scarSely a year had passed since Austria 
had allied herSelf with Turkey, had promised ta obtain 
the restoration of the territory which Russia had in 7 . 
vaded, and had received a considerable Turkish sub¬ 
sidy.* Frederick,,the Great, however, entirely rejected 
this policy. He calculated that Turkish assistance 
might be very useful to Prussia in a war either with 
Russia or with Austria, and that anotlier field of spolia¬ 
tion might be more easily and morfe profitably secured. 
In ‘ the beginning of the reign of Catherine he had 
been her close ally, and he spared no flattery to win 
her favour and no expense to secure her counsellors. 
Count Panin was^ especially at the head of the Prus¬ 
sian party at St. Petersburg, and the alliance had 
two consequences of great importance. The fir^t parti¬ 
tion of Poland was mainly due to Frederick and Cathe¬ 
rine, for although, when it had become inevitable, Maria 
‘ Theresa reluctantly acquiesced in it and consented to 
accept a portion of the territory, the whole initiative 

( i ■ .i ■, ■ ■ ^ ■ i iw w i u mm ^ m 

partition de I’Enij^ire Ottoman the remarkable prescience of this 
i^’est pas difficile, mais je ne vois French statesman, that he had 
pas 4a compensation pour Con- ex]eressed his alarm during the 
stantinople.*— Auckland Corre- Turkishowar of 1769 lest that 
spoi^dmce, i. 221. ^Vergennos had war should lead to a partition of 
proposed to Fox to join him Poland—a prediction whicl? was 
in his remonrtrauce to Russia perfectly verified by the event, 
against ^he Seizure of the Crimea See Soiel, QuesHort d'Orient au 
Jn 1783, but Fox pe?emptorily XVIIl^ siicle, p. 37. 
declined.—PaW. Hist. xxix. 63. V Ibid. pp. 48-51,208,213,217. 

It is one of the raany^proofs of 
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lay with the othej* t^o ccJnspirafors. ‘’It is difficult to 
exaggerate the; extent to which it ^ook the political 
system,, log^ered* the public morals, and weakeiled thp 
public law of Europe, for it was an example of strong 
Powers conspiring to plunier a feeble Pbwer,*with no 
more regard for honour, or honesty, or the* mere de¬ 
cency of appearances than is ^hown by a burgfer or, 
a footpad. The Prussian alliance Jiad also a very 
serious and persistent influence in alieiifiting Russia 
from E»gland during the very critical years of the 
American struggle, for Frederick, from the time when 
he was deserted by Lord Bute, looked upon England 
with a more than political malevolence* On the other 
hand, the’alliance gave Russia no assistance in her pro¬ 
jects upon Turkey, wliile Maria Theresa, as sovereign of 
Austria and Hungary, was vitally interested in pre¬ 
venting a Russian ascendency in Eastern Europe. In 
Catherine’s first Turkish war the Russians occupied 
Moldavia and Wallachia, but the Austrians at once pre¬ 
pared to ally themselves with the Turks, and these pro¬ 
vinces were in consequence relinquished. • 

The ^cath of Maria Theresa in 1780 and the acces¬ 
sion of Joseph II. to his full power gave a complete 
change to Eastern politics. The character of Joseph is 
a curious ^udy. -He was undoubtedly superior in in¬ 
telligence to the average of European monarchs; he 
was as exemplary as his mother in the industry with 
which he devoted himself to the duties of Jiis office, and 
he had a most real desire to leave the world better than 
he found it; but a deplorable want of sound judgmeift, 
of moral scruple, aifd of firmness and p^ersistency of 
will, made him at once one of the most dangerous an'fl 
most unfortunate sovereigns of his time, iqibitious, 
fond of power, and at Ihe same time feverishly restless 
and impatient, his mind ^as in the highest degree sus¬ 
ceptible to the political ideas that wei^e floating tjirough 
VOL. VI. 0 
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the intellectual 'Gtmos^here of Biyrope, 'and he was an 
inveterate dreamer dreams. Large, comprehensive, 
and startling schemes of policy—^radical* changes in in¬ 
stitutions, manners, tendencies, habilfe, and traditions— 
had for him aih irresistible* fascination; and when he 
saw, or thoXight he ^w, the bourne to which, political 
, forces^were tending, it was his natural impulse to en¬ 
deavour to attaiix, it at once. Sometimes skilful in 
designing, buf^ never skilful in executing, the sarcasm 
of Frederick, that Joseph always took the second step 
before he had taken the first, was well justified. What 
obstacles, traditions, prejudices, manners, settled beliefs 
and tones of thought place in the path of the most 
powerful reformer—how necessary it is even for a de- 
fspotic sovereign to consult times and seasons, and to 
sefek in hid reforms for the line^ of least resistance— 
Joseph never understood, and the result was that his 
policy in nearly all its parts was a deplorable failure. 
In foreign affairs it consisted chiefly of daring and 
adventurous enterprises, rashly undertaken and fitfully 
and irresolutely conducted. In domestic affairs it con¬ 
sisted partly of great reforms in perfect accordance with 
the most enlightened political speculation of his time, 
but forced into a precipitate maturity, with no regard for 
the habits, wishes, and prejudices of'his, subjects, and 
partly of a series of unjustifiable attempts to destroy 
the restraints which, in some parts of his dominions, 
custom and la^y had imposed upon his authority. 

In 1780 he first met Catherine in Poland, and he 
afterwards accompanied her to St. Petersburg. His 
object was to weaken the Prussian influence, and in this 
he. succeeded; but he soon fell under the spell of the 
great Empress, and his romantic nature caught up with 
eagerness Voltaire’s idea of a Gre^ empire and a pai*ti- 
"tion of Turkey. In 1783, in direct opposition to the 
settled policy of Austria, and especially to the policy of 
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his mother dutiijg ^he last Turkish 4^ar, he assisted 
with all his influence the Russian^ in acquiring the 
Crimea, qpd even sent an army to the frontier t(t intin^^- 
date the Turks.* The dea^ of Panin in 1783, and the 
death of Frederick the Great in August 1786, strength¬ 
ened the* alliance, and in 1787 “Joseph accompanied 
Catherine* in her triumphant journey to Kherson and 
the Crimea. The determination t© revive a breek 
empire at Constantinople was no longer concealed. 
Catherine had already named her second grandson Con¬ 
stantine, clothed him in Greek dress, procured Greek 
nurses to instruct him in the language of his future 
subjects, ordered a medal to be stitick representing 
on one side the head of the young Prince,' and on the 
other a cross in the clouds, from which a flash of light-< 
ning descended upon the mosque of St. Sophia.* The 
Turkish names of the newly acquired territory on the 
Black Sea were abolished, and their Greek names re¬ 
vived. A great body of troops was collected to wel¬ 
come the Empress. At Kherson she made her public 
entry through a magnificent arch, w4iich boie the in¬ 
scription, ‘ The way to Byzantium,’ and at Sebastopdl 
she reviewed the considerable Russian fleet which, now 
rode triumphantly upon the waters of the JEuxine. 

Throughout ihe Turkish Empire, Russian agents 
%vere incessantly employed in preparing the way for 
the intended enterprise, They excited, or assisted,.an 
insurrection which had broken out in .Egypt. They 
steadily sowed dissension in Greece. The Hospodar of 
Moldavia had long been in the pay of the Courts* o^ 
St. Petersburg an(? Vienna, and when ^is treachery 
was •discovered, he fled to Russian terntory and tile 
Empress refused to surrender him. Russiop consuls 


* * Goxe’s Mous»^of Austria^ ii. 593, 594. 
» Ibid, 661. 
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were tiie special ‘tenti'es of ifttrig^e, the Govern¬ 
ment insi'sted on e^^taUishing one at Var^a, witliin 120 
. mjles of Constantinople. There were constant com¬ 
plaints of injustices done jio Turkish commerce, of 
violences lione k) Turkish sailore, and no redress could 
be obtainea. Demands were now put forward by 
JRussi%*for a total(,renuneiation of Turkish sovereignty 
over Georgia; for .the surrender of Bessarabia, on the 
ground that it. had once belonged to the Tai'tar khans; 
for the establishment of hereditary governors in Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia, which would have made these 
provinces virtually independent of the Porte.* 

As early as 1766 the Sultan had issued an address 
to the Mohammedan world describing in touching and 
“eloquent terms the seizure of the Ciiinea in time of 
peace; the' steady encroachment^ of Russia on the 
Black Sea coast; the attempts of Russian agents to 
withdraw Turkish vassals from Turkish rule and to 
produce insurrection among the beys of Egypt; and 
he had warned true believers that a struggle was at 
hand, when their leligion and all that was dear to them 
would be at stake.® The condition of Europe seemed 
in the highest degree unfavourable to them. Poland 
was now perfectly tranquil, and was likely to afford 
no assistance and no diversion, and Erancejcould no 
longer be counted on as a friend, and might possibly 
even be ‘ feared as an enemy. There was, indeed, a 
party in the French ministry who contended, in accord¬ 
ance with the ideas of Vergennes, that it was an essen¬ 
tial French interest to join with England for the pre¬ 
servation of the Turkish Empire,^ but other counsels 
seemed likely to prevail. In October 1787, Pitt \Vrote 
confidentjaMy to Eden, who was then envoy^ in France, 

'' ' See Annual Register, 1788, • Auckland Corr^spondencet i, 

pp. 2-11. . 220,232,245-249. 

Mbid.»1786,pp. 151, 152. 
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asking whethe# ^hei^ wa# any fcunddliou for the idea 
prevalent at J^aris, that France, fii^^ead of silpportiug 
Turkey, vas meditating a junction with Austria aijd < 
Kussia, and he inl^mated tjiat such a policy might drag 
England into the Eastern (Question, in w^ich she desired 
to take no part.* Soon after, alarming intelligence was 
received from St. Petersburg df Freijch negotiations in 
that city with the object of forming.a triple alliance of 
France, Austria, and Russia against Turkey, and there 
were riftnours that France might possibly be bribed by 
the possession of Egypt.® She appears in truth to 
liave been undecided and divided on the Eastern ques¬ 
tion, but on other grounds very desirius of the friend¬ 
ship of Russia. The close union of England, Prussia, 
and Holland naturall} inclined her in that direction,* 
and it was a significant fact thal Russia refused to 
renew her commercial treaty with England, which ex¬ 
pired in 1786, and a few months later negotiated one 
with France.^ The policy of the Emperor was not 
doubtful, and it was certain to be hostile to Turkey. 
For a long period there had been f(Jrmal and perfect 
peace between the two empires, and the Turks had ful¬ 
filled their treaty obligations with the most scrupulous 
and honourable fidelity. During the whole of the long 
and oftei^ most disastrous war of Maria Theresa, when 
the House of Austria had been reduced to the most 
desperate straits, when Hungary had been jfgain and 
again left open and unprotected, the Turks had never 
suffered either cupidity, or fanaticism, or a desire to re^ 
gain their ancient powtJr, or the example of Christian 
princes, to persuad^them to break their plighted word 
or t6 attack their defenceless neighbour. Their rewifrd 
was that, without a shadow of provocation an^i through 

* Auckland Correspondence, i. * Macphersou'8 AnndU q/» 
217. * p ' . Commerce iv. 116. 

Ibid. 222, 223, 302, 303. 
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mere 'greed of territory, the ‘son ef MsStia Theresa was 
now preparing to in^kde them. 

c It was evident that the cloud which was-^athering 
must soon, burst. Thousands of Tartars, driven home¬ 
less and* ruined from the ’ depopulated plains of the 
Crimea, spread the flame of indignation through the 
-Muss?ilman population, 'and the manifest provocation 
of the proceedings* of the Empress in the Crimea, and 
the new Russian demands that were sent to Constan¬ 
tinople, still further increased it. The Turks'inet the 
danger like a military and semi-barbarous people. 
They rejected absolutely and haughtily the Russian de¬ 
mands ; they made a counter-demand for the restoration 
of the Crimea; they imprisoned the Russian ambassador; 
^and in August 1787 they declared war against Russia. 

It was a bold step, and it soon involved half Europe 
in war. Prance, indeed, declared her determination to 
be neutral; she announced that she would throw no 
obstacles in the way of al Russian fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; she made an unsuccessful attempt at mediation, 
and for a*few mohths the struggle was confined to the 
two original combatants. It consisted chiefly of wholly 
unsuccessful attacks by the Turks on Kinburn, which 
guards the mouth of the Dnieper, and which was de¬ 
fended with great skill by Suwarrow. ’ BatmPebruaiy 
1788, Joseph, having completed his preparations, de¬ 
clared war against the Porte, and immense forces, both 
of Austrians and Russians, streamed across the frontier. 
In the war between the Russians and Turks in 1788 
the former were almost uniformly successful. The chief 
events were the total defeat by the Russians of a 
T&kish fleet in the Liman, and especially the capture 
of Oczakovl by Potemkin. The siege lasted from July 
to December. Both the attack and the defence were 
carried on with extraordinary resolution J but the 
Russians had almost relinquished their enterprise in 
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despair, when a ^raj^ sheH blowifig up^a magazine made 
the fortificatio;^ untenable, and thg town was taken, 
after a soene oi appalling carnage. * 

On the AuBtrfan side, ]iowever, the course of events 
was very chequered. Up to this period,* the eighteenth 
century had proved exce^ngly difestrous toliie position 
and influence of Austria in EuSxjpe. ^In the beginning 
of the century, Prussia was not yet a kingdom, and Russia 
scarcely counted in Western politics; bqjb both of these 
nation^had now grown into military Powers of the first 
Vank. France had experienced many vicissitudes, but 
she had at least consolidated her territory by acquiring 
the important Duchy of Lorraine; she had put an end 
to the chief peril that menaced her by severing Spain 
b’oin the Austrian dominions and establishing a branch* 
of the House of Bourbon on the Spanish throne ; she 
had still further strengthened her connection with 
Spain by the family compact of 1761; she was a great 
homogeneous kingdom situated amid weak and de¬ 
pendent States, and if signs of decadence and danger 
might now be traced,'they were at l«ast half concealed 
by the, brilliant empire which French literature afid 
ideas exercised over the world. But the Hoijse of 
Austria during this long period had gaijied nothing of 
importance, ‘except a section of Poland; it had lost ^ 
Spain and Naples and Sicily, Belgrade and Silesia, 
Parma, Placentia, Guastalla and a part of Lombajdy; 
and a great part of the vast hereditary dominions which 
it retained were so scattered, isolated, and defenceless 
that they were rather* a source of weakness thail of 
strength. On the* side of Turkey the ^vicissitudes of 
Austrian power had been peculiarly galling to statesrtfen 
at Viennq. The gjreat victories of Eugene and the 
Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 had given Austria, 
Belgrade^ Temeswar, the Baimat, and a part of Servi^ 
and Wallachia^ ag far as the AlutH. But the war of 
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1786- had beeii'UisastVous t6 Au^^ria^aud at the Peace 
of Belgrade, in l^BO, she lost everything, except the 
Bannat, which the Peace of Passarowitz had given her. 

To the Turkish war thq^ Emperor looked for com¬ 
pensation for the losses of his House, and he had hopes 
of acquirilig not ohly Bosnia and Servia,-but also. 
, ^oldjlvda and Wqllachia*, and thus extending liis borders 
to the Dniester. The army he brought into the field 
was estimate^ at not less than 200,000 men, with 2,000 
pieces of artillery; but partly through great dil&toriness 
and indecision, and partly through the excessive pro¬ 
longation of his line of operations, he efiected nothing 
this year at all commensurate with the magnitude of his 
preparations. Loudon and the Prince of Coburg suo 
f ceeded indeed, at great cost of life, in capturing several 
important fortresses, and at the cjose of the year a large 
part of Moldavia was in the hands of the Austrians; 
but, on the otlier hand, tw'o wholly unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts—one of them before the declaration of war— 
were made to capture Belgrade. A victorious Turkish 
army devastated la great part of -the country near the 
Bannat. More than one Turkish governor who had 
seemed to waver in his allegiance turned finally against 
the Austrians, and in September a successful attack was 
, made on the camp of Joseph near Slatinu. -The Emperor 
fled precipitately by night, leaving 4,000 men on the 
field, and a great part of his baggage and artilleiy in 
the hands of the enemy; his hopes of making a military 
reputation were blasted, and he returned to Vienna dis¬ 
enchanted and profoundly discouraged, carrying with 
him the seeds of a mortal illness. ' 

Ik 

Difiiculuies and discouragements were indeed multi¬ 
plying rapidly round his path—the refusal of Poland to 
suffer Imperial troops to march through her territory; 
the refusal of th^ Republic of Venice' to join in the 
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league againsUTJjarkJy oi* to d€j{)art from the strictest 
neutrality; tlw refusal of the King of Piedmont to 
allow ai^y recruiting in his dominions; the failure of, 
an attempt to negotiate an Imperial loan in the Low 
Countries; the formidable* discontents that had shown 
themselves in Hungary, where Joseph had subverted 
the ancient Constitution; the*sprea(^ng insurreotion iji 
Austrian Flanders, which threatened dangers of the 
gravest kind. Potemkin was hostile t§ the Austrian 
alliance, and lost no occasion of ridiculing the defensive 
•system of his ally, and the Emperor was soon made 
aware that Bussia was resolved under no possible 
circumstances to suffer him to retain Moldavia and 
Wallachia.* It had become evident, from the powers 
pf resistance displayed by the Turks, that a Greela 
empire at Constantinople was a distant dream, but a less 
ambitious project might probably be attained. Catherine 
now determined to unite Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Bessarabia in a single kingdom, governed by a prince 
of the Greek rite, who would certainly be the vassal of 
Bussia. It was not openly avowed^ but it was well 
knowi^ that the crown was reserved for Potemkih.* 
Bulgaria, therefore, and some moderate acquisitions in 
Bosnia, seemed all that Joseph could reasonably expect. 

In the meaittime the circle of the war was rapidly^ 
widening. A century before the time of which I am 
now writing, Sweden had been indisputably the fore¬ 
most Power of the North; but the disastrous day of 
Pultawa had shattered her sceptre, and the Peace 
of Nystadt, which terminated her long contest tvith 
Peter the Great, shipped her of her most valuable pro- 
virfces and made Bussia supreme in the Baltic. F^m 
that day ^ Swe den ^was never the succe ssful rival of 

' Ewart to Leeds (Prussian ^ Whitworth to Leeds (llussiaa 
Despatches, Becq^d OiSoe), 10. • Despatches, Record Office), Feb, 
17 Oct. 1789. , 12,1790. . 
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Ilussigi. She wks soifletimejf Djoie than her ob'- 
8equious*vassal. In«1743 another disastrous war was 
terminafted by another humiliating* peace, ai^d Kussia 
had gradually overcome the influence of France and ac¬ 
quired domibating authority over the poor and nu¬ 
merous nobles who diiefly directed the government of 
thfe country. The royal* authority, after the' death of 
C/harles XII., had fallen into extreme debility; but at 
last, in Gustavs III., the young nephew of Frederick 
the Great, the Swedes obtained a sovereign bcJundless 
in his ambition and his courage, and vrith extraordinary 
powers both of popular eloquence and of intrigue. 
Kelying largely on the support and subsidies of France, 
but Constituting himself at the same time the special re- 
•presentative and champion of the democracy of Sweden, 
he accomplished, in 1772, one of the most daring and 
successful revolutions of the eighteenth century. The. 
army, with the exception of a few officers, readdy fol • 
lowed him; the populate, who detested the corrupt 
aristocracy, and who were electrified by the eloquence 
of the King, wekomed the change' with enthusiasm. 
The senators were arrested in their chamber. Stockholm 
was placed under martial law. The Diet, meeting in a 
hall surroundeji by soldiers and commanded by cannon, 
gave its sanction to a new ConstitutiDn produced by 
the King, which swept away the old oligarchical as¬ 
cendency and greatly strengiJiened the royal authority, 
and the wholb change was effected within three days, 
without the effusion of a drop of blood, and with the 
manifest approval of the great body of the nation.* 


‘ A graphic account of this 
coup d^itat fWHl be found in 
Qenroy, Cfustave III. la Cour 
i-6 France. See, too, La Croix, 
Constitutions de VEurcpe. Vol¬ 
taire addressed a congratulatory 


epistle to Gustavus, in which he 
says: • 

Jenne et digne hdrltier da grand nom 
de Gnstave, • 

Saureur d'un pAple llbre «tt rol d’nn 
peiiple bra]r«. 
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This revokiiion Jbrok^ the intiuenCe of Russia in the 
internal affaiif of Sweden, and the Russo-Turkish 
war Gusfcavus saMf a chance of regaining some of her, 
lost provinces. *He armpd rapidly by land and sea; 
he made a secret treaty •with the Turk:s, by which he 
agreed to draw the sword in con^deration bf a Turkish 
subsidy,'and in the summer^ of 17^8, after slmrt a^d 
angry preliminaries, Russia and Sweden were at war. 
In June a large but very ill-equipped.Swedish army, 
under fthe command of the King, passed the frontier 
of Swedish Finland, qpptured Nyslot and besieged 
Fi’ederickshamn, while on sea two Russian ships of 
war were taken, and a formidable leet threatened St. 
Petersburg. 

, The attack furnished a powerful diversion in favour 
of the Turks, and it appears to have been strangely 
unexpected. Though rumours of Swedish armaments 
had occasionally arrived at St. Petersburg,^ no serious 
apprehension seems to have 'been felt till the Swedish 
army was on the eve of marching. Russia was making 
preparations for a great naval expedition t§ the Medi¬ 
terranean; she had officially informed Sweden of her 
intention, and Finland was so slightly defended that at 
the outbreak of the war there was a s^^ioua question 
of detaching 15,000 men from the army of Potemkin^ 
and sending them through the whole length of the 
empire to defend it. To those, indeed, who did not 
fully understand the character of the Swedish King, 
an attack seemed very improbable. Russia was by far 
the stronger Power; she had given no kind of prof oca- 


Ta Tiens d*ex6cuter tout oe qu'on a 
pr6va: • • 

Clustave a triomphd aitdt qu*U a 
pani, , 

On t'adiuire aujourt^ul, cher prince, 
autant qu*on t’aime. 


Tu vlens de reasaislr lea drolta du 
dlad^ma • 

‘ Fraser to Carmarthen, Ap^l 
11 , June 10, 27, July 8, 1788. 
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tion; Sweden hM no'ally e&ceptJtheL^tkirks; she was 
still torn‘by the dissefisions produced bjjthe revolution 
^ of 1772* her exchequer was almost Bmpty, ai^l, chiefly 
through the extravagance of the CouVt, and the King’s 
extreme passioA for operas and plays, a great debt had 
been contratted. Thfl army consisted mainly of militia, 
^idi little discipline and‘few efficient officers; ^ and an 
article* of the Constitution which had been so recently 
adopted expressly forbade the King, except in case of 
invasion, from engaging in war without the'formal 
sanction of the Diet. ' 

For a time, however, the uneasiness was very great, 
and there was some panic in the Kussian capital. 
The Russian navy had of late years been ‘greatly 
ctrengthened, and it contained several able foreigrj 
officers. Elphinstone, Greig, and Dugdale, who were 
all English or Scotch, had borne a very prominent part 
in the defeat of the Turki‘'h fleet in the Mediterranean 
in 1770. The famous corsair, Paul Jones, had been 
introduced into the Russian service by Segur, and he 
was employed on the Black Sea in the summer of 1788, 
bift in the following year he committed a disgraceful 
offence and was obliged to fly from Russia.^ Greig, who 
had now beconje an admiral, and who was an officer of 
^great ability, commanded the Russian fleet in*the Gulf 
of Finland, and he prepared promptly to encounter the 
Swedes. The intended expedition to the Mediterranean 
was at once "abandoned; a most obstinately contested 
naval battle was fought for several hours with no deci- 
sivef result; but the Russians, Who had the advantage 
of being nearer to their naval arsenals, quickly re- 


* See An Account of late ® Fra?er to Carmarthen, July 
ffransacHona in Sweden^ sent 8, 1788. Whitworth to Car- 
Keene to England, Oct. marthen, Apri,[ 24, iVsO. Sliel- 
1788. burne’s Life of Paul Jones. 
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equipped, augmqitej theh* shapered'* fleet, and* suc¬ 
ceeded in shutting up the Swed(fe jin the hsrrbour of 
Sweaborgi • 

Nearly at the lame tin^, the operations in Finland 
were totally paralysed by •the mutiny of the* Swedish 
officers, who belonged to the noble class. * They had 
been broilght to Finland, th^ sai<^ on the pietencg 
that the Russians were preparing to attack the Swedish 
territory, and they were quite ready to .sacrifice their 
lives to*defend that territory from invasion. They saw, 
however, with their own eyes that the representations 
of the Ring were absolutely false—that no Russian 
troops had been collected; that therif were no signs of 
Russian* hostility to Sweden; that they were expected 
tp engage in an ofiensive war, contrary to the plain* 
letter of the Constitution to wliich they had sworn. The 
mutiny began with a few men, but it soon spread 
through almost the whole body 'f the officers, and it 
was evident that without tlieii* assistance nothing could 
be done. They compelled the King to withdraw his 
army within his own frontiers, and they actually sent a 
deputation to St. Petersburg to make a truce, prepai^- 
tory to a peace. The Empress, who had probably pro¬ 
moted the mutiny, received them very favourably, and 
an armistice -was actually signed. ^ 

The ambitious scheme of Gustavus was thus sud¬ 
denly blighted. The shock was so great that wliey he 
fii-st heard of the mutiny he fell into a fit and lay for 
some time unconscious.^ He soon, however, recovered 
and formed his resolutions. Abandoning his Finland 
army to the care of* his brother, he returned hastily by 
a circuitous route to Sweden, where anotter and a mftst 
formidably danger had arisen. • 

This danger sprang from Denmark, there had 


r • 

< Kcone to Fraser, Aug. 29,1788. 
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been for generations i bitter natjon^l animosity be¬ 
tween th® Danes and the Swedes, which more than 
^ sixty yew’s of peace had not allayed, ana the .disaffec¬ 
tion of Norway, which then belongedTto Denmark, and 
which was belieVed to be coveted by Sweden, kept the 
wound opem Russia*and Denmark, on the other hand, 
were close allies. By the politic generosity of Russia, 
Denmark had obtained on very easy terms the important 
provinces of Schleswig and Holstein; and she had. in 
her turn bound herself to furnish an auxiliary force 
whenever Russia was attacked in .the North. Gus-' 
tavus III. had, however, laboured, as he hoped with 
success, to sever tke alliance, and to acquire a complete 
influence over his nephew the young Prince Roj/al, who 
governed Denmark, as the King was out of his mind, 
He had represented to him the dangers arising from 
the growing power and the equally growing ambition of 
Russia, and the identity of interests that should bind 
the two Scandinavian nations, and he imagined that he 
had at least secured the neutrality of Denmark. He 
soon found* that hetwas mistaken. The Danish Prince 
determined to fulfil his treaty obligations, and ip Sep- 
temb^ 1788 a large Danish army, under the command 
of Prince Chqrles of Hesse Oassel, invaded Sweden 
Jfrom Norway. The King appealed to* his people to 
rise against the invaders, and the appeal was at once 
responded*to, but nearly the whole Swedish army was 
in Finland. *It was utterly impossible to organise in 
time a force that could cope with any chance of success 
with the Danes; and the position was so desperate that 
it seemed as if the last vestige off Swedish indepen¬ 
dence must have perished. ‘ 

It was a^r this point that England appeared upon 
the scene,"and an* obscure and difficult, buf very im- 
fk)rtant, period of English foreign policy begins. In 
order to^ understaifd it clearly, it wi^ fte necessary to 
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revert for a mo^^nt ^ events whibh haf e been described 
in the last chapter.' • • 

We ^ave ^een that the policy*of Joseph* II., in 
abolishing the divided sovereignty which the Barrier 
Treaty had established in \he Belgic pibvincts, in be- 
. ginning a course of open hostilMes against Holland, 
and in endeavouring to exchange his |^leniish doimnion| 
for Bavaria, which would have givey Austria an' over- 
whtjlniing power in Germany and woi^ld have been 
accompimied by the cession of Luxembourg and Namur 
to France, had excited the gravest alarm in both Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Prussia, and had drawn those three 
Powers closely together. The trouble*, almost amount¬ 
ing to civil war, which distracted Holland in 1785 and 
the two following years, and the successful interposition* 
of Prussia and England in favour of the House of Orange, 
strengthened the connection, and led to the Triple Al¬ 
liance which was signed in the summer of 1788. This 
treaty bound the three contracting Powers to an un¬ 
alterable defensive alliance for ‘ preserving the* public 
tranquillity and security, for maintaining their common 
interest's, and for their mutual defence and guaranty 
against every hostile attack;’ and it stipulated .with 
much detail the assistance which each wa^ to furnish to 
the other^ The ^rst great task which the allies under¬ 
took was the pacification of Europe in such a manner 
as to leave substantially unchanged the existing balance 
of power. * 

The phrase ‘ the balance of power * is one which has 
now fallen into great disfavour, and it is certain that in 
many periods of history it has been grossly abused. 
The*belief that no State should be suffered to add any¬ 
thing to its territory without a con-esponding adjust¬ 
ment of the frontier of its neighbours^ or even of distant 

States, has done much more to subvert than to promote 
_•_:_^ 

• ‘ Vol. V. pp. 354-364. • 
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the seourity of lihrope^and it has* produced far more 
warfare than it has^pf evented. Political prescience is 
,.at beat SD limited and imperfect a thing, tnat it m rarely 
wise to encounter the certain evils o? a European war 
in order to avert dangers that are distant, doubtful, and 
obscure; and unforesefen influences of dissolution or of 
ajijustment continually neratralise the effects of4;he most: 
formidable political combinations. At the same time, 
within certain^ limits the wisdom of maintaining a 
balance of power is self-evident. Europe is a confra¬ 
ternity of nations, in which no one can completely* 
isolate' itself from the others. It is possible that one 
European State may (as in the period of Roman great¬ 
ness) attain such an inordinate supremacy that all 
others may be at its mercy; and if the ascendencies of 
Charles V., Lewis XIV., and Napolepn had been con¬ 
solidated when at their height, this would most probably 
have occurred. It is possibl#' for a similar power to be 
attained by an alliance ^or coalition of two or more 
States, and it is also possible that there may be a local 
disturbanci'5 of the*balance, which places certain quarters 
of Europe entirely under a single influence, to the great 
injury of other nations. In addition to the evils which 
inevitably follgw from the existence of a European war, 

^ there was, at the time I am writing of, raucji probability 
of a partition of territory, whicli, in both the East and 
theaNorth, would profoundly alter the relative position 
of European nations. The Emperor and the Russian Em¬ 
press were consph-ing to partition the dominions of the 
Porte, while the Swedish provinces were in great danger 
of falling into the possession of Rinssia and Denmark. 

. The latter danger was the most pressing. Denmark 
was completely under Russian influence, and if the in¬ 
dependence and power of Swedeif were destroyed the 
‘Baltic would become little more than a Russian lake. 
To England and Holland this was a^veVy serious com- 
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mercial question. ITo IJi'ussia»it a question or 
security, for slfe^a^a long line^f unprotecti^d* coast. 
With the Swe&ish army inactive irPFinland; with the 
Swedish fleet bel^guered in Sweaborg; with a Danish ' 
army marching rapidly int(J Sweden, the position seemed 
nearly hopeless; and the capture Gothenburg, which 
appeared*,certain and imminent, would have probably 
made it irremediable by placing th^ chief commerciEfl 
town of Sweden in the hands of thh Danes. But the 
intervention of the allies was prompt "and decisive, 
'Clieir mediation was offered to and accepted by the 
King of Sweden, and the Danes were informed that 
unless they at once desisted from the^" operations, and 
withdrew from the Swedish territory, a Prussian army 
would enter Holstein and an English fleet would appear^ 
in the Sound. The force which lay behind these threats 
was irresistible, and to the great disappointment of the 
Swedish King, who would have gladly continued the 
war with the assistance of such powerful allies, and 
whose conduct at this critical moment was evidently 
designed to rekindle the contest,^ ^n armistice was 
signed between Sweden and Denmark in October 178S. 
It was prolonged by successive extensions till the defi¬ 
nite peace, and the Danish army retirea beyond the 
frontier. 

The cbnduct of Hugh Elliot, the English minister ' 
at Copenhagen, who was chiefly employed in,conduct¬ 
ing this difficult business, received and deserved much 
praise, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
very existence of Sweden as an independent Power was 
probably due to the^ rapid and decisive intervention of 
the allies. The supposition that Gustaviis in first dg- 
claring war had been prompted by them * is, I believe, 

• _ • _ : * • 

' See La^ Minto’s Life of * This was asserted by Cteffroy* 
Bitgh Elliot. • in bis Qi*stave III. et la Cour 

VOL. VI. • • H 
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entirejy untrue. ^ Then* inteiyentian was mainly due to 
an anxiety to maintain the political palance in the 
Baltic, -and partly; perhaps, to the faet that France, 
which had always tried to maintain & kind of‘^^protecto¬ 
rate over Sweden, had already offered her mediation.* 
Russia, not unnatuirally, bitterly resented it. There 
had already been many complaints at St. Petersburg of 
an order which ha^d been issued in England forbidding 
the hire of Englisli transports to carry Russian troops 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and of English 
pilots to guide the Russian fleet, and it was acknowr 
ledgcd that military stores had been occasionally sent 
by English mercjiants to Constantinople. The English 
Government replied that the former measure was essen- 
c tial to their neutrality, and that it was impossible to 
prevent private merchants sending their stores to an 
advantageous market. Russia had in fact profited 
largely by this very trade, and more than one English 
ship laden with military stores had discharged its cargo 
at Oronstadt.® It was added, as a proof that England 
did not lepn undpdy to the Turks, that the Emperor of 
Morocco had actually declared war against her on the 
pretence that she was assisting the Russian^.® The 
proceedings relating to Sweden caused a much more 
serious alienalion. Count Ostermann, Jihe Russian Vice- 

de France^ ii. 65, 66, and it has Gustavus in declaring war, and 

been ofteir repeated. The con- that they did not approve of it. 

fidcntial corr&pondence, how- ' Keene to Carmarthen, Sept, 
ever, of Keene, who was English 26; Fraser to Carmarthen, Oct. 
consul at Stockholm when the 10, 1788. 
waV broke out (Swedish Corre- ^ Carmarthen to Fraser, Feb. 
spondence, Record Office), and 1788; Carmarthen to Woronzow, 

the letters in the Russian Corre- March 29, 1788; Fraser to Car* 
epondence from Fraser to Car- marthen, June 3,1788. A\iniuil 
marthen, Aug. 29, and from Register. 

Carmartheh to Fraser, Aug. 29, * A<uckland Cm espondfince, ii, 

c 1788, seem to me to Show clearly 209 ; Carmarthen to Fraser, 
that the allies had nothing what- April 29.1788, 

ever to say to the bonduct of 

• C 
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Chancellor, coinplaifted ift strong terms, both through 
the Russian minister in London an^ through*the Eng¬ 
lish minister at St. Petersburg, of the unfrieifdly cqji- • 
duct of England* and Prussia. He dwelt upon the 
unprovoked aggression o^ the King of Sweden; upon 
the palpable falseness of the pretexts he ha& advanced; 
upon thd necessity of at l?ast tsjdng measures to 
prevent a recurrence of such attaoks. The proposed 
mediation was courteously but firmly declined.* The 
EmpreSs would not make peace on the terms of the 
‘status quOf or on any terms that were dictated by other 
Powers. For the present, however, her energies were 
mainly directed to the Turkish wSr, and for some 
months *an unquiet peace reigned in the Baltic. 

. As Russia refused to accept the mediation of thef 
allies, their next attempt was to negotiate a separate 
peace between the Emperor and the Turks. It was the 
ambition of the Emperor which had first drawn Eng¬ 
land and Prussia into connection, and it was soon found 
that the task of effecting a peace was greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the at least equal ambiticffi of th© King of 
Prussia*. It was only gradually that the full extent and 
significance of the Prussian designs were disclosed, and 
they threatened to change the whole aspect of the war. 

At the end •of January 1789, Ewart, the English 
representative at Berlin, wrote to Lord Carmarthen an 
account of instructions which had been seyt 1^3 Alvens- 
leben, the Prussian minister at the Hague, and which 
had been communicated to him by order of the King 
of Prussia. The Prussian minister was instructed to 
act in close harmony with the ministers of Great Britain 
and'Holland, and at the same time he received a sketch 
of the wisljes and plj^ns of his Court. The*fii:st task of 


* Ostermann to Woronzow, Oct.-13; Whitworth to Carmarthen 
Pec. 20,1768. . • 
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the aKies had been to save ‘Swecjbn /iXHi being over¬ 
powered'‘by the Dgni^h invasion, and t^us to preserve 
the balance of the Baltic. So far this task ,had been 
achieved. The Danes had Retired from Swedish terri¬ 
tory and' had signed an arriiistice, and the conduct of 
the Court of St. Petersburg in dispensing with Danish 
p.ssistp,nce by lan^ seented to indicate more" moderate 
views. The neutrality of Denmark, however, must be 
clearly and definitely established, and if there was any 
refusal to admit it, on the part either of Rus^a or of 
Denmark, it might be necessary for Great Britain and 
Holland to threaten to send a fleet to the Baltic. With 
regard to Swedefi', the object should be to restore peace 
on the same footing as before the war began. The 
• King of Sweden is much to be blamed for his instability, 
and England! and Prussia must endeavour to establish 
a permanent interest at kStockl^olm. In dealing with 
Russia, they must also very closely co-operate, and the 
King of Prussia earne^Jy hoped that Poland, where 
Prussian influence now preponderated, might be in¬ 
cluded in the negotiations. It was not, however, his 
desire that the war between Russia and Turkey should 
be at once terminated. On the contrary, it ought to be 
made a main object to prevent the Turks from making 
‘ a precipitate peace without the concutrent intervention 
of the two Courts.’ The Russians and Turks ought to 
bedeit td thpmselves, unless the Turks should be over¬ 
powered ; but the Russians ought if possible to be pre¬ 
vented from sending a fleet to the Mediterranean. 
Once, however, the mediation* of the two Courts was 
accepted by the Porte, ‘ our influence so established 
ihight atterwards be employed in the manner best stited 
to the cirpusnstances and to our common interests. The 
^ guarantees of the remaining possessions of the Turks 
after the conclusion of the peace, and their subsequent 
accession to our defensive alliance, continue likewise to 
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be considered pr5babl6 cons5quen6*es, and least 

the Porte maj^ be encouraged to* expect tho^ advan¬ 
tages, provided it relies solely on the mediation pf 
England and Prifesia.* "^he King of Prussia will ba 
obliged to resist all attempts of the Emperor •to make 
acquisitions of territory; but this %ignificanf qualifying 
clause is ’added—‘ He trusts •Englaj^d will concur 
approving this resolution, or in contributing to *make 
such an arrangement as may procure a gompensation.’ 

* In all probability,’ it is added, ‘ Great Britain and the 
King of Prussia wdll have it in their power to settle 
both the succession of Poland and the election of the 
King of the Romans, in the manner l»est suited to pro¬ 
mote their common interests.’ 

, It was already evident that the Prussian views < 
extended much beyond a simple and speedy re-esta- 
blishment of peace, and it was added that a military 
demonstration of Prussia and a naval demonstration of 
England and Holland would probably be needed. It 
was not likely, the Prussian ministers thought, that the 
actual employment of force would become «ecessary, 
for the two Imperial Courts were much exhausted, but 
the appearance of force might be very useful. iThe 
line of conduct,’ continued Ewart, ‘ pursued towards 
France, in the affairs of Holland, is adduced as a recent 
and striking proof in support of this conclusion and of 
the great probability of such an attempt^ being com¬ 
pletely successful, since the risks would be much smaller 
than in the case alluded to.’ ^ 

In the course of th6 spring and summer of 1789 
the Prussian design^ took a more definite shape. The 
Kin^ of Prussia believed himself to be in possession 9f 
overwhelming military power; he was extremely de¬ 
sirous to renew the long contest with Austria which 

• . 

• • 

' Ewaxt»to Carmarthen, Jan. 28,1789. « 
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had bean carried bn by* Frederick tjtie Qrfjat, and he was 
determined to avail, himself of the presen^ war to obtain 
I special jldvantages for Prussia. He had two great ob¬ 
jects in view. One was to cojmpel Austria to relinquish, 
in favour'‘of Poland, Galicia* and its other possessions 
in that coiintry whibh, the Prussian ministers said,* 
‘/rom their situation area's© extremely embarrassing to 
Prussia.* ^ The other was to obtain from Poland, as a 
compensation Jor this cession, the important towns of 
Dantzig and Thorn, both of which, but especially the 
former, seemed from their position to belong naturally^ 
to Eastern Prussia.* In order that these objects should 
be attained, it waL the strong wish of the King ‘ to see 
the two Imperial Courts, and particularly the Emperor, 
'embarked in a second campaign with the Porte,** and 
he himself resolved to make a demonstration on the 
frontiers of Galicia and Bohemia. * It is not possible,* 
wrote Ewart, ‘ for his Tmpei’ial Majesty to assemble an 
army of 50,000 men at present in these provinces, 
whereas the King of Prussia has actually 200,000 men, 
in the very best order and discipline, ready to take the 
field.** Galicia was ripe for revolt. Hitherto, the King 
of Prussia said, he had discouraged insurrectionary 
movements, but they would probably break out without 
his concurrence as a consequence of riie xevplt in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and they would also probably be 
directed 4nd assisted by the Polish States. In this case 
the Emperor would hardly be able to subjugate this 
detached portion of his dominions. Poland would be¬ 
come a party to the war, and Prussia would be bound 
to support her.® 

r; -- 

* Ewart to Leeds, May 28, * Ewart to Carmarthen, Feb. 

1789. Carraai'then had just in- 11, 1789. 
herited the title o^ Duke of * Ibid. 

'Leeds. ^ Ewart to Leeds, Ang. 10, 

‘ Hertzberg, Recueif des Mi- 1789. " 

moires iii. 13-18, 
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But this wdj^ Slot Jill, ^rhe very grive resalutiAn waa 
now taken at ijprlin of offering un^r certain* circum¬ 
stances direct assistance to the Turks. The ^ultan hajf 
died in the spring of this^year ; his successor was de¬ 
termined to carry on the nvar with energy,"and the 
Prussian minister at Constantinople was now directed 
to negotiate an alliance with hiA on tlje following terms^ 
If victorious, the Turks were to consider the interests of 
Poland, Sweden, and especially Prussia; hut if fortune 
declaredP against them, and they were driven beyond the 
Danube, the King of Prussia engaged to assist the 
Porte with his whole force until the Porte regained ‘ all 
his ancient provinces, situated beyond thf) Danube and the 
Cuban, as well as the greatest possible security for Con- 
stimtinople on the side of the Black Sea.’ If, however, 
the Ottoman Court was ultimately obliged to make 
cessions to that of Vienna, the Prussian minister was 
enjoined to stipulate that this should onl_y be on the ex¬ 
press condition ‘ that the Court of Austria should be 
obliged to restore to the llepublic of Poland, in exchange, 
Galicia and all the provinces which, 4)y the •treaty of 
partition, she had secured from Poland; and that the 
Courts of Vienna, of St. Petersburg, and of Poland 
should arrange at the same time with .the King of 
Prussia about their respective differences and interests 
in a manner conforming to the interests of the King of 
Prussia, as the principal friend and ally ofjthe* Porte.’ * 

This very serious step was taken by Prussia without 
any concert with her allies. It was, however, at once 
frankly communicated to* the English minister, and fhe 
Prussians distinctly stated that they did not consider 
that it in any way bound or implicated England and 
Holland unjer the tejms of the Triple Alliaiicp. They 

- •— 

' Ewart t9 Leeds, May 28, Prussian' minister at Constan-' 
1789. Bee, too, the* inclosed in- tinople. 

Btructions (May 26) to Sietz. the 
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addeds at the same tipe, thaff one jpesult^f the Prussian 
policy whuld probghly be that Turkey ;i^ould become a 
party t6 the defensive alliance under a guarantee of her 
dominions. , * 

Everf this, however, wa^ not the full extent of the 
Prussian designs. Por some time affairs in ther Austrian 
Netherlands had< been 'becoming rapidly worse. The 
disturbances which had been originally produced by the 
rash, and forr the most part wholly unjustifiable, en¬ 
croachments of Joseph upon the ancient privileges and 
customs of his Flemish subjects had been composed at 
the close of 1787; but after a short interval they re¬ 
vived with redoubled violence. An obscure quarrel, 
which has long since lost its interest, about the con- 
' stitution of the University of Louvain, was the imme¬ 
diate cause, and after many acts of violence, disorder, 
and military repressioii, a serious insurrection broke 
out. The revolutionary ideas that were seething in 
Prance were in full vigour in Austrian Flanders; an 
insurrection in the neighbouring bishopric of Li6ge still 
further sk-engthefied them, and the- Flemish insurgents 
were so successful, that by the end of 1789 the Austrian 
garrison was completely driven out of Flanders, the 
dominion of the Emperor was thrown off, and in January 
1790 an Act of Union of the Belgian UnitedcProvinces 
was drawn up and signed at Brussels. 

«' For ^mp time before this triumph had been achieved 
the separation of these provinces from the Empire 
seemed a probable contingency, and it soon appeared 
that, provided they did not fall into the hands of France, 
Prussia was prepared both to welcome and to accelerate 
fib. If Austria could be deprived on one side of her 
Polish, ai?d‘''on the other side of hej Flemish, dominions, 
while Prussia obtained Dantzig and Thom, it was plain 
that the relative^ position of the twQ great German 
Powers twou Id be materially changed; and it was in- 
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sinuated to tl^ ^ English •minisflfer tlfht a Prussia so 
aggrandised TVj)uld give a muclf greater w^ght and 
importaigie to the Triple Alliance.^ • ^ , 

It was reportetl in the April of 1789 that Franbe was 
endeavouring to negotiate <in alliance with Kmssia, and 
that the* Emperor strongly supp6rted herf and there 
were rumtours and suspicions at Berljn that the cessio|i 
of the Austrian Netherlands to Frar\pe might form part 
of the arrangement.* Under these circumstances the 
Prussififti Government represented confidentially to Eng¬ 
land that the three Powers should form some plan 
of concert about the affairs of the Netherlands. It was 
generally admitted that the acquisitionwf these provinces 
by Frarfce must be resisted at the cost of war; and the 
Prussians urged that, in the not improbable contingency* 
of the French entering Flanders as the allies of the 
Emperor, the three allied Powers should actively support 
the insurgents in resisting them. But there was an¬ 
other contingency to bo fearod. Was it not probable 
that if the allies now refused to support them, the in¬ 
surgents might throw themselves into the arms of 
Prance, and that a French alliance, or protectorate, br 
annexation might be the result ? On the whole, the 
Prussians suggested that the best settlement of the 
question might be the union of Austrian Flanders and, 
Holland into a single republic. This must, however, 
be left to the determination of the people and •to discus¬ 
sion with Holland. All that was at present urged was 
that the exising system seemed likely to be overthrown, 
and that the common interests of the allies would sifffer 
extremely if Austricfii Flanders were ‘ annexed to France, 
of Which there seems to be so much danger, as a coft- 
Biderable ^arty in the country is already* inclined to 


’ Ewaxt lo Leads, Aug. 10, * Ibid.* April 20, May 16, 

1789. , 1789. 
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adopt I this measure, afed th^ Frfnch neighbours use. 
every m^ans to enocfarage it.* Englarjl and Holland, 
in the opinion of the Prussian King, ought ^t once to 
consult together about the possibility of carrying out 
such an union 'of the Low Countries as was suggested. 
By the PeaUe of Utrucht and the Barrier Treaty they 
were expressly authorised to prevent Austrian Flanders 
falling into tlje hands of France, and Prussia had 
also a right to interfere as a party to the Peace of 
Utrecht, and as a member of the German Empire * to 
which the Austrian Netherlands belonged from their 
origin.* * 

These considerations opened to the English Govern¬ 
ment a long vista of dangerous and embaiTassihg com- 
♦plications. The two objects of England in interfering 
with the existing war had been to bripg about as speedily 
as possible a European peace on the basis ot the status 
quo as it existed before the war, and to induce as many 
Powers as possible to join in a defensive alliance which 
might for the future secure the peace of Europe from 
aggressive .enterprises. The Prussian alliance was the 
very keystone to this defensive system, and the King of 
Prussja had signally displayed his good-will to England 
by consenting ^that a war in the East Indies in which 
^any European Power attacked the English possessions 
should be esteemed a casus foid&ris? In conjunction 
with Prussia^ England had already in some degree 
committed herself to the task of restricting, with a view 
to ultimately extinguishing, the present war. But the 
polivsy which the Prussian ministers had announced was 
almost certain both to prolong and fo extend it, by sug- 
ge:,ting new objects of contention which could hardly be 
settled except by arms, and which might very easily 
- 8 - 

^ * Ewart to Leeds, May 16, * Smyth’s ^MemoiH of Sir 

August 10,^1789. ' Robert Kei^ht ii. 226. 
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^raw every imnortant country hf Europe into thy con¬ 
test* It was |a the highest degree improbable that 
Austria-cyuld be induced to abandon her Polish domi¬ 
nions, unless she Were conquered by a Prussian army*; 
and it was very probable tfiat a war with* France would 
be the consequence of any attempt*to alter the political 
position of the Austrian Netherlands. The original 
object of the Triple Alliance had been to maintain and 
consolidate the peace of Europe, and it was with this 
object that England and Holland had* joined in it. 
There was now, however, an obvious desire on the part 
of Prussia to employ it with the object of remodelling 
the map of Europe at the great risk of an extended 
war, and in the interests of Prussian ambition. At the 
same time, it was difficult to draw back without seriously , 
endangering or weakening the alliance. 

Sir Robert Keith, who was English minister at 
Vienna when the war between the Emperor and Turkey 
began, has furnished us with ^ extraordinary illustra¬ 
tion of the laxity and negligence with which English 
foreign politics were at this time soyietime^ directed. 
He mentions that the first intelligence he received of 
the impending alliance between England and Prussia, 
which so profoundly changed the attitude of En^and 
towards ^he En^peror, was derived not from his own 
Government, but from the Prussian minister; that at 
the time when this alliance and the entry of. the Em¬ 
peror into the Turkish war had made th^ relations of 
England to the Court of Vienna peculiarly delicate, 
critical, and difficult, ho was left for five whole months 
without a single line of instruction on public affairs, 
and* that no less than fifty-two successive despatch^ 
which he had written remained unanswered. On an 
average, hd said, he obtained one answer to about forty 
despatches.* On very grave occasions, however, Pitt* 

• Bmyth’i of Sir B, Keiths U. ^19, 221, 225-232. 
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appeaj:^ to have himadlf inte«*vene^ in foreign politics,* 
and his hand may^I*fchink, be traced in the admirably 
reasoned, courteous, but at the same time somewhat 
sarcastic despatches in which the Eftglish Government 
now dissected* ihe Prussian proposals and indicated 
their own policy. ♦ 

, The first of ^ese despatches relates exclusively to 
the Polish and Turkish questions. It expresses warm 
appreciation the courtesy of the King of Prussia in 
communicating the instructions to the Prussian tninister 
at Constantinople to the English minister, and also of 
Ids care not to implicate England and Holland in his 
policy. The chief object, the writer continues, of Prus¬ 
sian policy appears now to be, first of all, td deprive 
the Empire of those provinces which Austria acquired 
by her share in the parfition lof Poland ; and, secondly, 
‘the acquisition of some considerable place, such as 
Dantzig and Thorn, with their adjacent territory, in 
the more northern parte of Poland. Other arrange¬ 
ments beneficial to Prussia may be in contemplation, 
but I state these*as the most essential objects in the 
jfresent system of acquisition of that Power.’ 

It seemed to the English Government highly im¬ 
probable that,the Porte could secure these ends, or that 
she would secure them if it were in her power- can 
hardly be reasonably supposed that the Ottoman arms 
could be* so successful ‘ as to render the Porte equal 
to the task of not only making terms for herself and 
Sweden, but likewise of settling the affairs of the four 
refiiaining Powers to the satisfaction of Prussia and 
Poland j ’ and it is almost eqnally*improbable that, in 
case of a serious defeat, she would be able to carry out 
the Prussiaii design of making aiy cession pf territory 
^ahe was obliged to make to Austria conditional on that 

* See vol. V. p. 290. • 
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Power restoring Galicia and tlie dl^er ^Polish proyincea 
to Poland. Tbp King of England would be delighted 
at any adyantages that could be attained by Prussia 
‘ without danger of extending those hostilities it is sb 
much the interest of all Europe to put tfti end to.* It 
is, however, very plain that the intentions now dis¬ 
closed go* * much beyond the*spirit of our treaty of 
alliance, which is purely of a defensive nature, and hf 
which we of course cannot be considered as in any de¬ 
gree bofind to support a system of an offensive nature, 
the great end of which appears to be aggrandisement 
rather than security, and which from its very nature is 
liable to provoke fresh hostilities, inste<*vi of contributing 
to the restoration of general tranquillity.* The future 
guarantee of the Turkish dominions is a point which, 
can only be practically and beneficially discussed at the 
peace. England has no wish to act in such a manner 
as to make a future connection with Russia impossible. 
She is persuaded that the Prussian policy would greatly 
diminish the chance of detaching Russia from Austria. 
‘In discussing these points,’ the minister pontinues, 

‘ and indeed upon every other occasion, I must beg 
you, sir, to remember that it is by no means the idea 
of his Majesty and of his confidential servants to* risk 
the engaging tliis country in a war on account of 
Turkey, either directly or indirectly. I am to desire 
you would be particularly careful in your language to 
prevent any intention of that nature being imputecf to 
us.’* 

The same pacific counsels were reiterated in a 
despatch which waS sent about three months later. 
England, Leeds said, fully admitted the pernicio’is 
consequences that would ensue if the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands became absoluliely dependent oij Erancfe, and she 

* Legda to Ewart, June 24,*1789. 
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was ^uite prepared ^to co*operJI» with Prussia and 
Holland in prevennng it. But it W£|3 necessary that 
this danger should be clear and imminent. , ‘ As yet/ 
said the English minister, ‘^nothing‘in these provinces 
appears'to call for such a (fegree of interference on the 
part of thd allied Powers as to threaten the interruption 
^of that tranquilljjby which it is so much their interest, 
and I trust their intention, to preserve.’ The Emperor 
is very dangerously ill, and his death would probably 
produce a change of system which might altef materi¬ 
ally the problem in the Netherlands. ‘ The idea of sepa¬ 
rating Galicia from the Emperor is certainly one which 
is in all respectsi tempting to the Court of Berlin, and 
in proportion as it would add to the security and strength 
of that Court, it would certainly be considered here ,as 
beneficial to our general system. But the advantage 
might be purchased at too dear a rate. It would be so 
if the attempt led to involve the allies, or any of them, 
in a war. For the station they hold at present, and the 
benefits to be derived from a continuance of peace, seem 
likely to ijontribute more to- the real prosperity of their 
dominions than the most brilliant successes which could 
be Qxpected to attend their arms. These considerations 
make it appear wiser that the King of Prussia should 
avoid taking any such part in the ewrents which may 
arise in Galicia as may lead to a rupture with the Em¬ 
peror. . . On the whole, therefore, it is his Majesty’s 

earnest wisfi to prevail on the Court of Berlin to desist 
altogether from any enterprise in the Netherlands or 
in*Galicia, and at all events it is impossible to pledge 
this country beforehand to the con^uences of measures 
which go beyond the line of a defensive alliance,* and 
which might incur, without any sufficient justification, 
the risk of a general war.* * When the independence 
• of Sweden seemed in danger of being immediately and 
totally subverted, *there appeared to, be an evident and 
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argent interest which called for ^e ef^^aal int^osi* 
tion of the allies. But it does novin the preseAit situa¬ 
tion of tlungs appear likely that any event should arise 
in the war between the two Imperial Courts and Turkey 
which can be considered as calling upod the aallies in 
the same, manner, or wh^ch can properly ii^uce them 
to become* parties in the war.^ ^ 

The campaign of 1789 was on ttfe whole ver^ dis¬ 
astrous to the Turks. In addition to several less import¬ 
ant fortresses, Belgrade was at last taken, after a long 
siege, by the Austrians, and Bender by the Eussians, 
and some very considerable battles were fought. The 
Russian forces moved triumphantly tl«*ough Moldavia; 
while the Austrians took possession of Bucharest, the 
capital of Wallachia; overran the greater part of Servia, 
and captured most of its forti-esses, though they at 
length received a check at Orsova. These successes, 
combined with the rapidly extending insurrection in 
Austrian Flanders, were watched very keenly at Berlin, 
and a few extracts from the letters of Ewart to the 
English Government will show how nciar Eurqpe was to 
a great and general war at the close of 1789 and in thfe 
first months of 1790. , 

In Gerber ha reminded the Duke of Leeds that in 
the event of the Turks being in danger of being pushed 
beyond the Danube, the Prussian minister at Constanti¬ 
nople was authorised to offer them effectual support, 
and that this would become almost inevitable if Bel¬ 
grade and Bender fell. * On the other hand,* he edh- 
tinued, * positive advices have been received by this 
Court that the Emperor has again represented strongl/ 
to the Empress of Russia the necessity of making peace, 
proposing, at all evefits, that Oczakow, Belgrade, and 

Leedg to Ewart, Sept, 14,1789. 
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Beni^r should \je restored t« the Porte, on condition of 
the fortifications of 'the two former b^ng razed j that 
he would keep Chotzim, a district in^Wallachia, and 
another in Bosnia, and that the Turks should'reimburse 
to both the Iiiiperial Oourtst all the expenses of the war. 
But, howG7er modeuate these terms may appear to the 
Emperor, this Court is .persuaded they will not be ac- 
*cept6d by the Porte.’ * 

The English advice, which had been already given, 
was received very courteously by the King of iPrussia. 
For the present, he fully agreed, nothing short of a 
French interference in the affairs of the Austrian 
Netherlands would require the interposition of the al¬ 
lies ; he promised not to make any enterprise •either in 
Galicia or the Netherlands without English advice, but 
he represented that it w£|s already extremely difficult 
to prevent the inhabitants of Galicia from revolting, 
although the leading patriots in Poland had been ex¬ 
horted to use their influpnee in the cause of peace. If, 
however, Poland were committed with Austria, if the 
Emperor^made acquisitions,dangerous to Prussia, espe¬ 
cially if he took possi'ssion of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
Prussia would be ol)ligod to intervene. For the present 
the King said he had no such intention. Kussia was 
strongly opposed to the Emperor obtaining Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and the two Courts, but especially 
Austria,• were so impoverished that if the war con¬ 
tinued in the following year a favourable crisis would 
probably arise. If the King engaged in the war he 
would only ask of his allies to maintain the neutrality 
of France and Spain.® • 

• In November and December the prospect darkened. 
Count Hojn had arrived at Berlin on a mission from 
the States of Brabant, and the Prussian ifliriister now 


* Ew&rt to Leeds, ()ot. 1, 1789. 
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maintained tliat if^the insurgents pietailed so com¬ 
pletely as to liate a* decisive majority, the allied ought 
j to recognise Iheir independence, in. order to, prevent 
their possible union with the French provinces*of 
Flanders. The King wa^ exceedingly-elated with the 
.success of the insurgents, and JEwarb was now con¬ 
vinced t^pyond all doubt th^it he hoped to deprive 
Austria both of the Netherlands and Galicia, and tliit 
an insurrection in Galicia would Speedily break out, 
stimulated by the success of the revolt in Brabant. 
In Bohemia and Hungary discontent was spreading. 
Prussia would obtain Dantzig and Thorn when Poland 
got back Galicia; the King contemplated an immediate 
alliance with Poland and Turkey, and he was much 
alienated from England, on the supposition that she was 
Opposed to the severance of Galicia and the Nether¬ 
lands from the empire. ‘ His Prussian Majesty con¬ 
tinues much occupied with the idea of taking advantage 
of the present favourable conjuncture to diminish the 
power of his rival as much as possible, but his ministers 
hope they have succeeded in convincing his Majesty 
that he can do nothing with regard to the Netherlands 
without the concurrence of his allies.’ He is, however, 
strongly in favour of the independence of the Aulfetrian 
Netherlands; he thinks it unavoidable, atid is delighted 
to hear that the Dutch Pensionary is not against it.* 
The allies, in his opinion, ought at once authoritatively 
to interpose to prevent either France from interfefing, 
or the Emperor himself from sending troops into the 
Netherlands.* , 

This policy evidently meant an immediate war. 
Leftds wrote briefly in reply, urging delay. The Brit^h 
Government agreed with Prussia, that the insurrection 
in the Austrian Netherlands seemed likely to produce 

' Ewart to Leeds, Nov. 7 , 28, Deo. 1, T, 22, Bl, 1789. 
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' their total sep&rationc from ptlieir, present sovereign, 
and, of course, estaMshing a ne^Vj ^eppirate, and in¬ 
dependent Power amongst the States of ^Europe.’ As, 
'ho-wever, an armistice had been established between the 
contending Powers in the Netherlands, there seemed 
for the present nothing to b*e done. Leeds earnestly 
hoped that England, Prussia, and Holland r^ight re¬ 
main closely united on the question; he expressed 
without disguise hiS own opinion, that the best solution 
would be a reconciliation of the Netherlands wjth the 
Emperor, coupled with a full acknowledgment of their 
ancient privileges 3 and he strongly represented that the 
questions relating to the Netherlands and the questions 
relating to Galicia were completely distinct, anci that it 
would be very unwise to connect them.' 

Prussia at this time took a decisive lead, and in 
January 1790 the Prussian minister proposed that the 
two Imperial Courts should be summoned to make an im¬ 
mediate peace at the mediation and under the guarantee 
of England, Holland, and Prussia, on the condition 
that all the conquests from the Porte should be restored. 
While making these propositions the King was deter¬ 
mined to assemble two armies, one on the frontiers of 
Galicia, the other in Livonia, and to make a diversion 
on the side of* Galicia, while the Turks directed their 
•principal efforts towards Croatia and Sfyria ort the one 
side and the Crimea on the other. As the price of this 
active assistance the Porte was to be asked to agree not 
to make any peace which did not include Prussia, and 
secure for Prussia such advantages as the circum¬ 
stances admitted, particularly the restoration of Galicia 
to Poland.® ^ 

The answer of Leeds disclaimed emphatically on the 
part of England and Holland any responsibility for 

o 

* Leeds to Ewart, Dee. 8* 14,1781). * Ewart to Leeds, Jan. 26,1790. 
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such a policy. ‘ The measuwes which his Prussian ^ 
Majesty seen^ determined to auopt, with a ^^iew to 
force the two Imperial Courts to iflake peace, with the 
Porte upon moderate terms, not having been adopted* 
in consequence of any coribert between tiie aHJes, cannot 
with justice be ascribed to the councils either of Great 
Britain ?r Holland; and whatever the consequences of 
so very active an interference may* be, our system •of 
defensive alliance cannot fairly be* responsible for it.* 
At th« same time Ewart was instructed to make no 
useless complaints. The flourisliing condition of the 
finances and of the army of Prussia makes her success 
very probable, and England will hope for it, but it is 
very possible that the war may be extended rather than 
terminated by her policy. The immediate recognition 
of the independence of the Belgic provinces seemed to 
the English ministers veiy unwise. They may become 
independent, but it is important not to precipitate 
matters; and there is much^reason to fear that when 
severed from the Austrian rule they may become 
wholly subservient to France.* ^ 

For a few weeks there appears to have been a pause 
in active diplomacy. Ewart wrote that the King was 
now almost certain to acknowledge the independence 
of the Belgic .states and to interven6 in favour of 
Turkey ;* that the proposed alliance wifh Turkey wa^ 
actually drawn up, and that the relations with Poland 
were becoming closer.® Some time befows, Prussid had 
proposed that each of the allies should lend a small 
sum to the King of Sweden in order that he shouVl be 
enabled to continut his struggle.® 

• The Prussian ministers determined to make qpe 
more effort to obtain the co-operation of the two allies, 
and if this object "could be attained, they professed 

* Leeds “to Ewart, Feb. 9, * Ewart to Leeds, Feb. 11,179^1 

1790. ’ ® Ibid. Jan. 4, 1790. 
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'themselves read^'to sacrifice some part of their scheme 
of aggrandisement, their proposal, hm|ever, was one 
which was hardly likely to be peacefully effected, and 
'if*it failed, England and Holland could not*have re¬ 
fused, aflpr accepting it, to'draw the sword. It was 
sent by Ewart to England on February 25. l^e Prus-, 
sian Government, he stated, had arrived definitely at 
the foHowing conclusions: 

1 . It was indispensably necessary for the allies to 
assemble an aifmy in the neighbourhood of the iWether- 
lands in order to secure the direction of events, and 
especially the two great objects of preventing France 
from interfering ^jfith the Austrian Netherlands, and of 
preventing the Emperor from subduing them by force 
^and abolishing their ancient privileges. 

2. If this step were taken, the King of Prussia 
will then consent to Great Britain and Holland entering 
into a negotiation with the Court of Vienna for restor¬ 
ing the Netherlands, on ^the condition of that part of 
Galicia which lies at tliis side of the Krapack or Car¬ 
pathian mountain^ being given back to Poland, and in 
that case Austria may likewise have the limits of the 
Peace of Passarowitz restored on the side of Turkey. 
By this last provision Austria would obtain Belgrade, 
and a portion of Servia and Wallachia, which had been 

'ceded by the peace of 1739. They were alVeady by 
conquest in her hands, but Turkey was to be asked or 
compelled to^ surrender them formally at the peace, in 
order to facilitate the acquisition by Poland of the chief 
part of Galicia. 

3. If the Emperor should refuse these conditions 
the Netherlands ought not to be restored. Prussia in 
this case will support England and Holland against any 
bad consequences that may arisen from this refusal, 
cvhile, on the other hand, if Prussia should be engaged 
in war with the <two allied Imperial* Oourte, Great 
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Britain was e^ect«d to Worce’ neutrality oi France* 
and Denmatt, and to prevent anjr Eussian fleet from 
attacking the Prussian coast. * • • 

4. If the Emperor .refuses to negotiate on the 
above-mentioned conditions, the independdhce of the 
Belgio provinces must at once fle acknowledged. The 
King ofl Prussia declared thht he would even pj’efeiwto 
allow them to be dependent on .France, rather than 
permit ‘ such an opportunity as the present to pass 
withoht taking advantage of it in diminishing tlie 
power of his dangerous rival.* ^ 

The extreme seriousness of the situation disclosed in 
these despatches is very plain. Prussia evidently de¬ 
sired and waci determined on war ; and England, which 
had originally entered into* the Triple Alliance for thO 
purpose of maintaining the peace of Europe, was now 
almost driven to the alternative of breaking it up at 
a time of great European complication and danger, 
or of embarking in a vety serious and extended 
struggle, of which the real object would be the ag¬ 
grandisement of Prussia and Polatid. The difiiculty 
was especially great, because the fate of the Belgic 
provinces, which was now hanging in suspenst, had 
always been esteemed a matter of capital importance 
in English foreign policy; wliile the question of thcb 
frontier of Turkey on the side of Austria, and of the 
frontier of Poland on the side of Prus^a, lay almost 
wholly beyond the range of English interests. Before, 
however, the despatch which has just been quoted 
arrived in England, the English Government sent a 
long and very able despatch to Berlin, defining and 
defending the policy they had adopted. The draft *of 
this despg.tch is corrected in the handwritiiig of Pitt, 
and I have little doubt that it was hi» composition. 


‘ Ewart to Leeds, Feb. 25,1790. 
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It b^gan with & fulj 'discusj«ion of the Prussian pro¬ 
posal for the immediate recognition of the ^dependence 
pf ^e Belgic provinces. Having reminded the Prussian 
minister that * the object of the. convention concluded 
by the allies on this subject 5vas that no step should 
be taken in** a point of so great importance but by 
cpmmon consent,* the writer proceeded to state that 
the leading men in Holland were strongly opposed to 
the Prussian proposal, and that the English ministers 
fully shared their view. They opposed immediafte re¬ 
cognition because there was still such confusion and 
dissension in these provinces, that it was impossible to 
predict any permanence of government, constitution, 
or alliance, and because the whole state of "affairs 
might be changed by the death of the Emperor, which 
appeared imminent. There were two dangers which 
the allies unanimously agreed must be guarded against. 
Europe, for great purposes of public order and security, 
had placed these provinces under the Austrian sceptre, 
but she had given the House of Austria only a limited, 
divided, and conditional authority over them; and that 
H6use must not be suffered to establish despotic autho¬ 
rity ip them, and to make an unrestrained use of their 
wealth and population. Under the present circum- 
^stancQS, however, this danger was exceodingiy remote. 
It was also agreed that ‘ neither under the dominion of 
the JTouse'of Austria nor under any other circumstances 
should these provinces be allowed to become an acces¬ 
sion to the power of France.* ‘ On this subject,’ the 
despatch continued, ‘ it is to be observed that whatever 
may have been the intrigues or the promises of indi¬ 
viduals, no public encouragement has been held out*by 
France to the independence of.the Netherlands; that 
the recent example of what has passed in thali countiy 
Aust necessarily inspire the noblesse and clergy of the 
provinces with an apprehension of th^ danger to them 
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from the introductioij of £prrend!i|Sysfem, and tliat the 
present apparejit and increasing weakness and distrac¬ 
tion of t|iat country must prevent any body ‘of me/i 
from looking to that quarter for any present and effec¬ 
tual support. It is also » material circumstance that 
while the provinces feel their independence in danger 
from the possible attacks of tbs Emppror, they will bg 
fearful of taking any measures which,might be offensive 
to those Powers, by whom alone they can, qnder the pre¬ 
sent cirtjumstances, be effectually protected against him; 
and it may even be doubted whether, if this fear were 
once removed, by the allies having decisively committed 
themselves on that important point, •the intrigues of 
France would not have a better field to work in, by the 
French being enabled to avail tliem selves of those 
points of jealousy and difference which must be expected 
to arise.’ All that seems necessary is to maintain a party 
attached to the allies, just as there is a party -attached 
to France, and the allies have«in this respect quite as 
good chances and means as the French. It is true that 
the Belgic provinces are for the present de facto inde¬ 
pendent ; but there has as yet been no public declara¬ 
tion that the Emperor will not in the next season 
endeavour to regain his dominion in them. 

It is ^id that, as guaranteeing Powers, we have a 
right to interpose. We undoubtedly have for the sup¬ 
port of the ancient constitution, but not for the establish¬ 
ment of independence ‘ without having in some regular 
mode expressed our sense of the invasions of that con¬ 
stitution, and without having sufficient proof that \io 
measures short of independence can prevent its sub¬ 
version.’ If we now recognise Belgic independence,* 
we should act like France when she declared the inde¬ 
pendence of Americ^. England treated that declara¬ 
tion as * Oi direct* and open avowal of hostilities,’ and 
she could therefore not blame the ilmperor he re- 
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garde^ the recegbiti^* of Bdgio independence as equi¬ 
valent tb a declaration of war. ^he E^^iglish ministers 
earnestly hope that Prussia will not take this step, for 
England cannot concur in it. • 

Turning then to the other aspects of the question, 
the English Government fully agreed with Prussia that 
the object of the ^llies should be ‘ the establkhnient of 
a pacification on ^he grounds of the status quOj and^ 
they were prepared to concur with Prussia and Holland 
in drawing up a memorial to that effect for the Courts 
of Sweden and Constantinople. * If this representation 
should be unsuccessful, we would willingly comply with 
the King of Prussia’s request by engaging to take-mea¬ 
sures to prevent his being attacked either by France or 
‘ Denmark . . . considering such attack on these grounds 
as a casus fatdens. . . . Jf no such attack should take 
place, it is conceived that such demonstrations might 
be made by this country and by Holland as would 
materially assist the King of Prussia by the uncertainty 
and uneasiness which they would occasion to his enemies.’ 
It must, however, be distinctly understood that ‘the 
circumstances and interests of this country do not per¬ 
mit us to join in offensive operations to which we are 
not bound by treaty. This has already been clearly 
. explained in several of the communications ^hich have 
passed between the two Coui*ts. But the circumstances 
of the present moment and the good faith which is due 
from this country require that, at a time when the King 
of Prussia appears to be on the eve of embarking on so 
extensive a plan of operations, he should again distinctly 
understand the degree of assistande which he may ex¬ 
pect from this country.* Prussia then may expect the 
approbation- of England in all efforts to make peace on 
the basis of the status quo. SHe may expect when 
■pursuing this enterprise to be defended from attacks 
by Fraiice and iJenmark; ‘ the necessity for enabling 
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Sweden to defend herself* by an0^er *bampaign against* 
Russia, would flso induce this county to take 4ier share 
in such reasonable pecuniary aid as might be requisite 
for this purpose, tmd to exert herself for securing the 
neutrality of Denmark.^ • But hostilitibs against the 
•Imperial Courts, either indirectly <by recognising Belgic 
independfence, or directly ‘ by*our joining in the mea¬ 
sures of offensive operations which Prussia may feel *t 
her interest to adopt, would go beyoni the line which this 
countrj^ has uniformly laid down.* If a peace on the basis 
of the siatm quo is made,' England will be ready ‘ to 
include Turkey, Poland, and Sweden in the alliance, and 
to guarantee to them the terms of th%t pacification.* ^ 
Thi^ despatch laid down the principles of English 
policj with a distinctness that left little to be desired. 
But almost immediately after it was written the whole 
aspect of affairs was changed by the news of the death 
of Joseph II. He had not yet completed his forty-ninth 
year, but the deadly illness Wiich he had brought back 
from the Turkish frontier had never passed away, and 
those who were about him saw cleanJy how greatly dis¬ 
appointment and sorrow and anxiety had aggravated 
and accelerated its effects. A Turkish war raging; a 
war with Prussia and Poland manifestly impending; 
the Netherlands for the time completely lost; Hungary 
on tlio verge of revolt; bitter discontents and animosities* 
revealing themselves in every part of his deminions— 
the dying Emperor saw but too plainly tHat his life had 
been one long failure, and that almost all his schemes 
had been abortive. The words that fell from him in his 
last days painted viVidly his profound dejection. ‘ Your 
coufhtry,* he said to the Prince de Ligne, speaking 
the Flemigh revolt, ‘ has killed me.* ‘ Goj, who knows 
the heart, knows tfiat in all I have <Jone I Rave sought 

I .1. I.M— ..■■ ■ ■ ■ 

> l^eds to Ewart, Feb. 26* 1790. 
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only the good of'my^ople. May His will be done!* 
‘Here'lies a sovereign who, with the lf| 0 st intentions, 
failed in. everything he undertook.’ 

He had a strong craving for the affection of his sub¬ 
jects, and he had made it liis aim to relieve the poor 
from serfdom and feruial burdens, to break the ;power of 
ecclesiastical tyranny and establish universal toleration 
throughout his dominions. Something of what he had 
done remained, ancf with a longer and more quiet reign 
much more might have been permanently accomplished, 
but as yet he had reaped little but hatred and insurrec¬ 
tion. He spent his last days partly in rewarding his 
soldiers and his oVl servants, and partly in endeavouring 
to undo some of the measures which had proved most 
.unsuccessful. The ancient constitution of Hungary was 
re-established. The Holy Crown of St. Stephen was 
sent back from Vienna and carried in triumph to Buda. 
Orders were issued to restore privileges which had been 
taken away in the Tyrol and in Galicia,^ and proposals 
for a peace with Turkey were sent to England. His 
favourite gpnerals,^ Jjacy and Loudon, with a few other 
attached friends, gathered round the deathbed of the 
childless Emperor, but his brother and successor was 
absent, and his favourite niece, the Archduchess Eliza¬ 
beth, to whom he was passionately attached, .was now 
'rapidly approaching her confinement. The anxiety with 
which she^followed his sufferings produced a premature 
delivery, and on February 18 she died in childbirth. 
The blow was more than tlie Emperor could support. 
He iowed his head in an agony of grief, and two days 
later he was numbered with the dead. 


* Memoirs of^ Sir H. Keith, ii. 
261, 262; Cbxe’s Hist, of the 
^ouse of Amtria, vol.^^ii. There 
is a singiilarly beautiful and dis- 
trimmfttin| essay on the reign 


of Joseph, in Herman Merivale’s 
Historidal Studies, d book which 
is far less known than it deserves 
to be. 
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It is probably no exaggeration ^ say that his death 
saved Europe frojn a great extension of the war ; foi 
the animosities that had attached to hi& were such that 
a policy of conciliation in his hands would at this time 
have almost certainly failed. * His brother Eeopold, who 
succeeded to the title of King of Huiigary, had already 
shown, as Grand Duke of Tuscany, great administrative 
ability, and he made it his first object to arrive at a 
peace. For several months, however, the prospect was 
exceedingly doubtful and menacing, and just before the 
death of Joseph, Prussia had fulfilled her threat, and 
taken a step which made a general war almost inevit¬ 
able. At the end of January the Prussian minister at 
Constantinople had signed an offensive alliance between 
Prussia and Turkey. It declared that the enemies of 
the Turks in crossing the Danube had disturbed the 
balance of power; that the King of Prussia had de¬ 
termined to declare war in the following spring against 
Russia and Austria; and that Ije would not desist till 
the Porte had obtained a desirable peace and been 
placed in perfect security by sea and Jand; \^hile the 
Turks, on their side, engaged to do all in their power* 
to compel Austria to restore at the peace Galicia and 
her other Polish territory to Poland. If the Ottornan 
Court was .successful, its intention was not to make 
peace till it had regained all its lost fortresses and terri¬ 
tory, and especially the Crimea. The Prussian Court, 
recognising this intention, now bound itself flot to make 
peace until Turkey did, and under any circumstances 
to guarantee to Turkey all the territory which was ki 
her hands at the conclusion of the war; to endeavour 
to induce England, Holland, Sweden, Poland, and other 
Powers to join in the guarantee, and to ei^er into a 
close defensive alliandb with Turkey. .The Thrks, on 
their side, promised to make no peace with the Austrians 
and Russians wifhout including Priilsia, Poland, and 
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Sweden, and linde^^^ertam circumstances to support 
those Powers in the field.* j 

Such were tfie principal articles of this very import¬ 
ant document—a document which was in the highest 
degree displeasing to the SSnglish ministers, and which 
greatly aggravatedsthe seriousness of the situation. It 
was pretended, however, at Berlin that the Prussian 
minister at Constantinople had exceeded his instructions 
in making the treaty offensive, and for the present its 
ratification was withheld. • 

The Prussians at the same time strengthened their 
connection with Poland. Their first object was the ac¬ 
quisition of Drntzig and Thom, and they accordingly 
proposed a treaty of commerce, by which these towns 
were to be given to themi, as an equivalent for a con- 
riderable redaction of commercial duties. But it soon 
appeared that the proposal was exceedingly unpopular 
in Poland, and the treaty was rejected by the Diet.^ 
A close treaty of allimice, I jw ever, between the two 
countries was concluded at Warsaw on March 29. 
Each Stpte guaranteed the territories of the other, but 
it was agreed that this guarantee was not to prevent an 
amicable arrangement of some controversies relating to 
questions of frontier which had existed before the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty. The contingents to Ije furnished 
by each State in case of attack were carefully regu¬ 
lated.® <• 


The sti-ong feeling which the proposed cession of 
Dantrig and Thom excited in Poland threatened to 
throw considerable difficulties in the way of the Prussian 
projects of aggrandisement, while at the same time some 
very formidable dissensions which broke out between 


the aristoQjratic and the democratic parties 


‘ See for the text of this treaty, ^ Ibid. iii. 8-29. 

Becueil des Mitnoirfis dc. du * Ibid. iii. 1-8. * 

Comte de Hertzherg, iii. 37 42. 
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emaiwipated Belgic provinees, evident desire of 

the latter partyjto imftate and ally^themselves with the 
French, alarmed the allies, and shooK their con£dence 
in the per&anence of the new independence.* England 
and Holland, in opposition to Prussia, strcftigly favoured 
t^ie reconciliation of these provincei with th» Emperor, 
accompanied by an amnesty and a guarantee of their 
ancient constitution, and the more codciliatory disposi-* 
tions of Leopold made this policy sSem less hopeless. 
Leopold gat the same time desired earnestly^ terminate 
the Turkish war. He had never favoured it. He was 
sensible of the great dangers rising on the side of Prus¬ 
sia', and he desired the vote o^ the Ki^jg of Prussia at 
the ensuing elecL i for the position of King of the 
Romans, to which \e dignity of J iinperor was attached. 
Almost immediately after his accession he wrote to the 
King of Prussia in very amicable terms, asking his 
good offices, regretting the dissensions which had arisen 
between Austria and Prussia, disclaiming all views of 
aggi’andisement, and stating that he would be content 
if, as a compensation for the expense^ of the war, the 
limits of the Peace of Passarowitz were restore^S.^ 

He was at the same time quite aware of the dangers 
of a sudden attack from Prussia, and, carrying out a 
design of his brother, he withdrew a portion of his army 
from the Danube, and concentrated a powerful force 
under Loudon in Bohemia and Moravia.^ As Russia 
was at this time expressing wishes for peace,* as Sweden 
was ready to place her interests in the hands of the 
allies, and as the Turks were exhausted by successive 


^ Ev^rt to Leeds, March 2, 8, ’ That this resolution had been • 

1790; Cox^*a Hist, of the House taken just before ^e death of 

of Austria, ii. 668-690. • Joseph appears froni«a letter of 

‘ See die correspondence be- Sir B. Keith*(Keith’s Memoirs^ ^ 
tween the Kings of Hungary and ii. 248). 

Pmssia, in Hertzberg^ iii. 60-71. 
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defeats, there seemed much hope that if Prussia could 
be induced to pursue an uiiselfl'sh policy, peace might 
be soon restored.* ' 

Such was at least the opinion of B wart, who wrote that 
a negotiation might now soon be brought to a successful 
issue. Russia’s ‘ increasing embarrassments "vyould mak© 
her satisfied with Oczakow and its district.’ • The Poiie 
might be induced to accept the limits of the Peace of 
Passarowitz, and*there would be still less difficulty with 
Sweden.^ ^ • 

The King of Prussia accepted on the whole favour¬ 
ably the English despatch of February 26. He ex¬ 
pressed his sat^faction at learning the exact limits of 
the assistance that might be expected from. England, 
approved of the English proposal of a joint memorial in 
favour of the status quOj* and agreed to postpone ‘the 
recognition of Belgic independence, and to join with 
England in furnisliing some pecuniary aid to Sweden; 
but he still thought thaf an allied army should be assem¬ 
bled on the frontiers of the Low Country. Ewart adds, 
however. some\^hal- ominously: ‘ Should the King of 
•Prussia oe engaged in a war, by the refusal of the Courts 
of Vienna and SL Petersburg to make peace on the 
piTiiciple of the status quo, and should Galicia then be 
recovered by force of arms, some equivalent would be 
expected from Poland beyond the cession of Dantzig and 
Thorn. . But even tliis would consist in an amicable 
arrangernofit of frontier of no great extent, and all idea 
of obtaining the Palatinates of Posen and Kalish has 
been abandoned, since it was decidedly preferred to have 
a preponderant influence in Poland, rather than enter- 
tain views of acquisition.’ * The King had no objection 
to Great Britain taking the lead in endeavouring to 
effect a* reconciliation in the Netherlands ‘ by re-esta- 


' art tn Iieed^ Maroh 2, 1790. 


’ lUid. Maroh 8,1790. 
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blishing the ancient constitution guarantee/ but he 
endeavoured to sow dis*sension between Kussia audjius- 
tria by communicating to the Russians^the plan o£ peace 
which Joseph a few*days before his death had sent to’ 
London without consulting !with St. Petersburg. He 
algo endeayoured to ascertain whether the Courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg wouJd negotiate jointly or 
separately, either on the basis of the stdtus quo or on the 
basis of the cession of Galicia. For* his own part he 
earnestly* hoped that Galicia might be cMed in the 
manner that had been so often stated, and suggested 
that ‘such an arrangement might be rendered more 
acceptable to the King of Hungary than jbhe humiliating 
alternative of the status quo towards the Porte, especially 
as the fate of the Netherlands still remained uncertain.* 
At 'the urgent request of the English minister he still 
delayed the ratification to his treaty with Turkey.*- 
The English ministers saw clearly that Prussia had 
no real wish for peace, and thp.t in this very critical 
moment a more decided policy must be pursued. Their 
first step was to send a confidential despatch to Berlin, 
representing that the King of Hungary ‘ appears sin¬ 
cerely desirous to conclude peace upon fair terms, having 
no object of ambition or aggrandisement in view; ’ that 
he had none of th^ leaning towards Russia, jealousy of 
Prussia, or’dislike to English mediation that character¬ 
ised his predecessor; and that in the opinion of the 
English Government ‘ a general pacification,* or at least 
a separate one between Austria and the Porte (in case 
Russia still persists in her exorbitant pretensions),* may 
soon be concluded on 4;he terms of ‘ the status quoy or 
nearly such.* * They soon after informed the Prussian 

* Ewart to L^ds, March 8,18, panying proposal fbr peace, 
27,1790. See, too, the letter of Hertzberg, iii? 64-64. 
the King of Fnissia to Leopold, ^ Leeds tp Ewart, March 19, 
April 16, 1790, and {he accom- 1790. 
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minsters of the Kif g’s determination to bring matters 
to an issue by proposing, on his'' own .authority, an ar¬ 
mistice to each bf the belligerent Pdwers in order to 
give time for negotiation. ‘ The basis of a negotiation,* 
writes the minister, * ought of course to be the status 
quoy or as- near that state as the circumstaijces of the 
several Powers will admit. At the same time»hia Majesty 
is ready to mediate a separate peace on this basis, and 
to press its immediate conclusion between any two of 
the belligerent Powers who may be ready to «accede to 
it without waiting for the rest.’ Keith was authorised 
to make this proposal at Vienna, and to state that if the 
Edng of Hung*T.ry accepted it; if he agreed in no case 
to attempt anything in the Netherlands contrary to the 
ancient constitution; and if he also admitted the renewal 
of the guarantees of the allied Powers in those provirices, 
England would enforce this proposal to'the utmost at 
Constantinople. This step appeared to the King es¬ 
pecially urgent on account of the use which the Prussian 
Government had thought fit to make of the secret pro¬ 
posal for peaces, made by the late Emperor a few days 
'before his death. If it became known at Vienna that 
this most confidential Austrian communication to the 
allies had been betrayed to Russia, in order to sow dis¬ 
sension, a distrust and a resentment^would be aroused 
which might easily be fatal to peace. 

Th& English minister expressed his great gratifica¬ 
tion that the King had withheld his ratification from the 
treaty which had been signed at Constantinople, but he 
commented in a strain of grave and measured severity 
on the schemes of aggrandisement which Prussia had 
I put forward. Ewart was directed to repeat to the 
Prussian .ministers * that the status quo appears to be 
the only fair and natural idea which can bb proposed as 
the general basis of pacification. Such an idea, however, 
does not necessarily preclude any re&sonable modifica- 
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tions of it, should any stwh com^ in'question in the ' 
course of the negotiations. It will, however, he proper 
to state explicitly that at all events th« idea of prpposing 
sacrifices f>n the part of the Portfe by re-establishing wit£ 
Austria the Peace of PasssS^owitz, and by making ces- 
^ons of some sort or other to Russja, on condition that 
Austiia shall agree to relinqqish Galicia, &c., seems 
totally inconsistent with the essentlltil object (whicH 
every day renders more pressing) of l-e-establishing the 
general# tranquillity. Nothing but the ihost extreme 
necessity could bring Austria to agree to such a pro¬ 
posal, and that Court would certainly first try the event 
of a contest. There appears, indeed, to ]^e so little justice 
in insisting upon such an arrangement between Powers 
not engaged in the war, as a condition of peace between 
th'ose who are parties in it, and it is so evidently con¬ 
trary to our defensive system, that on the principles 
already repeatedly stated it would be impossible for this 
country to give any expectation of supporting Prussia 
in a contest on such grounds.’ How could the Prussian 
King, it was asked, defend himself froni the gravest re¬ 
proach if, having just made an offensive alliance witji 
'furkey, he proceeded to sacrifice Turkish interests ‘ for 
the purpose of gaining an acquisition for Poland and an 
additional security for his own frontier ? ’ 

Most Amicably, but at the same time most explicitly, ' 
Ewart was directed to press these considerations on the 
King of Prussia, to beg that instructions cctiformabl^to 
them should be sent to Vienna, St. Petersburg, Stock¬ 
holm, and Constantinople, and to urge that measures 
should be at once taken in the latter capital ‘ for setting 
asidq by mutual consent the late alliance, and for pro-^ 
curing an immediate armistice, at all events between 
that Court -and Austsda.’ ^ * * • 

* Leeds to Ewart, March 30,*1790. 

VOL. VI. * 
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Tljis despatcli veriy nearly broke up the Triple Alli¬ 
ance. Tlie King of Prussia angrily blamed England for 
proposing an armistice to the belligerent Powers with¬ 
out any previous concert or commtinication with his 
allies; and several long arid acrimonious discussions 
ensued.* He now saw clearly that if Prussia.provoked 
a war she would be isolated, and would obtain neither 
moral nor material support from England; and he re¬ 
solved reluctantly to follow the English line of policy, 
but to insist upon applying it with such a degree of 
severity that a rupture was likely to take place in which 
England would be involved. He agreed to support the 
proposal for an .'irmistice, but insisted, in opposition to 
the English ministry, that it should lie limited to two 
months, and also that the Emperor should send no 
troops to the Nethei’lande during the negotiation. He 
consented at last that the treaty with Turkey should be 
set aside if the Court either of Vienna or of St. Peters¬ 
burg agreed to make peace on the basis of the status 
quo. He consented that this should be put forward as 
the basis of pacification ; but he would not hear of the 
qualifications suggested in the English despatch, and 
insisted ‘ on the strict acceptance of the status quo with¬ 
out any modification.’^ If this was not adopted, the 
alternative must be either war, or a negotiation founded 
on the Prussian plan of an extended exchange of terri¬ 
tory. The chief object of the war party was now to 
provoke a refusal from the King of Hungary.® 

The feeling between the ministers of the two 
countries was at this time extremely hostile, and in^ the 
opinion of the English Government the tortuous and 
ambitious policy of Prussia formed the main danger to 
European peace. ‘ His Prussian Majesty,’ Lord Auck- 

' Ewart to Leeds, April 18, 

1790 


* Ibid. April 10, ,1790. 

• Ibid. July 18, 1790. 
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land wrote confidentially to KeitS, ‘ lias brought him¬ 
self to acquieace in our objectionaHjo declaring the 
Independence j but I have the fullest evidence that • 
nothing less than an absolute and inevitable necessity 
will induce him to contribute by word or ^e*ed to re¬ 
placing the Netherlands under tfieir old government. 
But, besides, his treaty with *the P®rte commitg him 
almost irrevocably to everything that can tend to in¬ 
crease Jhe confusion of the world; and%without any 
other provocation than the Count de Hertzberg’s desire 
to deprive Austria of Galicia and the Netherlands, and 
to give to Prussia Thorn and Dantzig, as an equivalent 
for Galipia from the Poles.’ Aucklai?d spoke bitterly 
of the extreme danger of a new and wanton war, the 
indecency of the grounds that were put forward, ‘ the * 
utter unreasonableness of expecting England and the 
United Provinces to support these projects, to which 
they are not called by any sense, either of interest, or 
of policy, or of justice.’ * * 

It was necessary for the King of Prussia to answer 
the Austrian invitation to exercise hil good cfffices, ai\d 
he did so by a full exposition of his views. The Russian 
proposal to establish, under a prince of the Russian rite, 
a new kingdom, including Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia, was pronounced perfectly inadmissible; and • 
the only feasible plan for making peace was the stakis 
quOy advocated by England, or ‘ an arrangement.’ The 
meaning of the latter term was fully developed in 
a confidential communication made to the Austrian 
minister. The Kin^of Prussia, it was said, has nego¬ 
tiated, but not yet ratified, a treaty with Turkey, which 
invofved the recovery of Galicia. This would probably* 
bring Poland into the.field, and wonld lead tef a* Prussian 
recognition of the independence of the Belgic provinces.. 

—i-•- 

* Memoirs of Sir R. Keith, ii. 267,268. t 

K 2 
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Galicia must always' while ia the^ hands of Austria, be 
a dangel* to Pr\issia, and if it is not amicably ceded, 
sooner or later Russia and Prussia would combine to drive 
her out. It was suggested, under these circumstances, 
that Austria, Russia, and Prussia should make an ar¬ 
rangement on these lines. The two Imperial Courts 
should restore Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia to 
the Porte. Austria should restore Galicia to Poland, 
with the exception of a tract contiguous to Hungary, 
on condition that Poland should cede Dantzig aiBi Thom 
to Prussia; and, in that case, Prussia would oblige the 
Turks to restore the limits of the Peace of Passarowitz, 
would abstain 6’om recognising the independence of 
the Flemish provinces, and would even indtce them 
to submit to Austrian rule on the guarantee of their 
Constitution. The Porte, on receiving back Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Bessarabia, was formally to abandon 
all claims to the Crimea, and was to cede to Russia the 
district and town of Oczakow to the Dniester, on con¬ 
dition of Russia re-establishing in favour of Sweden 
the limits of Finland, oh the footing of the Peace of 
Nyslot. If the King of Hungary agrees to support 
this arrangement, tlie King of Prussia will vote for his 
election as Emperor. He must consent, however, with 
little delay j otherwise Prussia will ratify her treaty 
with Turkey, and will acknowledge the Belgic inde¬ 
pendence.* 


* Insinuation verbale lue au 
m^nistre d*Autriche, sent to 
England by Ewart in April 1790. 
See, too, Hertzberg, iii. G2-64. 

*'Ewart says to Leeds, April 18: 
'In regard to the re-establish¬ 
ment of the limits of the Peace 
of Nyslot in the 4ch Article cf 
the inclosed Insinuation, I have 
good reason to suspect that it 


relates to the idea of negotiating 
an arrangement with the King of 
Sweden respecting Pomerania, 
though the Prussian ministers 
do not avow the intentidn.’ It 
appears from Sybel that this 
conjeoture was true, and that the 
Prussians hoped to obtain a part 
of Pomerania from Sweden.— 
JSisU de VJ^v/ii^e, i. 172. 
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These negotiations were not^ fawurably received.* ^ 
The cession of Galicia was entirely rejected JJbopold, 
and he declared that it was impossiWfe for him, without 
the consent of Russia, to accept the armistice whith* 
England demanded. Piiftce Kaunitz, who ,was now 
♦past eigljty, and whose judgment ,and temper were said 
to h^ve been somewhat impaired by age, still retained 
great respect and influence at Vienna as the most illus¬ 
trious of the ministers of Maria Thbrcsa, and he threw 
serious* obstacles in the way of peace ; but his policy in 
this respect was counteracted with skill, and at the 
same time with singular delicacy, by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Count Cobenzel, who enjoyed Jbe special confi¬ 
dence of Leopold.’ 

For some weeks, however, Europe was on the verge^ 
of a new war, and Ewart, in reporting the doubts en¬ 
tertained at Berlin of the possibility of a peaceful solu¬ 
tion, added ‘that this circumstance is by no means 
disagreeable here, as his Prussian Majesty, his generals, 
and his confidants are daily more convinced of the actual 
superiority of the forces and resources of this country 
over both Austria and Russia, which of course increases 
the inclination for war.’ ‘ The ill-humour and com¬ 
plaints of Great Britain continue very violent amdngst 
the officers abonj} his Prussian Majesty’s person.’ ^ The 
Russian troops were at this time very inactive; but • 
the Austrians, in spite of the diminution of their forces 
in Turkish territory, continued to press on«the war. * In 
consequence, it is said, of the panic produced by an 
earthquake, Orsova, which had been blockaded dusing 
the whole winter, was suddenly abandoned by the Turks. 
The Austrians prepared to besiege Widdin and Giurgevo^ 

' See the curious letters of * Ewart,to Leecfs, April 24, 
Sit R. Keith*—Afems.- of Sir B. 1790. • 

Keith, ii. 277-293.* 
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two strongly fortified places on the Danube; but they 
encouiicored near the latter fortress a severe defeat. It 
was feared at Bbrlin that they would protract the 
negotiation till a decisive blow hadebeen struck, and 
the Prussian King accordingly insisted on receiving an 
answer froir Vienna within three weeks, placed himself, 
at the head of a great army which he had concentrated 
ift Silesia, negotiated actively for co-operation with 
Sweden,' and secrdcly despatched a messenger to Con¬ 
stantinople to ratify his treaty with the Turks. The 
ratification omitted all mention of the Crimea; but it 
bound the King of Prussia to do the utmost in his 
power to restore ^to Turkey all the provinces that had 
been lost in the present war. As Ewart observed, this 
promise was made at the very time when Prussia was 
endeavouring to make fin arrangement with Austria 
for her own benefit at the expense of Turkish territory.^ 
‘ I observed to the Prussian ministf3r,’ he continued, 
‘that this measure, however modified, was expressly 
contrary to the former assurances I had so often received 
in official papers, ^ and verbally. He said he had re¬ 
ceived positive orders from the King, his master, to 
take this step, though he concealed it from mo.’® 
Shortly afterwards, in consequence of the renewed re¬ 
presentations of the English minister on the impropriety 
of ratifying this treaty, the Prussian minister agreed 
to write to M. de Knobelsdorft’to represent to the Porte 
the “expediency of setting it aside for the present, with 
a view to concluding a defensive alliance after the 
peace; * but the treaty, notwithstanding, subsisted, not 
only signed, but duly ratified, and« it pledged Prussia 
to a speedy declaration of war. 

* Ewart to Leeds,. May 10, berg, iii. 42, 43. 

B, June 16,24,1790. * Ibid. July 8, 1790. 

“ Ibid. July 8, 1790''; Hertz * Ibid. Augiist 4,1790. 
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it was evident to the Briisflish mkiistfir at Berlin that 
the King desired war and detested the polic;f.of the 
siatm though, having once accepted it, he found it 
difficult to recede.^* On the Austrian side, too, there 
seemed some slight prospect of ‘ an arrangement ’ being 
prreferred .to the statvs quo^ for th» King o# Hungary, 
though h^ would not hear of the abandonment of 
Galicia, wished to keep Belgrade and two or three Other 
frontier places, and appears to have al one time thought 
that thi^might be attained by giving a parf of Moldavia 
to Poland.* At another time he made overtures to the 
Turks for a separate negotiation, and the King of 
Prussia learned with great indignation* that he had in¬ 
formed the Turks of the Prussian proposals to make 
peace at their expense.*^ 

Amid this maze of conflicting interests and intrigues, 
England, supported loyally by Holland, laboured steadily 
for the pacification of Europe. A speedy peace on the 
basis of the status quo was he** object, and she hoped 
that it might be effectc'd through the intervention of 
the allies, and followed by the inclusicgi of Tug;*key, and 
perhaps Sweden, in the defensive system. If, however, 
the belligerents chose to make a suitable peace without 
mediation, England would gladly acquiesce; nor did 
she wish to insist, upon the stat'us quo with an extreme 
or pedaiitic severity. * Such moderate alteration as 
may be substituted by common consent,’ without altering 
the relative strength of the belligerent Po\^rs, she was 
ready, with the consent of Prussia, to accept, and she 
trusted that small and unimportant deviations from the 
status quo would not be made a cause of war. She had 
accejfted, however, the stains quo as the basis of nego-, 
tiation, and. as Prussia interpreted it strictly, England 

• • m 

Ewart t(J Leeds, June 24,1790. * Ibid, June 16, 24, 1790, 

,• Ibid. July 8, 1790, 
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wGul^^ 80 far suppcfvii her jes to prevent France and 
Denmai^ from g,ttacking her while pursuing this end. 
Qn the other han3, the Prussian Government was again 
distinctly warned that it must expect no assistance from 
England in an aggressive war undertaken to deprive 
Austria of Galicia and the Netherlands; that,the treaty 
between Prussia |Lnd Turkey was wholly opposed to the 
original policy of fhe allies; and that an attempt to de¬ 
prive Turkev of what she had gained since the Peace 
of Pasaarowitz would very naturally make the Turks 
believe themselves sacrificed and betrayed. Dantzig 
and Thorn were the chief objects of Prussian policy. If 
they could be obtained by an amicable negotiation, and 
not by a forced cession or exchange, England Would re¬ 
joice ; and Leeds threw out the suggestion, that the 
cession might be couplfed with, and effected by, a treaty 
of commerce connecting Poland with England and 
Holland by lowering transit duties in Prussia. Such a 
treaty would be a great advantage to both Poland and 
England, and would make English commerce indepen¬ 
dent of Russia.* 

The idea, however, was not pressed, and the main 
object of English foreign policy was simply to put an 
end to the war between Turkey and the King of 
Hungary, and to prevent the struggle from extending 
to Prussia and Poland. Tliese ends were at last ac¬ 
complished. Leopold, perceiving the dangers that sur¬ 
rounded him, resolved at last to consent to peace with¬ 
out obtaining any increase of temtory; and in the 
August of 1790 a convention was signed at Reichenbach, 
by which the Emperor agreed to 6nter into an armistice 
with the Turks, to open a negotiation for peace under 

the mediation of the maritime Powers on the basis of 

( 

the strict statm quo^ as before the war, and to secure 


' Leeds to E^art, May 21, July 20; Leeds to Jackson, Oct. 8, 1790 l 
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the ancient constitution and privileges of the Belgic , 
provinces under the guarantee of the allied* I^owers. 
Prussia ^band^ned for the present* her designs on 
Dantzig and Thom, though Hertzberg succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a clause that, if Austria extended her.frontiers 
on the side of Turkey, Prussia should obtain some 
equivalent advantage. 

By this convention, and the armistice that followed 
it, the great evils and dangers that grew out of the war 
betweed Austria and Turkey were terminated. A con¬ 
siderable period, however, still elapsed before the formal 
peace was signed. It was negotiated by a congress 
which sat for about eight months at thp little village of 
Sistova ha Bulgaria. The letters of Keith, who very 
aWy represented England at this congress, give a vivid, 
picture of the innumerable delays and difliculties that 
were encountered in accomplishing a task which the 
convention of Reichenbach seemed to have rendered 
most simple. Many of then\ arose from causes that 
were childishly futile. Minute questions of form and pre¬ 
cedence were elaborately disputed, aiyi more^than once 
the proceedings of the congress were postponed because 
the Turks desired important steps to be taken only on 
days which their astrologers deemed propitious. Tnere 
were objections,*however, of a more serious character, 
raised cliiefly by Austria, and this Power show*ed a * 
manifest desire to protract or obstruct the negotiations, 
in hopes of obtaining more favourable terifia. The fast 
and most formidable difficulty arose from a subtlety 
which could hardly have been surpassed by the Jesuit 
casuists. The Austrians had accepted the ‘ strict status 
quo as it existed before the war ’ as the basis of pacifi¬ 
cation, but they now raised a distinction between the 
status quo *de facto ahd the status quo de jufe^ and de¬ 
manded not a simple re-establishment of the frontiers 
as they actually existed before the* war, but the esta- 
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blishment of a line vof frontier which they maintained 
ought ^to' have existed according to a disputed or violated 
article of the Pe&e of Belgrade. On this ground they 
claimed old Orsova and a little band of Croatia which, 
long before the war, had been in Turkish hands. The 
dispute ro&3 so high,, that the congress was for a time 
broken up, and a renewal of hostilities appeared inevit¬ 
able but the Austrians at last receded, and the Treaty 
of Sistova was si^ed on August 4, 1791, restoring 
peace on the basis of an exact re-establishi^ient of 
the frontier before the war. By a separate convention, 
however, with Turkey, Austila obtained what she de¬ 
sired, though with the restriction ilmt old Orsova must 
not be fortified.^ * 

^ The troubles in the Austi’iau Netherlands were also 
appeased, but very slowly and with great difliculty. 
There was a long dispute about the Constitution which 
was to be restored ; Leopold contending that it was the 
Constitution as it existed under Maria Theresa, Prussia 
and the maritime Powers insisting upon the more per¬ 
fect Constitution ,^of Charles VI. The population in 
the Plemi^ provinces were \dolent1y divided ; and the 
question was ultimately settled by force. The insurgents 
elected the Archduke Cliarles, third son of the Emperor, 
hereditary Grand Duke of Bcdgium, oii condition that 
' their provinces should no longer belong to the dominions 
of the Emperor; but they were soon subdued by an 
overpowering Austrian army. A convention, signed 
by the Austrian minister with the ministers of the 
three mediating Powers, in December 1790, granting 
the Constitution of Charles VI., wa(S not ratified by the 
Jlmperor, who consented only to restore the Constitu¬ 
tion as it existed at the close of the reign of Maria 

, ---- «• 

> See Goxe, vol. ii,; Hertz- Keith \ Buokingbam’s Courts 
Wg, tom. iii.; Sybel, Hist, de and Cabinets, ii. 106. 
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Theresa, and on this basis peace was» at last established. 
The three iftediating Powers, however, finding. *their 
counsels rjijecteft, refused their ratiSiations, though 
Prussia at a later'period gave her adhesion to the* 
policy of the Emperor.* * • 

• The arrangement was not all th%t the allies desired ; 
but it at least established a peace when a most dangerous 
war had appeared inevitable, and it was the more accept-* 
able on account of the manifest desire of the Flemish 
democraflte to unite their cause with that of'the French. 
It also reacted speedily upon affairs in the North, where 
a peace between Kussia and Sweden had been one of 
the first results of the convention of Eei^henbach. 

In order to understand the circumstances that pro¬ 
duced it, we must retrace our steps and take up the 
threads of Swedish history whei*e we dropped them in 
October 1788. At that period the intervention of the 
three allied Powers had arrested the Danish invasion of 
Sweden at a time when it jv’ould otherwise almost 
certainly have succeeded, and b}' securing the neutrality 
of Denmark had saved Sweden from .imminent ruin. 
The position, however, of Gustavus III. continued to be 
very critical. His chief fleet was confined in Sweaborg. 
His army in Finland was paralysed by the mutiny of its 
officers. His exchequer was nearly empty, and Russia 
and Sweden were still at war, though Russia as yet 
aljstained from aggressive measures. The King, ho'ty- 
ever, was in no mood for peace. A policy of adventure, 
no matter how wild, had always an irresistible charm to 
his mind; and he had two great objects in view. He 
hoped to draw the thr^e allied Powers into the war, to 
restore by their assistance the ascendency of Sweden in 
the Baltic, and recover all or nearly all that had been 

' Eooh, Hist, des Trditte de Paix, tom. iv. 1^7-152; Coxe'a Hottss 
of Austria, ii. 690-69^. 
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lost in 1721 and in748 ; and lie also hoped to make a 
seconld 'revolutign in the Oonsliitution, which would 
break the power of the nobility and make his own power 
almost absolute. « 

Glustavus''!!!. had nono of the solidity and serious¬ 
ness of a”really great politician; he had neither the 
^patience, the industry, the judgment, nor the economy 
that'are necessary for ordinary government, but in that 
peculiar turn of mind and character that fits men for a 
revolutionary career, he has seldom been surpa^iised, and 
he was in fact the most successful revolutionist of the 
eighteenth century. He was a most skilful, daring, and 
unscrupulous political gambler; wonderfully quick and 
adroit in seizing opportunities, availing himsolf of the 
ebb and flow of popular passion, disguising personal 
ambition under popular pretexts. He had already, in 
1772, directed and carried through with complete suc¬ 
cess one gi’eat revolution, and he now saw the possibility 
of winning a new victory in the same field. 

At the time when the Danes invaded Sweden, his 
fortunes had sunk to the lowest point. In the wild pro¬ 
vince of Dalecarlia, it is true, the people had risen with 
enthusiasm at his summons to oppose the Danish inva¬ 
sion, and among the lower classes he still enjoyed a 
great popularity ; but Stockholm was full of his enemies. 
The equestrian order was violently hostile to him. The 
burghers distrusted him, and were haunted with constant 
fear lest he should seize the bank. Edicts of toleration 
and frequent invasions of ecclesiastical privileges had 
oftended the clergy, while the financial embarrassments, 
which were largely due to his excessive extravagance, 
and still more the unpopular monopoly by the Govern¬ 
ment of the distilleries, had excited a widespread discon¬ 
tent. The last two Diets had b^n stormy and hostile, 
and immediately after the mutiny in Finland the Senate 
strongly urged the necessity of convbking the States, 
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The Bang hesitated, without absolulely Vefusing. It was 
impossible with any colour of reason to deny •that, in 
beginning^without the authority of the States an offen¬ 
sive war against Rilssia, he had broken the plain letter 
of the Constitution. It was equally certaih thai; by this 
itoconstitutional act he had brought his country into a 
position ofthe gravest peril. 

The intervention of Prussia and jJngland, however* 
produced an immediate and most powerful reaction of 
opinion,*and was popularly regarded as fully justifying 
the foresight of the King. ‘ The offer of our mediation,’ 
wrote the English consul at Stockholm, ‘has made a 
very great impression, and visibly da?iiped the spirits 
of the anti-royalists.’ ‘ An opinion prevails that we are 
onjy come forward to support the King and encourage , 
him to continue the war with Russia. All those who 
oppose it, as being begun in an unjust and unconstitu¬ 
tional manner, seem now so much dejected that, if his 
Majesty should seize this oppoiibunity of calling a Diet, 
he might, I am confident, make what change he pleased 
in the Constitution.’ ‘ , 

The ICing, like a skilful strategist, availed liimseif 
of every method of intensifying the feeling. The 
national animosity against the Danes was stimulated 
to fever-point by highly wrought descriptions of their 
treachery and of their violence during the late invasion; * 
while, at the same time, the tide of popular feeling was 
turned with a tremendous force against* the nobles. 
The mutiny of the ofiicers in the face of the enemy was 
represented as an act of the basest treason, which had 
almost acoqpiplished the ruin of the country, and which 
was 'due to the hostility of the nobles to the King, 
Texts from Scripture, denouncing vengeance against 

> Eeene to Carmarthen, Sept. 26,1788; Keene to Fraser, Nov * 
10,1788; Jan. 9,l'f89, 
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fcraitK^rs who haS scftd themselves to the stranger, were 
posted up in IJip village churches. ^In the theatres 
every allusion hostile to the nobles was received with 
rapturous applause. Innun\erable pamphlets of a similar 
tendency were circulated through all classes, and the 
King declared that the reign of monopoly mnist teruod- 
^te, and that h^ would now throw the command of the 
army largely intq the hands of the burghers, whom he 
could trust.. On December 20,1788, he entered Stock¬ 
holm amid the acclamations of the people, and when 
the effervescence was still at its height the Diet was 
convoked. It was opened on'February 2, 1789. In a 
speech, which f^as so eloquent and so admirably de¬ 
livered that it excited tlie applause and admiration of all 
parties, the King urged the,necessity of continuing the 
war till an honourable peace had been attained, de¬ 
plored the conduct of ‘ a few traitors in Finland * who 
had yielded to the machinations of the enemy, and ex¬ 
horted all classes to raWy in defence of their country. 
He at the same time had the chief officers engaged in 
the mutiny seized and thrown into prison. 

It soon appeared that he could count upon the 
unanimous adhesion of the order of the peasants, and 
upon commanding majorities in the orders of the burgh¬ 
ers and of the clergy, while the nobles were irre¬ 
concilably hostile. A vote, thanking him for having 
secured the ^safety of the nation by declaring war, justi¬ 
fied his recent conduct, and outside the Diet the popu¬ 
lace and the common soldiers were strongly in his 
favour. By the order of the nobles, the conduct of the 
King was vehemently arraigned.* They dwelt on his 
extravagance and his debts; on his alleged attempt 
to intimidate Stockholm by introducing a bpdy of Dale- 
carlians as a garrison; on the persistent and virulent 
attacks which ha^ recently been directed against them¬ 
selves. , Count LUwenhaupt, an old general who was a 
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stiX)ng partisan of the, King, was appointed by hiiji Mar¬ 
shal of the Diet, and therefore preside^it of the nobles ; 
and he endeavoured by the King’s orders, but •withont 
success, to check the attack^. A fierce wrangle ensued, 
and at length the old marshal, declaring hiinselfdnsulted, 
withdrew .from the Diet and laid his complaints before 
the King." ^ , 

On February 17, at eight o’cloc^: in the moi?ning, 
the four orders of the Diet were suddenly summoned to 
assemble in the same hall, to meet the King. He re¬ 
ceived them in great state, and he delivered a brilliant 
but most singular speech. Fifteen days before, he said, 
he had addressed the Diet, representin-g the urgent and 
imperative necessity of taking immediate measures to 
defend the coast of Sweden from Kussian invasion, • 
and to wipe away the stain which the late treacheiy in 
Finland had left on the Swedish name. The clergy, the 
burghers, and the peasants had responded to his ap¬ 
peal, and, forgetting all other considerations, had shown 
themselves faithful representatives of the patriotism of 
Sweden. But the nobles had acted differently. And 
then, in a strain of the fiercest invective, he accused 
them of favouring the intrigues and interests of .the 
enemy; of wasting in frivolous recriminations a time 
which was vital * to the defence of the country; of 
grossly insulting the Sovei’eign in the person of the 
old marshal who presided over their debates^ of attempt¬ 
ing to revive the hateful and hated aristocratic domina¬ 
tion which had been shattered in 1772. He declared 
that if Finland was lost, if the coasts were devastated, 
and if the cai)ital was menaced, the responsibility must 
rest upon those men who, rather than renounce their* 
ambitions and their resentments, were ready to see the 
Russians enter Stockholm and dictate their terms; and 
he concluded by commanding the noblps, in an imperious * 
voice and with a hapghty gesture, at once to leave the 
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hall and preparh a ^ieputation to^ carry their apologies 
to the in'sulted marshal. 

A few fierce words were bandied to'and fro, but at 
length the nobles retired to draw up*a protest in justifi¬ 
cation o£ their acts, and left the King with the other 
three ordef s. He a^in ardently eulogised their loyalty, 
greeted them to prepare a deputation to receive the 
new 'privileges he intended to confer on them, and de¬ 
clared the necessity of changing the Constitution so as 
to make political power centre in those who wd!pe truly 
loyal to their country. 

Two agitated days followed, during which the popu¬ 
lar feeling ran strongly and evidently on the side of the 
King; and on the 2()th the decisive blow was struck. 
More than twenty nobles of the first rank and fortune 
were arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned by order of the 
King; and the next day, the Diet having been sum¬ 
moned, the King read to it a revised form of the Con¬ 
stitution, which gave liipj little less than absolute power. 
The exclusive power of declaring peace and war was 
to reside .with him. 'rhe estates were not to be per¬ 
mitted to discuss any subject which he had not laid 
before them, and most of the privileges of the nobles 
were taken away. Tlje power of voting taxes almost 
alone remained of the ancient Constitution, yet even this 
was seriously impaired, for the King was enabled to 
m^ke an-agreement with any town or province when the 
Diet was nbt sitting. The new Constitution was ac¬ 
cepted with acclamation by the three orders, and in 
spite of some feeble protests from the nobility the Mar¬ 
shal of the Diet signed it in tMr name, and it was 
received as law throughout the country. • 

It remained to extort from the Diet supplies for the 
war. The three orders readily vbted the subsidies for 
' an unlimited time, but the order of the nobles, though 
broken and greatly intimidated, attempted to limit the 
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vote to two years. The night befcfre iSie decisive vote, 
a thousand of the rabble were entertained at th'b^fCing’s 
expense, and they marched half druril£ upon the house 
of the nol5les. The military and the burghers were put 
under arms, and sixteen rounds of shot wdi’e distributed 
40 each man. Under these circupistances, •the King, 
acconipanied by a clamorous crowd, entered the cham¬ 
ber of the nobles, demanded an immediate vote of credit, 
and declared that anyone who opposed it was a traitor 
to the country. AftDr some vain protests,*and amid a 
scene of wild confusion and irrc'gularity, the nobles 
yielded, or were alleged to have yielded; and next day 
the Diet was dissolved. Three week* later, the few 
senators who had not already resigned were dismissed. 
The Senate, which, though crippled and enfeebled by 
thd revolution of 1772, still retained some shadow of 
its old independence, was abolished, and a new council, 
composed partly of noJjles and partly of commoners, 
appointed by the Crown. ^ ^ 

In this manner Gustavus III. had the almost unex¬ 
ampled fortune of accomiilishing for ^.he second time 
and with perfect success a violent I'evolution in th 0 
Constitution of his country. The nobles who had been 
imprisoned without any colour of law on February ^0 
were soon releas(;d, but many of the more important 
oflicers who had revolted in Finland wore brought lo 
trial; several were condemned to death, and a few wei^ 
actually executed. The King hastened to Ris army in 
Finland, where the armistice signed in the previous 


* Compare the descriptic^is of 
this extraordinary scene by M. 
Pons, the French ambassador, 
in Geffrey’s Gustave III. et la 
Cour de Franoc, ii. 80-82 f and 
in a letter in the Record Office 
from Keene to Fraser, May 6, 
1789. In addition 'to Geflroy 
VOL. VI. 
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year had expired, ami he took part in a victorious battle 
wliich'* ,\vas fought on June 28. 'Kie campaign of 1789, 
howeve,v, produced no results. There were many skir- 
tiiishes, with various fortunes, and .the Kin^ exposed 
himself with-great courage' and temerity, but he ac¬ 
quired no«hold upon Russian Finland; while on sea, 
the Prince of Nassau, who had hastened from.*the Black 
oea,.. inflicted a' severe defeat upon the Swedes on 
August 24. This was the last naval battle of the 
year. t 

In spite of the taxes that had been extracted, the 
King was now in desperate financial difficulties. The 
promised subsiejy from the Tut’InS had not arrived. At¬ 
tempts to raise a loan in Holland failed; and in May 
1789' tiie King of Prussia resolved to lend him a million 
of dollars, hoping that this'would induce him to adhere 
to the system of the allied Powers.*-* 

Prom this time till the close of the war the King of 
Prussia continued secretly, at short intervals, to supply 
the Swedish King with small sums to carry on the war, 
and he induced England to join in the subsidy. It was 
alleged that without this assistance Sweden must be 
completely crushed, and the balance of power in the 
Ba'ltic annihilated, or that the King would negotiate a 
separate peace with Russia, which would retard a general 
pacification, or that he would throw himself, as he some¬ 
times threatened, into the arms of Prance.® Whatever 
Power, the English consul at Stockholm said, gave him 
the largest subsidies and most favoured his ambitious 
designs would secure his alliance, but the allies agreed 
that his schemes of aggrandisement tjiould not be en- 

* Bee Annual Begister, 1789, sidies may be traced in the 

pp. 196-200. PrusiPjia Correspqndence at the 

* Ewart ^ to Leeds, May 23, Becord Office. Ewart to Leeds, 

1789. Jan. 4, May 10,1790. Leeds to 

* These negotiations and sub- Ewart, Febi 26, May 21,1790. 
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couraged, and that their object sht)ulJ be to secure the 
independence of Swfiden by a peace on the tefkna of the 
status quo as ih existed before the war.* • , 

The ^ar between Sweden and Russia in 1790 con¬ 
sisted chiefly of naval battles desperately and skilfully 
^contested. On May 13 the Ri^sians repelled with 
severe loss an attempt to destroy the fleet which lay in 
shelter under the guns of Revel, but two dayff later 
Gustavus almost annihilated a great division of the 
Russia*! galley fleet at Frederikshamn. * On June 3 
and 4 there was another battle, indecisive in its results, 
but on the whole unfavourable to the Swedes; and the 
unexpected arrival of a second Russian fleet for a time 
made the total destruction of the Swedish fleet appear 
inevitable. It was extricated at last by a sudden change • 
of wind and by the skilful manoeuvres of its commander, 
the Duke of Sudermania; but a month later the Rus¬ 
sians gained a decisive victory at Wyborg, and the 
losses of the Swedes were thep so crushing, that their 
navy seemed irretrievably ruined. Yet, by an extra¬ 
ordinary display of skill and energy, the^ King of 
Sweden was able in less than a week to bring the renl- 
nant of his fleet again into battle; and, availing hin^self 
of a favourable opportunity, he closed the war by a 
brilliant victory,^ A few weeks later Europe was 
startled by the announcement that he had made a peace 
with Russia on the basis of the status quo as it exisi^d 
before the war. * 

The motives of both parties were very evident. 
The convention of Reichenbach had just deprived the 
Empress of the co-operation of Austria, and it seemed 
probable that Prussia, England, and perhaps Holland 
would soon be in arms against her, and that an English 

• Leeds to Ewart,' June 24, * Anniml Registert 1791, ppi 

1789; May 21, Aug.* 14,1790. 183-190. 
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fleet would be in the Baltic. Under these circumstances, 
Catherine saw that it was necessary to yield something. 
Her main object was to acquire territory on the side of 
Turkey. She had never sought or eagerly pursued the 
Swedish rvar, which had proved most detrimental to her 
navy; and as early a^ the May of 1790 she had declared, 
that she was quite ready to make peace with Sweden, 

‘ on condition of the former treaties being renewed, and 
a mutual amnesty being agreed upon.’ * She was most 
anxious to avoid what she deemed the humiliEftion of 
making peace thi’ough the intervention of foreign 
Powers, and a separate peace would probably baffle one 
of the chief designs of the three allies. They had 
hoped to include Sweden in their alliance, t© isolate 
Russia and to secure one of the Baltic provinces in 
their system; but if a separate peace could be nego¬ 
tiated, Sweden would be at perfect liberty to ally her¬ 
self with Russia and with Denmark for the protection 
of the Baltic. No sooner, therefore, had intelligence 
arrived at St. Petcrsbiu'g that the agreement with 
Austria w,as about to be concluded, than the Empress 
despatched a courier to Finland with offers of peace to 
tlm King of Sweden. It is said that he had not yet 
heard of what had happened at Reichenbach; a Prussian 
subsidy had just been sent to him, aijid a squadron of 
seventeen English ships was lying in the Downs ready 
to, sail for the Baltic.^ 

The Russian Empress in taking this step showed 
remarkable political sagacity, and Gustavus readily 
aceepted her proposal. As she offered him peace on 
the exact terms which the allies kad agreed to secure, 
he had very little prospect of gaining anything by, con¬ 
tinuing the war, and it was much more flattering to his 

-r_ f 

’ Whitworth to Lteds, May 16, of Lord Malmesbury, Diaries 
1790. «, and Correspondence, ii. 435- 

® See a very remarkable letter 437. 
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vanity to obtain p»ace for -himself than to .obtain it 
through the intervention of \h.e allies. To a man of 
his type* of character there was indeed sometliing ex- 
ceedingly gratifying in th« whole transaction. He had 
made war, without a shadow of provocation, "against a 
'Power mjich stronger than himself. He had conducted 
it without an avowed ally in the Noith of Europ§j, and 
in spite of the most formidable domestic dissensions. 
The la|t battle had been a Swedisli victoiy, and he had 
now the satisfaction of making pc'ace without any loss 
of territory, and at the invitation of his great opponent. 
On the other hand, Sweden had already lost 50,000 
men, fifteen ships of the line, and a great many smaller 
vessels.^ Her finances were utterly exhausted, and she 
had everything to fear from a continuation of the' 
war. 

'Hiere was also another consideration which weighed 
upon his mind. Por some lime ho had been watching 
with the keenest interest the ^reat revolutionary drama 
which was unfolding itself in Prance. He had himself 
swept aw\ay almost every coiistitiitiSnal liAit to hjs 
power amid the general applause of his subjects, and 
he had done so chiefly by carrying out, of his own free 
will, one of the great objects of the Prench revolutionists, 
by destroying Ibudal and aristocratic privileges, and 
throwing open the highest positions in the Grovernment 
to all ranks.^ He ahvays maintained, ajad probal5ly 
with justice, that if he liad been at the helm instead of 
Lewis XVJ., he would have weathered the storm, ^he 
interest of events ii^ France had eclipsed that of his 
war; he was impatient at finding himself far from news 
in a ’distant province of his dominions, and he was now 

eagerly looking for^yard to the possibility of allying 

■■■■ --• - 

* Geyer, Hist, de' Suide, p. on this q^pect of his policy in 
620. • thfl Annital Register^ 1791, p, 

^ See some striking* remarks 179. 
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himself with Russia in a great counter-revolution in 
the interests of monarchy in Europe.^ ^ 

^ ' The "Peace of Warela was signed on August 15, 
1790, and although some quostions of detail remained 
to he setllqd between Sweden and Russia, it restored 
tranquillity to the North, and closed anothe,r chapter 
of the great work'of the pacification of Europe. Gus- 
tavus, however, did not long survive his success. The 
implacable animosities which he had aroused am^ng his 
nobles pursued him to the end; a conspiracy was formed 
against his life, and on March 16,1792, he was shot by 
Anckarstrom at a masked ball in the theatre of Stock¬ 
holm. *' 

Up to the time of the Peace of Warela, the Triple 
Alliance between England,i Prussia, and Holland, in 
spite of the many difficulties and differences that have 
been recounted, had proved on the whole eminently 
successful. Holland had been pacified, and the danger 
of French ascendency in Tier councils had been averted. 
Denmark had been compelled to withdraw from her 
attack on* Sweden and to declare her neutrality during 
the war. The war between Austria and Turkey had 
beesi terminated, leaving the frontiers of the two 
empires almost unchanged. Austrian Flanders was 
rapidly regaining its tranquillity j its old customs 
and privileges had been substantially secured, and now 
pe&cehad been established between Russia and Sweden, 
not indeed through the mediation of the allies, but at 
le^t through fear of their intervention and on the terms 
which they desired. In the begyining of 1789 there 
had been serious question of a quadruple alliance of 
Prance and Spain with Russia and the Emperor,^ and 
when the. quarrel with England about Nootka Sound 

' Geffroy, Gustave ill. et la du Baron de StaSl, pp. 97, 98. 
Cour de France. See, too, a ^letter of Ewart to 

* Correspondancediplomatiqtie Leeds, Aftril 20,1789. 
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arose, Spain at once made overtures to Uatherine; * but 
these dangers §eenied now to have faded away. The 
PJmperor diad made peace. France was too dfccupieid 
with internal troubles to pay much attention to any¬ 
thing beyond her border. The dispute with S()ain had 
l&een sett^^d, and the Empress and^the Turks remained 
alone at war. But the success of tlm allies, and th« 
foreign policy of Pitt, now met with a great check. 
The attempt to induce or compel Ilussia tq make peace 
through the mediation of the allies, on the basis of the 
status quo as it existed before the war, surrendering to 
the Turks Oczakow and its adjoining territory to the 
Dniester^ proved a complete and somewTiat ignominious 
failure. 

• From the very beginning of the war, the acquisition 
of this fortress and territory by the Russians seemed 
probable. As early as November 1787 Eden had dis¬ 
cussed with Montmorin at Paris tlie probable course of 
the Eastern war, and tlio FrencAi minister had expressed 
his opinion that it would leave Constantinople secure 
and untouched, but would give Moldavia and ^’allachia 
to the Emperor, Oczakow and one or two other places 
to Russia.® The capture of Oczakow liad been the ^rst 
great success of Potemkin. It had been the result of 
a siege of extradrdinary lengtli, conducted with extra¬ 
ordinary resolution, and accompanied by extraordinary 
bloodshed ; and from this time the coijtin'^ency •of 
its retention by Russia had been continually referred 
to. In February 1789, when the Russians had made 
comparatively few sacrifices, Whitworth, the English 
minister at St. Petersburg, wrote that Potemkin, who 

■ ^. 1^1 ■■ -l-l- ■■■ I ■ ■■—-!.. .■ _ ( 

' Whitwort]ji to Leeds, l^ay 1C, Government of the desire of 
June I, Nov. 11, 1790. Catherine and Poteriikin to seize 

® Auckland Correspondence, i. Oczakow. —^Malmesburif Correa 
273. As early as 1782, Sir James spoudencA ii. 13. 

Harris had warned thew English 
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appeg^ed of all Enssiaii politicians the most favourable 
to the English alliance, would, he believed, gladly 
piake peace at once through the intervention of the 
allies; that he hoped to ketip Oczakbw and the adjoin¬ 
ing territory, but that, if necessary, he was prepared to 
‘consent to tlie to.Tii and fortifications being razed, 
reserving the cq^untiy between the Dniester and the 
Dnieper, which justly considers the key to the 
Crimea.’ * Jn the last days of 1789 and in th^ begin¬ 
ning of 1790, Catherine had requested the interference 
of England, and expressed her willingness to make 
peace on the condition of including in her empire 
Oczakow and 'its territory to the Dniester, and of 
creating an independent kingdom consisting of Bess¬ 
arabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia. The latter condition 
was emphatically and unequivocally rejected, and in 
the course of a few months it was dropped; but though 
the English Covernment suggested the stains quo as 
the basis of peace, mid described the article relating to 
Oczakow as ‘ most doubtful ’ and likely to induce the 
Turks to. continue the war, their language was by no 
iheans that of imqn.'dified liostility.^ 

^ On certain conditions, which were not in the least 
intended for the protection of Turkey, Prussia, as we 
have already seen, w^as at one time perfectly ready to 
acquiesce in the Russian demand. In March 1790 
Ewart, in describing the negotiations for giving Prussia 
Dantzig and Thom, and depriving Austria of Galicia, 
mentions the opinion of the King of Prussia that an 
aihaed interference of the allies would bring about a 
speedy peace. Russia’s ‘ increasing embarrassments 
would make her satisfied with Oczakow and its district, 

* Whitwdrth to Carmarthen, and abetter of Leeds to the Rus- 
Peb. 6, 1789. ^ sian ambassador in London, July 

^ See the letters oi* the Vice- 1790; also Vmi. Hist. xxix. 906, 
Chancellor Ostermann, May 1790, 907,960^997. 
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and . . , the Porte .might be prevailed on to ^accept 
reasonable conditions, such as the cessions above men¬ 
tioned, asid the re-establishment of the limits of the 
Peace of PassaroT^tz.’ * Jf a peace could be nego¬ 
tiated on the basis of the cession of Galicia by* Austria, 
Ihe King of Prussia expressly stated that'he ‘would 
have no ol^jection to the Empress obtaining Oczakow.’^ 
I have mentioned also the Prussian^ project which was 
suggested about this time, that Russia should restore 
to Sweden the portion of Finland which she had lost 
by the Peace of Abo in 1743, and that Russia should 
be allowed in compensation to retain Oczakow and ii-s 
territory. This proposal was actually ^nt by the Prus¬ 
sians to*St. Petersburg, where it was peremptorily re¬ 
jected.® 

From the uniform language of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, there could be little doubt that, unless the course 
of the war was completely reversed, it would insist on 
retaining Oczakow and its teiritory at the peace; nor 
was there anything unreasonable in this demand. What¬ 
ever provocations Russia may have given. ^Jiurkey had 
at least begun the war, and she had been almost invalu¬ 
ably defeated. The Empress showed her moderatioi^ by 
receding from her first demand lor the constitution of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia into a separate 
kingdom, and by consenting to give up all her con¬ 
quests between the Dniester and the Danube^ and she 
could hardly, as a victorious Power, with any credit to 

herself or any regard to her people, surrender Oczakow, 

___ • 

* Ewart to Leeds, Mtlrch 2, much wished by this Court (Ber- 
1790. lin) that Russia should be made 

“ Ibid. May 25, 1790. to accept tho statm qiio, or thalf 

® Ibid. April 18, 1790. See, she should not obtain Oczakow 
too, some letters of Count Oster- and its district without making 
mann in the Russian Corre- a proportional arrangement with 
spondence, dated May 1790. In Sweden.^Ewart to Leeds, Juno 
another letter Ewart s^s: ‘ It is 4,1790' 
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which been most'honourably w)n and which was of 
extreme importance to the security of her dominions. 
^pi*e th&n once Turks and Tartars had* availed them¬ 
selves of its shelter to devastate unprotected parts of 
the Russian territory; it enabled the Turks to cut off 
Kherson and the interior Russian dominions ylong the*^ 
Dnieper from all communication with the Black Sea; 
and it placed the ^commerce of the Crimea almost at 
their mercy. , These were sufficient reasons for tj^e Em¬ 
press insisting on retaining it, and it was not clear why 
England should object. Whatever might be the impoi't- 
ance of Oczakow, it was certainly far less dangerous to 
Turkey than the*Crimea, which Russia had seized with 
the full approval of England. Although the ’Russian 
arms had been steadily sucoessful in 1788, 1789, and 
1790, the speeches of the King to Parliament expressed 
no anxiety. On the contrary, while lamenting the con¬ 
tinuance of the war, iu. ‘ rejoiced that it did not en¬ 
danger the power and interests of his kingdom.* Under 
these circumstances, it. was with great surprise that the 
English public leffrned that Pitt was determined to de- 
m’and the restitution of Oczakow and its territory to 
Tuijsey, and to support his demand by force. 

The explanation of this proceeding, which appeared 
very perplexing to contemporaries, will, I think, be 
found chiefly in the Prussian connection. In this, as 
in most of the plans of recent foreign policy, the two 
allies showed themselves widely different in their posi¬ 
tion and interests. England was a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, directed by a minister who^was prepared to go 
to war if necessary, who was always ready to act in 
•diflftcult emergencies with promptitude and decision, 
but who deprecated war as a gre%t evil, au^ who had 
attached lus reputation mainly to certain schemes of 
financial and politMial reform which coujd only be rea¬ 
lised by a continuance of peace. Prussia was a despotic 
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monarchy, and its sovereign, believing himself to be in 
possession of the best army in Europe, was ex£i^mely 
anxious to •distinguish himself in the field, and •full of 
plans for enlarging *his territory. On the other hand, 
Pitt regarded the defensive alliance which had been 
fcfl'med as tjie cardinal fact of his foreign policy. He 
believed it to be of the highest importance to the secu¬ 
rity and stability of the present systery of Europe; and 
he boped^that if Turkey, Sweden, and perh£g)s the Em¬ 
peror were included in it, he would have established an 
irresistible barrier against the ambition both of Russia 
and of the House of Bourbon, and would have guaran¬ 
teed a long period of European peace. • The alliance, 
however, had been already greatly strained. Prussia 
had. with much difficulty been induced to abandon or 
defer schemes of ambition which she had most unex¬ 
pectedly raised; and England, in her turn, had been 
obliged to agree with Prussia in demanding not merely 
an approximate, but a strict status quo as the basis of 
pacification. 

This had actually been attained in the peac^between 
Turkey and the Emperor, and in the peace between 
Russia and Sweden, and it was somewhat difficult i\pt 
to ask the same terms in favour of the Turks. It was 
especially difficult* as the Turks were so elated by the 
prospect of a Prussian alliance that they now declared 
that they would not make peace till they had i^covered 
the Crimea.^ England had resisted the Prussian project 
of making Turkey compensate the Emperor for the 
sacrifices he was asked to make in the interests Sf 
Prussia, and she had undertaken, in conjunction with 
Prussih, to negotiate with Russia in the interests of 
Turkey. Oguld she ipider these circumstances, and in 
opposition to the wishes of her ally, require Turkey 

- ; - ; -- 

‘ EwaiA to Leeds, Sept. 18,1790. 
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alone of the belligerent Power^ to make a cession of 
terriiory ? 

It'is manifest tliat all the recent jfrocee(iings of the 
^English Government had, gone fa^ beyond the strict 
terms of a defensive alliance; but so many steps had 
been alrfeady tak(»i that it was difficult.to rece(ie. 
^ England and l^russia had practically undertaken in 
common the pacification of Europe, and it was scarcely 
possible for England at this stage, and after havdng 
herself repeatedly insisted on the status quo^ to refuse 
her continued co-operation without sacrificing the 
Prussian alliance and all the benefits to be expected 
from it. Hov> gi*eat those beiiefits might be had just 
been signally shown. When the quarrel aboTit Nootka 
Sound had brought Englai^d to the verge of a war \yith 
Spain, the Prussi:ni Government was reminded of the 
obligation of the defensive alliance. It would be im¬ 
possible to conceive a question more unconnected with 
Prussian interests, audjio free nation whose policy was 
controlled by natioiial opinion would have permitted 
its rulerj to go to war in such a cause. But the King 
‘of Prussia at once recognised his obligation, and Count 
I^rtzberg was directed to assure the English envoy 
that ‘ the King, his master, was determined scrupulously 
to fulfil his engagements with the Court of London; 
and that he (Count Hertzberg) had been expressly 
ajithoriaed to say that, if his Majesty should think proper 
to undertalle a war against Spain, in case that Power 
should not comply with the terms his Majesty’s ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid was instructed to propose, his Prussian 
Majesty would consider a commencement of hostilities 
under such circumstances a casus foederis of his •defen¬ 
sive alliance with his Majesty, and would not fail to fur¬ 
nish him* the succours stipulated in the sai3 alliance.’ * 

’ Jackson to Leedl, Oct. 22, land at Berlin during the absence 
1790. Jackson represented Ea«' ‘O^Ewast. 
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Such was the loyalty with which the ^^russian King 
was prepared to fulfil his obligations, and it reA^red 
it specially diflioult for England to refuse to ^assist 
Prussia in procuring a restitution of Oczakow, which 
Prussian statesmen regardecf as both a Europejjn and 
a Prussian interest. « 

It must be added that the importance of the Eastern 
(|uestion, the danger of Constantinople Tailing into the 
hands or under the influence of Rii^ia, and the in¬ 
creasing probability of such an event, had of late been 
much more felt than formerly by English statesmen, 
and had given a direction to their foreign policy widely 
different from that of Chatham and of,the Coalition 
Ministry,^. It must be added, too, that the design of 
sending a British fleet to the Baltic in order to enforce 
a peace had been formed at a time when Sweden and 
Russia were still at war,’^ and English ministers believed 
that Russia was now so exhausft'd that a simple demon¬ 
stration of force would be sufficient to attain their ends. 
Twice already within a very fe^v^ years such a policy 
had been pursued, and on each occasion with eminent 
success. In 1787, when Prussia restored the flouse of 
Orange and crushed the French party in Holland, a 
French interference had been prevented by the decide^l 
attitude of England, and the still more recent difficulty 
with Spain had been settled triumphantly without a 

’ Pitt, in the course of one of undoubtedly contaii^ed in it manf 
the debates on this question, symptoms of decay, must last 
urged ‘that the systematic po- much longer than was generally 
litical aim of Kusaia had been imagined, because when an attach 
the establishment of a n«,val of an alarming nature should 
power in the Black Sea, and be made upon it, the European 
thence he drew the necessity of maritime Powers would feel it to 
our forming a connection with be their interest to come instantly 
Turkey. He saM that Mo»tes- to its aid and rescue it from dan- 
quieu, who best understood the ger.’— Pari. Hist. xxix. 996. 
subject, expressly declared that * Leeds ^ Ewart, August 14, 
the Turkish Empire, Although it 1790. 
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war, cliiefly throaj^h the promptitude with which the, 
Engl'sb Government had prepared itself for the worst. 

These considerations appear to pie to supply the 
•real motives that governed Pitt iu a step^ which the 
event showed to be one of^he great miscalculations of 
his ministry. The offer to Russia of the mediation of 
the allies to effect A peace with Turkey on •the basis of 
the, status quo, had made by Prussia in September 
1790.' The answer, insisting on the retention of Oc- 
zakow and its district to the Dniester, had been ^vmi 
to Prussia alone. That to England was for some time 
delayed, and in the meanthne the English Secretary of 
State, being evidently anxious if possible to avert violent 
measures, directed Whitworth to employ the.most con- 
ciliator)’’ language. The proposal of England, he was 
instructed to say, was a friendly proposal for the purpose 
of putting an end to a bloody and exhausting war. If, 
however, as there was some reason to believe, the Em¬ 
press thought it beneath her dignity to accept peace 
through the mediation'of other Powers, the allies had 
no wish to insist upon a formal mediation. They would 
.gladly use their good olhces informally, and if Russia 
thought fit to open direct negotiations with Turkey on 
tke basis of the status quo, they would do all • in their 
power to assist her. niey would go somewhat further. 
The Turks had never abandoned their claims to the 
Crimea,^ and they had made its recovery one of their 
chief reasons for declaring war. If Russia would accept 
a peace on the basis of the status quo, England would 
use her influence to'obtain from the Turks a formal re¬ 
nunciation of the Crimea undes the guarantee of the 
allies. ‘ A concession of this important object,’ wrote 
Leeds, ‘ as it was the origin and an avowed purpose of 
the war,<cannot be unacceptable k) her Imperial Majesty, 


* Wlhtworth to Leeds, Sept. 10, 1790. 
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and should, I should hope, be suffifcient to answer her 
wishes.’ * » j j 

There are few things less beautiful than’ these 
eigliteentb*century wars, begun in so many instances 
through the idle vanity and ambition of sovereigns who 
desired to round oft’ thoir dominions ; entailing in their 
course, ovei* vast areas of populati(?n and territory, the 
most multiftirious forms of suffering and ruin, and.ter-^ 
minated at last amid a profusion of congratulations and 
c6tnplimf>nts and decorations by treaties which left the 
relative position of the belligerent Powers unchanged. 
Catherine was fully resolved that her present war should 
not be of this description. Her Vice-Obancellor was 
directed to inform the English minister’bf the indigna¬ 
tion that was felt by the Empress at the ‘ unparalleled 
conduct ’ of the allies in attempting to ‘ dictate in so 
arbitrary a manner to a sovereign perfectly independent 
and in want of no assistance to procure the conditions 
which seemed to her best suited to satisfy her honour.’ 
Rather than tarnish + j glory df a long and illustrious 
reign by accepting the terms of the allies, the Empress 
was ready to encounter any risk, and* she wduld only 
accept the good offices of the King of England ‘ inas¬ 
much as they may tend to procure for her the indemni¬ 
fication she requires of Oczakow and its district.’ ^ 

It was soon Seen that these were no idle words. 
The fortifications of Riga and Revel were ^at once 
strengthened, and orders were given to prepare thirty- 
six ships of the line for sea. Already, at the close of 
1789, Whitworth had noticed how a ukase of the Em- 
press was received as ^ voice from heaven, and how by 
five successive levies about every thirty-seventh man in 
the Empire had been drafted into the army.® But 


* LfiedstoWkitworth, Got. 19, 18 1790; Jan. 10, 1791. 

Nov. 14,1790. • Ibid. Nov.* 11,1789. 

* Whitworth to Leeds, Nov. 
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although there •were many signs of weariness and dis- 
conteiiti and many libels against the Empress, there 
could be no doubt that in the struggle sh© contemplated 
she could count upon all the foi;ces of l!he nation. 
Nothing, Whitworth said,* except absolute necessity 
would ^lige her to ^ield ; and he proceeded to describe 
the steps which were necessary to success. •’A Britisli 
'heehmust be in the Baltic early in spring. The King 
of Prussia must ratify liis tr(3aty with the Turks, and 
send an army into the field. Every effort must*be made 
to draw the King of Sweden into the confederation. His 
harbours would be most important for the British fleet, 
and,he might ipake an invaluable diversion in Finland. 
An expedition might be made against Archangel, and 
a British fleet should enter the Black Sea, where there 
were now lying, in the harbbur of Sebastopol, eleven* or 
twelve Russian ships of the line and as many frigates, 
all, it was said, in very bad condition. Something 
might also be done to stop the supplies of money, which 
Russian statesmen foiuicf it much more difficult to obtain 
than supplies of men. Russian loans were raised at 
Amsterdam by m'&ans of the great banker, Hope. If 
this source were stopped, she would soon, through want 
oMunds, be obliged to make peace.^ 

While these communications were passing under 
cipher from the English ambassador at St. Petersburg 
to the Government at home, the English envoy at Ber¬ 
lin was in tconfidential communication with the Prus¬ 
sian ministers, and especially with General Mollendorf, 
wjiose opinions both on political and military questions 
weighed greatly with the King «f Prussia. Their de¬ 
cided opinion was that the allies were bound on ^every 
ground to insist upon the surrender of Oczakow and 

• Whitworth to Leeds, Nov. 18, Deo. 28, 1790 ; Jan. 10, Feb. fi, 18, 
1791. 
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Us (listaiict, ad4 upon a peaoe based on the stafm quo 
as it exi^od before tlie war« The Sniperor anef Mreden 
havjbg^ %a^e saoh a peace, l^e allies ootild not with 
hoBoar depiaiid lesa the^Turks. TurW would pro¬ 
bably refbse peaq^ on any other terms: if she yielded 
to necessity she would consider horself betrayed, and 
WoMd be *60 alienated from the three^ allies lhat ther^ 
would be little or no prospect of including her in their 
alliance, while l^ussia would be more and more con¬ 
firmed in the haughty dispositions she had of late dis¬ 
played, The prompt and decisive intervention of the 
allies was imperatively needed. The Turkish army was 
now BO broken and demoralised that, the opinion 
of Prussian military men, it would not be able to resist 
for another campaign; and every day showed more 
clearly the danger of too great a share of the balance 
of power falling into the hands of Russia. The pos¬ 
session of Oczakow by Russia was^ a matter of some 
direct interest both to Prussia ajid England, for it would 
give her the command of the mouth of the Dniester, 
and enable her to combine the commerce (rf all the 
southern provinces of Poland with her other resourced 
on the Black Sea; and its military importance, 
most competent judges in Berlin were agreed, was very 
great. It was new evident that the total destruction 
of the Turkish Empire and the esqpulsion of the Turks 
from BuropS was the ultimate object of Russia. The 
extension of her empire along the Black*Sea was a 
great step towards its accomplishment; and Oczakow 
wonid materially assist the Russians in any future 
pedition against Constantinople. For these reasons, 
the allies ought promptly to intervene, and there could 
bOtBO question thot their intervention would be success¬ 
ful. A largo Prussia^ force was already concentrated 
in Silesia, fOid when otKjperating witn the Turks'it 
wquli^ proW irreSistjible. It must be the task of Eng* 
VOL* VL M 
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land to fend a fleet to the Baltic, where she could easily 
crush'^ill resistance. None of the Prussian ministers, 


the English envoy said, in urging these points, made 
use of the promise of Pru^ia to support England in 
her quarrel with Spain, as an argument, but he added 
that he knew ‘ thatc the King of Prussia considered it 
as furnishing an., additional claim to the assistance of 
Great Britain in^ the support of a system. which he 
pledged himself to maintain.* ^ 

The reply of the English Government to these re¬ 
presentations was very cordial. Having lately been 
attempting to establish commercial relations with 
Poland, they adniitted that they had some commercial 
interest in the restoration of Oczakow, and they fully 
concurred with the military authorities of Prussia in 
their high estimate of its military importance. The 
fact that in two successive Turkish wars the Russians 
had to undertake a long, tedious, and wasting siege of 
Oczakow clearly proved that it was a real barrier to 
Turkey. It would probably prove equally formidable 
on the ol^er side if it became a stronghold for Russian 
aggression, and it would certainly enable Russia to 
nvstke a much more effectual military use of the Crimea. 
The English ministers were therefore prepared to co¬ 
operate with Prussia in insisting upon its surrender. 
They hoped at the end of April 1791 to send to the 
Baltic thirty-five ships of the line and a proportionate 
number of frigates, while a Prussian army marched 
into Livonia, and they would also send, if necessary, a 
squadron of ten or twelve ships of the line to the Black 
Sea. They desired, however, that in the first place a 
joint representation should be made to the Empress; 
that the opinions of the neutral Powers should be 
gathered, and ..especially that a secret treaty should be 


* Ewart to Leeds, Sept. 36; Jackson to Leeds, Deo. 16,3l, 1790. 
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negotiated with the of Sweden, Btipulajing his 
neutrality and the use of his ports in return for a^secret 
subsidy of.two eftr three hundred thousand pounds to 
raised by England &nd P^ni^ia. They added, too, their 
hope that both England and Prussia would agree to 
take nothing for themselves. If, as the re^lt of the 
war, it was deemed necessary to insist ^n terms beyond, 
the status pio, the allies should in J;hese *look to no 
acquisition for themselves, but to procu];ing a still 
greater Segree of security for the Porte on the Black 


Sea. 


> 1 


In this manner a plan of co-operation was laid for 
a new war. There were, however, still Sbme misgivings 
and hesitations at Berlin. Count Hertzberg desired a 
wai* with Austria much more than a war with Russia, He 
rejected the commercial propositions of England rela¬ 
ting to Poland. He declared that England would ruin 
Prussia by dragging her into a wholly unprofitable war, 
and he still contended that thei acquisition of Dantzig 
and Thorn must be made the leading object of Prussian 
policy. As the Court of Berlin was in«negotiafcion with 
Poland for the purpose of obtaining permission for 
Prussian troops to pass through that country to Russifi, 
the English envoy thought that in some way the desired 
cession might be still attained.* 

In Russia, military preparations were pushed on with 
desperate ardour. The finances of the counj^ry* were 
exhausted that paper money was at twenty-five per 
cent, discount; but the supply of men was inexhaustible, 
and in the hands of an^imperious despot it was likely to 
be employed to the utmost. The philanthropist Howard 
had made his last journey through Russia in the autumn 
of 1789, and he has an appalling picture of the 


^ Leeds to Jackson, Ian. 8, * Jaoksdh to Leeds, Feb. 8, 

March 27,1701. • Marsh 1791. 
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re^ejia^iKTikste of w\^pMd< In m 

Dotmt^, ho 90 id, bad be Ibnnd ao att^nt^on paid to 

the miUtax^. In the boapitakt^^tba stddiern who bad 
fought 80 bravely at Omkow jreifa 3y^ by thotiBandfl 
on bed9 bf hard ooarae reeda^ without linen or beddothea 
or proper medicines or any bnt the ooapsest ^od* 
OtherS) but half'^recovered from wounds or siokneBS, 
were compelled to attempt long marches, till they sank 
dying along the roads. Upwards of 70,000 soldiers and 
sailors had died in the Eussian hospitals in a single yChr.^ 
But the stream of recruits still poured in, and the 
Turkish war was pushed on with great vigour, and, of 
late, with brilhant success. On December 22, 1790, 
after a siege of about a month, Suwarrow sndceeded in 
taking by assault the greait fortified town of Ismail. 
More than 38,000 Turks perished in the terrible and 
indiscriminate butchery that ensued when the Bussians 
poured over the battlements; but this, like many other 
hideous pages of Eastern warfare, would have been long 
since forgotten had not an old history describing the 
siege and massabre of Ismail chanced to fall into the 
ka^B of a great English poet, who has immortalised 
them in two admirable cantos of his ‘ Don Juan.* On 
the Cuban and in the Caucacus, the Bussioi^arms were 
likewise successful, and Potemkin busily employed 
in strengthening the Black Sea fleet and inducing skil* 
fhl foreign jofiicers to serve in it. Whitworth believed 
that he was resolved if possible to make peace at Oon*? 
s^ntinople, and that, if not speedily opposed, he might 
succeed in his design. The Express delayed her final 
arrangements of territory with Sweden in order to draw 
that rower more closely to Bussia, and she propoeed a 
Baltic alliance of Bnssia, Dennu^k and St^^en. 

jUnong the many schemes that were almut tim e 


^ Field's 0 / JBoward, pp, 456-406. 
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Wfili' though hopelessly wild f^fd im- 

h doriooB es lowing tibat ati ito was 
alteai^ lui^e ^ whioh was dostmed at ^ laWperiod 
to hare gi^t loduen^e on* mtertikMoual politics. In 
lie * History of the Court of Berlin/ y'fiich was 
Writie^ WjUii^abeau in 1786» there is a very remarkable 
lelt^ on ^ possibility of Bussian armies some,day* 
j^netrai^ng through Central Asia inta India. He says 
wt at the time when the advance of Hydea Ali beyond 
Orixa had dinged the course of commerce in Bengal, 
sotOe Bengal merchants, seeking new markets, sue- 
ceeded^'in penetrating to the frontiers of Siberia, and 
that this fact suggested to the Bussian Government an 
enterpiise’which was unsuccessfully undertaken in 1783. 
Availing themselves of the long line of water communi¬ 
cation by the Volga to the Caspian Sea, they had sent 
an eitpedition from Astrakan for the purpose of seizing 
and oc^tepying Astrabad at the southern point of the 
Caspian, with the object of ultimately penetrating from 
that point into India. Though the expedition had not 
succeeded, the design was not abandoned, and Mirab^u^ 
predict^ that it might one day be accomplished, and 
that by gravely menacing English power in India, 
Russia might produce a complete change in the 
European system^ of politics; and among other con¬ 
sequences a close alliance of England and France to 
repress her growing power.^ In 1791 the English 
minister mentions that a French adventurer named 
St. Ginier had lately arrived from France with pa^ 
tioular recommendations from the Prince of Nassau. 
He ^posed, in the event of a war between England 
and Bussiai to go with a corps of 4,000 men from the 
northern eikremity of ^the Caspian Sea, through Cash- 
mere to BelHy Oita finin thence to attaok the English 






Uirybt^tt'8 de la Covnr d$ SerUa, lettre xxix* 
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settle^nents in Bengal. * This fine project/ wrote Whit¬ 
worth, * has been presented to the Empress by Monsieur 
Nassau, who, I must in justice to this country acknow¬ 
ledge, is the only zhan in«it mad enough to think it 
practicabif3.’ * 

On March 28, 1791, a message was delivered to the 
’English Parliament, stating that his Majesty’s en¬ 
deavours, in conjunction with his allies, to bring about 
a pacification between Bussia and the Porte having 
failed, his Majesty deemed it necessary, for the purpose 
of adding weight to his representations, to make some 
further augmentation to his naval force, and on the 
following day Pitt moved an address, which was an 
echo of the message, and which pledged Parliament to 
give his Majesty the assistance he required. Pitt, in 
introducing it, dwelt much in generalities. A negotia¬ 
tion was in progress, and it could not yet be brought in 
detail before the House; but there were certain evident 
considerations which justified the necessity of the step 
which was to be taken. With perhaps something less 
.than his’^usual felicity, he based his defence mainly on 
the interests of Prussia and on our obligation of defend¬ 
ing her. Prussia, of all European Powers, was the one 
who could be the most useful ally to England. She 
had already done us a good service by breaking the 
French .ascendency in Holland, and we were bound to 
her by a close defensive alliance, which was the best 
guarantee of the future security of Europe. The events 


* Whitworth to Leeds, Feb. 
26, March 26, April 8, 16,1791. 
In July Whitworth sent home a 
circumstantial account of a plot 
to bum the English fleet at 
Portsmouth by means of several 
incendiaries of diffecent nation¬ 
alities who were in Russian pay. 
Two Irish Roman Catholics, 


named Keating and Swanton, 
who had been in the French 
service, and who were acquainted 
with England and with the town 
of Portsmouth, were to conduct 
the enterprise, and were at this 
time actually inLondon.--Whit- 
worth to Grenville, Jhly 6,1791. 
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that were taking place were very dangerous to her, 
T^e l^kiflh Empire is of great weight in the^neral 
scale of Buropehn Powersi and if that Empire Is dimi¬ 
nished or destroyeS, or even rendered unstable and pre¬ 
carious, the situation of Prussia would be*8etiously 
effected, j|nd so far from concurring with England in 
protecting the Dutch frontier, and in*general the exist¬ 
ing European system, she would be, obliged to concen¬ 
trate aU her efforts on the defence of her Qwn frontiers. 
Nor would the danger and diminution of Prussia be the 
sole consequence. ‘ Would any man imagine that the 
aggrandisement of Russia would not materially affect 
the disposition of other Powers—that ft might not pro¬ 
duce an alteration in Poland, highly dangerous to 
Prussia ? ... If a powerful and ambitious neighbour' 
were suffered to establish herself upon the very frontiers 
of Prussia, what safety was there for Poland; what 
safety for Denmark, or what for Sweden, when Prussia 
shall be no longer in a condition to assist them ? Ths 
safety of all Europe might afterwards be endangered.* 
‘Many articles, the materials of maftiufacture, we re¬ 
ceived from Russia, but of these articles many could be 
obtained from other countries, from Poland for instance, 
and therefore we had a commercial interest in cultivating 
a trade with Poland, and preventing Russia from ob¬ 
taining such a decided command of the articles we 
wanted as to give or withhold them at her pleasure.* * 
Tliese allusions to the danger of Poland, coupled 
with the fact that a few years later the final dismember¬ 
ment of that unhappy kingdom was actually accom¬ 
plished, have been sometimes cited as proofe of the pre¬ 
science of Pitt, but there is not, I think, any si.fficient < 
reason for believing tjiat the political security of Poland 

entered into the motives of his policy^ though he did 

*■ - - 

» Pafl. Hist. xxix. 62-66, 70-76. 
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Ultdoii|((^7 con&fiddr tib# ii€^ok|^^g 

ftirentibrher oommimlf 

in thete smt^l&eti ifOSB|6e<^ 

iiftd remaixied ft TurMdk fdrlgim^ tr^ld|tfttft ^|BA 

eithftir ihb powftr or the 6l^{)Ofii^o& io prel^jftt^l^e 
partiMon. A cdnflicl? between Russia and P|1]fisift''im§|^v 
»0 d(}abt bare retarded it, but even theti it wOt^ pro* 
bably bare been carried out at the peace, to fiind^ on 
indemnity for the expenses of the war.‘ • ' 

It soon, however, appeared that the Opposidon Were 
prepared to resist with all their energies the anti-Rcsaian 
policy of Pitt, and that they were likely to find a large 
amount of support in the country. The interest in 
Oczftkow and in the barren strip of land that* lies be¬ 
tween the Bog and the Dniester, has long since passed 
away; but these debates have even now a real import¬ 
ance, for they bring us to the source of that Bastem 
question which is still one of the gravest cares of Western 
statesmen. Fox and his followers objected in the first 
place to an armament based on the scanty knowledge 
which wa^ furnished to the House. The King had the 
undoubted prerogative of declaring war; but Parlia- 
mmit had an equally undoubted check upon that pre¬ 
rogative in its right of withholding supplies. If, then, 
Parliament was asked to raise the nav/to a war footing, 
it had suiply a right to demand some fuller account than 
bfl^ been vo|ichsafed, of the proposals of Russia; some 
real means of judging how far a war which was mani- 
fesjjfy contemplate was becoming necessary. All that 
was known was that England wa% insisting on the suiv 
render by Russia of Oczakow and its district, and thiii 
' demand appeared to Fox in the highest degree nnjust* 
find impoUtic. It was unjust, because Russia had not 

been the aggressor in the war, and because in apite of 

. » _ .. . . 

/ * 

^ Bee the rmarka of Lord Busselly X^e of Fois^ U, Sdft 
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ke|f st|£^s^B i^e was ^^derstobd Have con- 
tq^'c^oei^sions wMck dl^lay^ ksr eign&l mo- 

iiie, m&ly reoult of an 
j^ar would he to alienate^ 
% a most valuable all^r withouk obtain- 
mg 1^ ^ect in which Englandjiad a refll interest. 
BttSfi^ Waa the natural ally of Englaig^. She was th^ 
onO C0l|9|derable maritime Power who was likely to 
help he^^' She was in a great part oi Europe the most 
serious counterpoise to the ascendency of hVance. She 
was one of the nations with which England had the 
closest and most profitable connection. Though the 
Qommercial treaty had not been renewed, our annual 
exports to Russia were still about 400,000Z., and our 
annual imports from Russia about 2,500,0002. These 
imports consisted chiefly of implements of war, naval 
stores, and raw materials of manufacture, and above 
three-fourths of the Russian trade with England was 
carried on in English bottoms. It was impossible, 
therefore, for England to distress the trade of Russia 
without distressing herself in a much higher degree; 
and ‘so far from wishing to go to war with her, wb 
ought rather to wish her success in those quarters from 
wMch the Turks have always excluded us, at least for 
the last fifty years, and where the French enjoyed an 
almost complete monopoly.* 

And what had England to gain by this policy ? Of 
abt the countries in Europe, Turkey was tne one with 
t^hich she had least connection. Of all the seas in the 
World the Black Sea was probably the only one to whlbh 
English ships never penetrated. In what way could 
English interests, or English power, be afiected by the 
acquisition ^y Russia of a fortress on the Dniester and 
% strip of barren land along the northern shore of the 
jpbok Sett? A Russian conquest of Constantinople 
was too distant *And too doubtful to be seriously con- 
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fcemplated. If it ever became ipamineDt^ it would be 
resists^ by the Mediterraneaxi Powers, whose iuterests 
would «be affected much more directly than those of 
JSnglaud. If it were ever, accoinplished, it would al*- 
most caliamly be followed by a division of the Eussian 
Empire, Ibr all past history tended to prcfre the irU- 
j) 08 sibility of a territory extending from Kamtchatka to 
the ‘Mediterranean being held together under a single 
government. 

And even if these predictions proved false, was it 
certain that Russian progress would be an evil to Eng¬ 
land ? At present France and Spain were the two great 
maritime Powers of the Mediterranean. They had al¬ 
most always been hostile ,to England, and in the last 
war they had effectually excluded her from that sea. 
Was, then, the intervention of a third naval Power, 
which was usually friendly to England and hostile to 
France, so great an eviL ? The assertion that we were 
bound by the spirit of our defensive alliance with 
Prussia to prevent Russia from obtaining Oczakow from 
the Turks, was denounced as in the highest degree 
d^gerous and absurd. If defensive treaties were con¬ 
strued in such a manner, they would have all the evils 
of offensive ones, and they would involve us in every 
quarrel in Europe. We bound ourselves only to fur¬ 
nish assistance to Prussia if she were attacked. She 
had not been attacked. She was at perfect peace. She 
was absolutely unmenaced. It was doubtful whether 
tlfe new acquisition of Russia copld under any circum¬ 
stances be injurious to her, and it was preposterous to 
• maintain that it was the duty of England to prevent any 
other nation from aconiring any J}erritory which might 
possibly, in some future war, be made use of against 
Prussia* That England, like other great nations, was 
bound to attend to the balance of power in Europe, was 
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Teiy true} but could^ any reasonable man maintain that, 
if tiis balance was not Pranged when Prussia obtained 
the greattp^vilice of Silesia lying in the very'heart of 
Europe, it was lively to be disturbed because Bussia 
obtained , a fortress on the Dniester, and a* tract of 
almost ui|inhabited territory along the remdte shores of 
the Buxine ? .a 

The conduct of Fox during the ^Lmerican waf, and 
still napre his speeches during the great ^French war, 
make it impossible to acquit him of the most serious 
charge of employing foreign politics and great national 
disasters for purely party purposes. He had, however, 
loyally supported the Government when they were ap¬ 
peasing *the dissensions in Holland and when they were 
seeking redress for the Spanish outrage in Nootka- 
Sound; and in his opposition to the present Eussian 
policy of Pitt he faithfully represented the public 
opinion of England. Burke, who was now rapidly 
diverging from him on the* question of the French 
Revolution, and who had a corresponding leaning to¬ 
wards Pitt, spoke vehemently and eloquently against the 
Eussian armament. ‘ Considering the Turkish Empire 
as any part of the balance of power in Europe,’ he sgid, 

‘ was new.’ The Turks were an essentially Asiatic 
people, who con^letely isolated themselves from Euro¬ 
pean affairs, and ‘the minister and the policy which 
should give them any weight in Europe would deserve 
all the bans and curses of posterity.’ For nis own part, 
he confessed that he had seen with horror the beautiful 
countries that borde^;ed on the Danube given back’by 
the Emperor to devastation and ruin. ‘ Are we,’ he 
asked, ‘ now going to vote the blood and treasure of 
our countrymen to gnforce similar cruel and inhuman 
policy ? ’ The extension of the power and territory, 
and direction of the energies of*Eussia towards the 
south, was not a danger, but a safeguard, to Prussia; 
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mi if ifee eim eaat(a^ 
miBldwtini$an% ttiaapj lift J^r ten or 
Ip was *im|> 08 dble to say wbsso the z^w J|p%ir 
end. It might lead to an despondlttul ^ 

Ameiioitti war. The Eong of IVudsia ha#i^*thoa^t 
it to oon^der the •Turks as usefhl 'to m^tajja ItifiF 
power, we mighji be asked to iutrodue^^'toui imto 
' Polahd and the heart of Europe. That ao Wise a mn 
as Pitt shoi^d endeavour on such slight add i^volodd 
grounds to commit the country to a policy of unlimited 
adventure, sacrificing the friendship of one of our most 
useful allies, and casting to the wind the foreign policy 
of his own father, appeared to Burke the most ^ra- 
ordinary event that had taken place in Parlianfeht since 
he had sat within its walls. ' • 

Hie question was brought before the HousO of 
Commons, in different forms, no less than four times. 
The Government majorities varied from ninety-fotpr to 
eighty j but, large as thay were, they were much below 
the normal figures in party divisions, and it was im¬ 
possible te mistake the preponderance of ability and of 
ihdependent opinion on the side of the Opposition. In 
thf confidential letters of the ministers it was fully-ad¬ 
mitted that the armament and the prospect of a war 
with Russia were profoundly unpopular, and all tho 
news that arrived from the Continent was discouraging. 
Prussia, dlone of the three allies, was eager for a war, 
and it soon {>ecame plain that Holland would takd no 
part in it.* Like England, she was governed, not by a 
despotic sovereign, but by the wil^of a free, commercial, 
and pacific people, and the Dutch ministers dkaintained 
that it could be of no possible consequence to Holland 
Whether Oczakow belonged to ^e RuBsians or the 


* 'WHtirazib tc Xisedl, Maroh 11,17dl; Leeds to lltftdi 6, 

mx. 
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iir Wftii jabsu^ to contend tiuit theu* de« 
fimiife witb *P^russia required t^em t4 ^in in 

ail un|»^^3^^«uttaok upon Bussia. Spain tvns now 
again good terns with l^ngland, and Florida Blanca, 
^0 dxreptad Iter policy, on being sounded* by the 
fidgWi ^voy at Madrid, express^ a strong desire to 
see peace established between Russia and Turkey or^ 
the ba^ of the status quo as it existed before the*war, 
^d he directed the Spanish Minister at St. Petersburg 
to ovophrate with the English Minister.^ * It soon ap¬ 
peared, however, that this co-operation did not ex¬ 
tend beyond the expression of an opinion and a wish, 
and the Spanish Minister at St. Petersburg distinctly 
infonned* Whitworth that his master would take no part 
in any act of menace or hostility.® The Emperor, to 
the great disappointment of England, leaned strongly 
towards Russia, and there was much reason to fear that 
he would actively support her if Prussia entered into 
the field.® Sweden, whose co-pperation was very im¬ 
portant, leaned to the same side, and was determined 
not to reopen her quarrel with Russia whileJDenmark 
offered to mediate on the basis of some middle codrs^ 
described as ‘ a limited status quoJ ® On the whole, 
with the exception of the Prussian Minister, Whitworth 
found no cordial •co-operation among the ministers at 
St. Petersburg.® Lord Auckland, whose knowMge of 
the Continent was very great, wrote privately tq Pitt, 
Urgipg the dangers of a distant war; and the I^tch 
admral, Binsbergen, who was well acquainted ^th 
OciSi^ow and its territory, made a strong represenih- 
titm, of the inadequ&y of the proposed motive for 
war. Sebastppol, he said, was a serious danger to 

• to •Whitworth,* Deo. • Ibid. April 8,17W. 

t4, im. * Ibid. Mai8h 25.1791. 

» Wl##(irthtiiLwde,d(i&. 14, * Ibid. April 8,1791. 

11^91. * . ^ Ibid. Feb. 25,1791. 
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Turkey, and an actire admiral liiight easily bum Con* 
stantiAople by a sudden attadk *n!btn that port $ but 
Oczakow had but little real importanoe. P^tt appears 
to have been mudii struc]j; by this opinion, and it 
contributed to shake his confidence in his policy.* 

The situation very perplexing, for E^land waa 
Iklready deeply committed. On March 27V the day 
befote the King’s message to Parliament had been 
delivered, the Dute of Leeds wrote to Whitworth in¬ 
forming him officially that Great Britain and* Prussia 
had resolved upon an immediate interference, and di¬ 
recting him to present an ultimatum to the Russian 
Government aisd to insist upon an answer within ten 
days. In this ultimatum, the two Courts state the 
gratification with which they, had seen the principle of 
the status quo accepted as the basis of pacification in the 
peace between Austria and Turkey, and in the peace 
between Russia and Sweden, p’ d they added that any 
accession of territory by Russit on the side of Turkey 
‘ must essentially diminish the future security of the 
Turkish Empire, and must be attended with consequences 
highly detrimental to the interests of the two Courts 
a^d the future permanence of tranquillity in Europe.’ * 
Pitt, however, saw quickly and clearly that the 
country was against him, and he resolved to recede. 
The Duke of Leeds, who was most closely identified 
with the'recent policy, retired from office; ® Lord Gren¬ 
ville, the Secretary for the Home Department, who had 
been originally the only minister in the Cabinet op¬ 
posed to sending a fleet to the Baltic, was transferred 


* Auckland Correspondence, ii. have been published by the 
B81-888. ' See, too, pp. 387,388. Camden Society, and they con- 
9 Leeds to 'Whitworth, March tain Several intefeating particu- 
37,1791. * lars of the deliberations of thf 

> His PoUtieal Mmoranda, ministers on this qaestion. 
edited by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
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to the Foreign Office; and Dundas, thdugh still retain¬ 
ing the Presidency of the Indian Board, becanA^Home 
Secretary. A messenger, hastily despatched ^to St. 
Peteitiburg, was in time to prevent Whitworth froift 
laying the ultimatum before the Empress; and Qrenville 
ixistructed Ewart to inform the Pripsian ministers that 
although we strict status quo still seemed to the English 
Cabinet the most durable basis of •pacification,* the* 
manner in which the recent Address had been received 


in Parliament and in the country, had convinced them 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to attain it. 
The King, desirous to meet the wishes of his people, 
wished to find a middle term, which might attain the 
great object of the allies, ‘the future security of Turkey, 
and the maintenance of general and permanent tran¬ 
quillity.* The Danish proposition seemed to ofier such 
an opening, and Spair ^ : d been making overtures in 
the same line, and ap^ vd inclined, if peace could be 
established on some midale terin, to join in guaranteeing 
the remaining dominions of the Porte.* 


Pitt himself, in a letter to Ewart, whict was in¬ 
tended to be brought before the Prussian ministers, 
stated very forcibly and frankly the motives of his cdh- 
duct. ‘ No one,*ie wrote, * could be more eagerly bent 
than I was on a steady adherence to the line which we 
had at first proposed, of going all lengths to enforce the 
terms of the strict status quo \ and 1 am ^ill as much 
persuaded as ever that if we could have carried the sup¬ 
port of the country with us, the risk and expense of the 
struggle, even if RusSia had not submitted without a 
struggle, would not have been more than the object was 
worth. But, notwithstanding this was my own fixed 
opinion, 1 saw with d^rtainty in a ver^ few days after 


* OAnvfile to Ewart, April 20,1791* 
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tike eul^ecti was' first disciigited i% I’arliamentv tSiat tbe 
*pro8pe^ <ji obtaining a sup|X^* ^foiatiti to^carzy it 
t^ugh with vigour at^d e€eet was absolut^^desj^rate. 
.* * , From what I know of the 4»sentiiifients of the 
greatestbpart of the majority and of many of the warmest 
friend oi (Government, I am sure that if, pmisting in 
the line of tibe staim q^io, we were to comb & the point 
*of aotually calling for supplies to support the war^ and 
were to state, as fv-oiJd then be indispensable, the pre* 
cise grounds on which it arose, we should either not 
carry such a question, or caiTy it only by so weak a 
division as would nearly amount to a defeat. . . . The 
obvious effect our persisting would have been to risk 
the existence of the present Government, and with it 
tibe whole of our s} stem both at home and abroad. The 
personal part of this consideration it would have been 
our duty to overlook, but . . . the overthrow of our 
system here . . . must have shaken the whole of our 
system abroad. It i^ npt difficult to foresee what must 
have been the consequence to Priissia of a change effected 
by an opposition, to the very measures taken in concert 
with that Oouit, and resting on the avowed ground of 
our present system of alliance. . . . My great object 
isithat you should be able to satisfy the King of Prussia 
of the strong necessity under which w© have acted, and 
that we really had no other choice, with a view either 
tq his interests or to those which we are most bound to 
Consult at htme* ‘ 


* Stanhope’s J^fe of PitU u. 
11$, 116. Lord Malmesbury, 
it is irae, in a letter to the 
Duke ol Portland gives a some> 
what different view of the mat¬ 
ter. He says: ‘ li appears very 
ekar to hie^ from some eon- 
fitotiid oommdhleatiens which 
were nutde to nm, that Lord 


Grenville was the cause (A Mt, 
Pitt’e giving way, and that he 
acted, not from the reason whihh 
was given, the nation’s being 
against it, bat from its being his 
fixed fipinion that we show not 
interfere at all in the ^tmts of 
the Continent Oor^ 

r9^^on4^ice\3f6ord 
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The determination of the English bovemment was 
received at Berlin wifh regret, but more graciouilly than 
might perhaps, have been expected. The King of 
Prussia declared himself to be much impressed with tile 
attitude of English public opinion, but he was extremely 
desirous that if the Baltic expedition was •postponed, 
England *^hould at least send a squadron to the Blaclj 
Sea.^ Whitworth was, perhaps, not a very skilful; cer¬ 
tainly at this time not a conciliatory or a successful 
diplomatist; and his relations with the Court of St. 
Petersburg were very strained. The Government re¬ 
solved, without removing or superseding him, to send 
out a new envoy. Fawkener was accordingly sent first 
to Berlin, and then to St. Petersburg, to endeavour to 
negotiate a peace. He was instructed to abstain from 
all* language of menace, but to attempt to induce the 
Empress to accept some one of several proposed modifi¬ 
cations of the original demand. It was suggested that 
the Oczakow district should l;ie made neutral and a 
barrier between Russia and Turkey; or that it should 
be added to Russia on the condition that no,towns or 
fortresses should be established, and that it should re¬ 
main uninhabited : or that the cession should be confined 
to some boundary short of the Dniester, and accompanied 
with the condition that the fortress of Oczakow should 
be demolished and that no new fort should be raised; 
or, finally, that the cession should be unrestricted except 
by the condition that it should not extend \o, or inter¬ 
fere with, the navigation of the Dniester. 

It was soon found, however, that Catherine would 
listen to no such restrifction, and everything contributed 


ii. 441). The Political Memo- 
randay however, of the Dufte of 
^eds show that Pitt, in opposi¬ 
tion to Lord Grenville, cordially 
approved of sending dfle^tto the 
VOL. VI. 


Baltic, but was alarmed at the 
unpopularity of the measure. 

' Ewart to Grenville, April 90^ 
1791; Fatirkener to GrenvillOf 
May 10,1791. 
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to mmmtaigQ her. The ^finite JPeace of Si^Ya, .be^ 
tween Empetor and Tn^e^» 'had ^not ^ yet been 
signed ; and at this time Emperor ^as strongly 
siip|>orting Bnssia, He had^ust bi^kenoft the Oo^ress 
by his unexpected demand for old OrSova and a Croatian 
frontier, and there yms a strong probabilitY that bp 
would renew the war. On the other handi the !pnrka 
were evidently completely broken, and in d’uly 1791 
the Russians won* two more important victories. The 
attitude of Sweden, Denmark, and Holland wa^ exceed¬ 
ingly encouraging to the Empress, and the news of the 
late proceedings in England and of the abrupt with¬ 
drawal of the intended ultimatum convinced her that 
there was little seiious danger from that quarter. 

For many years befoie, the period ^vith which we 
are now concerned, Catherine had professed a kind of 
romantic enthusiasm for Fox. She had placed his bust 
in her palace between the busts of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and she was e:j^remely desirous of seeing him 
again at the head of affair*? * Fox appears to have to 
a conside^’able extent recipiocated the admiration, and 
s very grave charge ielating to the negotiations about 
Oczakow was afterwards brought against him by Burke, 
iif a letter to the Duke of Portland wliich was published 
without the consent of the writer. Rurke has stated 
that Fox at tliis time, ‘ without the knowledge and 
participation of any one person in the House of Com¬ 
mons with \fhom he was bound by every party principle, 
in matters of delicacy and importance, confidentially to 
communicate, thought projjer to send Mr. Adair as his 
representative and with his cipher to St. Petersburg, 
there to frustrate the objects for which the minister 
from the Crown was authorised to-treat ;' ^nd that * he 
succeeded in this, his design, and did actuftUy frustrate 

* Holmestary’ii Cofresimdence, i. 825 1 Stanhope's liri/« of 

a. 120 . " . * 
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tlie Mjiuster in eomo of tibie objects of his nego^ 

tiation.^ • 

This <^iatgO*was reiterated some years later by 
Bishop Tbtnline, who stated that he had found its ac* 
cuiaoy^ ^att^ted by authentic documents among Mr. 
Eitt^s mp^/ It was, however, yever substantiated, 
and Adah^^sdiose character was beyopd all suspicion,^ 
has positively denied it, and has at the same time clearly 
explained how it may have arisen. *It is quite true 
that in the May of 1791 he made a joumey to St. 
Petersburg; that he received some letters of introduc¬ 
tion from Fox; that Fox reque'^ted him to send back 
to England all the news that he could gather, and that 
he recommended him, as his letters were likejy to be 
opened, to employ a cipher which had been used by 
Burgoyne in the American war. But it is also true 
that Adair’s journey was undeitaken entirely of his 
own free will and without any prompting from Fox; 
and that Fox charged him with no message whatever. 
Adair, not very judiciously, held conversations with 
Russian Ministers before the pending dispute Jiad been 
settled, on the advantages of a future Anglo-Riissiaxf 
alliance, but he spoke to them altogether from himself, 
and without any instnictions from Fox, and did not 
even mention these conversations to Fox upon his re¬ 
turn.® Nor had they any of the impoitance that has 
been ascribed to them. The Empress was, no doubt, 
glad to display her sympathies by showing marked 
favour to the friend of Fox,'* but before Fawkener had 
left England she had received from her ambassador in 
London full information about the attitude and senti¬ 
ments of the Opposition, about the tendencies of English 

' ' OtservaiioAitg on •con* ’ See the letter of Sir Bobert 
Aact of the Minoiity,* Burke’s Adair in Fox’« CorresponchTice, 
Wprks, vii. giST, ii. 888>dd% 

* Tomltne’s Li/» •/ PiUt iii. * See Stanhope’s Life of PUtt 
809* * U. 120. 
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public opinion, and about the great difficulties the Eng¬ 
lish Mfeiister was likely to encounter in Parliament if 
he entered into war.* 


The ‘truth is that everything, as the British envoy 
mournfully said, seemed at this time to consj^e against 
^he plans of thp British Government. ‘ Tne success 
with which the [Russian] campaign has opened j the 
vigorous measures which appear to be carrying on, on 
the other side of the Danube and of the river Cuban ; 
the perfect concert with which this Court has acted 
with that of Vienna in a scene of the greatest duplicity; 
the nature of demands made by the Emperor; the 
breaking up of the Congi’css and the consequent re¬ 
commencement of hostilities, the blame of which will 
be thrown chiefly upon tlie Turks; tlie rancorous aver¬ 
sion of the Empress to the King of Prussia; her dislike 
and jealousy of England; . . . her hope of perhaps 
bringing about a cliange in his Majesty’s administra¬ 
tion,’ were all rea'=<: ns for despondency.^ England, at 
last, reduced lieitotcinis to mei’oly asking a promise from 
Russia that she would not molest the navigation of the 
Dniester; but in the meantime the Russians opened a 
direct negotiation with the Porte, and an agreement 
was made on the basis of the entire cession of Oczakow 
and its district to the Dniester, in full sovereignty, with 
»renewjJl of former treaties. No stipulation was made 
in the treaty about llie navigation of the Dniester, but 
the Empress promised of her own free will that she would 
nbt interfere with it. The preliminaries of this peace 
were signed at Galatz on August 11. The definitive 
peace was concluded at Jassy on January 9, 1792. 

The death of Potemkin, which took place near 
Jassy, rather n^ore than two months before the definitive 

* Whlfworth to Grenville, May i 1791. 

* Eawkener to Grenville, Julv ^ 1791. 
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peace, threw a dark shadow over the mind of Catherine, 
but politically her triumph was very great. *She had 
completely bafiled Both England and Prussia, had made 
peace on ner own •terms, apd had made it without th*e 
intervention, of any foreign Power. This wa»the first 
great fail\jre in the administration.of Pitt, and it broke 
the spell of a long course of brilliant jind uninterrupted 
triumphs. Russia was confirmed in her ascendency on 
the Euxine; neither Turkey, nor Sweden, nor the Em¬ 
peror were drawn into the defensive system; and the 
alliance between England and Prussia, on which Pitt 
had placed his chief hope for i^ie security of Europe, 
came practically to an end. There was «io open breach, 
but confidence and co-operation disappeared. The 
Prussian King and Ministers wei’c extremely discon¬ 
tented at the course which European politics had lately 
taken. Though the youngest of the Great Powers, 
Prussia, they said, had in the last few years thi’ee times 
interposed, at serious risk and Jjy considerable military 
demonstrations, to maintain the equilibrium of Europe. 
She had put down the revolution in H^Dlland ^ the risk 
of a war with I’rance. She had enforced by threats the 
neutrality of Denmark at the risk of a war with Russia. 
She had produced a peace between the Emperor and 
Turkey by massing her troops on the Austrian frontier. 
On each of these occasions a great service had been 
rendered, and on each of them heavy expenses‘had bean 
incurred, yet Prussia had gained absolutel/nothing for 
herself. England was accused at Berlin of having de¬ 
feated the Prussian projects for acquiring Dantzig and 
Thorn and for expelling Austria from Galicia and from 
Flankers, and the final triumph of Russia was mainly 
due to the attitude of English parties and of the English 
Government*. For sdme months Prussia and Austria 
had been gravitating towards each other. English 
diplomacy, desirhig.to isolate Russia, had encouraged 
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tte tenancy, and the result waa qloee allianoe which 
ptoduc^ new political comhinatiioM in which Epgland 
had no part, and^ among other comfeqnences^led to the 
invasion of France. * 

It ia difficult even now to say whether the Minist^* 
of Pitt can be reasoijably blamed on account of the some¬ 
what humiliating rebuff* which it had experienced. In 
the long and intricate course of foreign policy which I 
have described, and which extended far beyond the 
terms of a defensive alliance, more than one step was 
taken of which the expediency may be contested; but 
in the last stage, Pitt seems to me to have acted the 
part of a wise and courageous statesman in promptly 
recognising and fi’ankly aeknowlc‘dgiag the facts of the 
case. The collapse of Tuikish resistauce, the hostile 
attitude of the Emperor, and the decisive condemnation 
by English public opinion of a war for the recovery of 
Oczakow, made such a policy extremely dangerous; 
and, considering the dispositions and designs of Prussia, 
a war with Russia ould have almost certainly extended 
to Austria and «Poland. Subsequent events have not 
shown that Oczakow possessed such European impor¬ 
tance as to justify these risks; and though the close 
fiance between England and Prussia had been on the 
whole successful, it had already led jbo great dangers, 
and would probably have led to still greater in the 
following year. The French Revolution was now the 
main {eict tvhich began to colour and direct all the 
policy of Europe, and in little more than a year after 
the signature of the Peace of Jassy it involved England 
in a struggle which was the mosf desperate and danger¬ 
ous in her whole history. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the conditions of that struggle would have been 
materially, perhaps fatally, modified if the events of 
1793 had found England already trammelled and ex¬ 
hausted by a European war. 
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CHAPTER XYin, 

Thesb are no pages in Mstory mdte instructive, and 
there aife few winch are more humiliating anfl depressing, 
tlumthose which record the judgments of great thinkers 
and politicians on the verge of the changes that have 
most profoundly affected the destiny of^ankind. The 
triumph.of Christianity in the Roman Empire, and the 
great religious reformation of the sixteenth century, had 
both been prepared by influences that had interacted 
and co-operated through many generations, yet each of 
them appears to have fallen upon the governing classes 
of Europe almost as a surprise. ^ The French Revolution, 
at which we are now arrived, was only inferior to these 
in its magnitude and its significance, and I propose to 
devote the present chapter to a brief examination of the 
causes that produced it, the degree in which it was pre¬ 
dicted, and the manner in which it was judged. Subh 
an examination oan hardly be regarded altogether as a 
digression, for the French Revolution in^fluenced English. 
history in the latter years of the eighteenth century 
more^rofoundly than any other single ey^. It gave . 
v^^nfcpletelynew direction and chaiacter to the Ministry 
o^iit; it determined absolutely, for nearly a genera- 
course of Ei^lish foreign policy ; and while it 
was itself largely influenced by political speculations of 
^^ngUsh origin, it in its turn reacted most jpowerfully on 
the Ipteruai policy,, arfd on the modes of political thought 
preyailmg in England. , 

X)fitsantie!5^ents or causes literary and philo- 
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sophical were tiiose which attracted most attention, 
rtere is no more stiiking picture m intellectual history 
than is furnished by that great literature wjtiioh arose 
amid the profound political and moral decrepitude of 
the reign of Lewis XV., filling Europe with its splendour 
and its influence; apd it was impossible for, the most 
Superficial observer to overlook the immense difference 
of tendency and character that separated it from the 
French literature‘^of the seventeenth century.^ A few 
writers of thfe earlier period were, no doubt, partial excep¬ 
tions. The ‘ Method ’ of Descartes, the ‘ Telemachus ’ of 
P^nelon, above all the critical writings of Bayle, threw 
out ideas which appeared to belong to a later age^ut in 
general there runs through the great French literature 
of the seventeenth century a profound content with the 
existing order in Church and State, an entire absence 
of the spirit of disquiet, scepticism, and innovation that 
leads to organic change.% But from the death of Lewis 
XIV. a complete change of spirit may be detected. 
The mingled austerity and hypocrisy of the latter days 
of Lewis ,X[V. had produced a reaction very similar to 
that which followed the Commonwealth in England; 
but it was supported by men of far higher intellect and 
of far loftier aims. At this time Voltaire began that 
wonderful career, unparalleled in its brilliancy and ver¬ 
satility, almost unparalleled in the deep contrasts of its 
good and evil. The ‘ (Edipus,’ which was his first 
tragedy, wafe represented in 1718, and it contained two 
famous lines which clearly foreshadowed the mission of 
^ life.' The * Epistle to Urania/ which was written, 
tnough not published, before Voftaire visited England, 
already expressed in the clearest and fullest form both 
his total disbelief in the Christian faith and his firm 
and genuine theism. The ‘ Pers'lan Lettere * of Mon* 

^ * Nos prttres ife sont pas oe qu’un vain penple pense, 

Notre credulitd fait touts leur science.^ 
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tesquieu, wHch were published in 17^1, contained the 
germ of a great part of the characteristic speculation of 
the centujy, and the remarkable junction of the French 
and English intellect whicji took place in the next few 
years, and which was admirably represented by Voltaire*s 
i Letters ^n the English/ streng^iened th® new ten¬ 
dencies. Montesquieu spent two and Voltaire nearly 
three years in England, and the effects of these visits 
may be traced through the whole of their later lives. 
The philosophies of Bacon, Newton, and "Locke; the 
writings of the English deists; English notions of 
liberty; English canons of criticism, were soon made 
familiar to the French public, and up tofcthe very eve of 
the Eevolution nearly all the best works of English 
literature were translated and studied. 

It was soon seen that men of letters were rising to 
a new influence and importance in France, but until 
the middle of the century had passed they cannot be 
said to have been openly and, systematically hostile to 
the Church. Religious scepticism had, indeed, ftjr^dy 
spread widely through Paris society,* A .CiuMih in 
which Dubois was a cardinal, and was unanimously- 
elected by the Bishops president of their general as- ; 
sembly,* neither deserved nor obtained respect, and fn 
all the many dej^rtments of knowledge that were now 
explored a new spirit of independence was displayed, 
but as yet literary activity in France was turned chiefly 
to imaginative literature or to departmeiffcs of serious 
literature very remote from theological or political revo¬ 
lution. The two great works of Montesquieu— 
Causes of the Decline of the Roman Republic,* which 
appeared in 1734, and ‘The Spirit of the Laws,* which 
appeared in 1748—were books to teach the teachers, 
but certainty not to ihflame the passions of men; and 

^ Bocqaain, h*Esprit BivoluHmnaireavant la Rioolution, pp. 38, 

34. > Ibid. 
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nayofit wnting8 of YoltoiiTiB 6jimg tho samo pedod 
c6uid given littiio or no'" legitin^tie ofence^i In 
addition to Hs * Letters (m the he^ prodnced 

during these years his ‘ Henriade^ an^sevend of nis other 
poems^ several of his noblest dramas, his popular ex^' 
position oMhe philosophy of Newton, ahd Ms.* History 
pi Charles Xll./^ and at this time also he co^aposed, 
wholly or in part, though he did not yet publish, hli 
* History of Lewis*XIV./ his * History of Ma&iers,’ and 
that shameful work of genius, his * Pucelle.* During 
the fifteen fruitful and happy years from 1734 to 1749, 
which he spent chiefly at Cirey with Madame du Oha- 
telet, he was lirgely occupied with pursuits that were 
exceedingly remote from revolution. One of his great 
objects was to introduce ii^to Franco the English hapit 
of burying the dead outside the limits of towns and 
away from centres of population. Another was to 
diflRise the practice of inoculation. He wrote a scien¬ 
tific memoir on the natiu'e of fire, and another on the 
motive forces, and he occupied himself keenly with 
geometry, and vuth a comparison of the philosophies 
df Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and Euler.^ 

He had already found how impossible it was for a 
inan of letters to live unmolested in France. Im¬ 
mediately after the death of Lewis XZV. he had been 
confined for nearly eleven months in the Bastille on a 
false diarge of having written a satire on the memory 
of that prince. In 1725, having attempted to resent an 
outrageous insult by the Chevalier de Rohan Ohabot, 
hef was again arbitrarily imprisoned and then exiled 
from France. On his return he was refused permission 
to print his tragedy on ‘ The Death of Csesar/ because 
he had treated Brutus with respect. He was exiled 
from Paris because in his * Ele^ on the Dearii of 


* Saisey, La Phyaiam de Voltaire. 
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li^couwttr/ ]b0 liad ^oen«ured the bigotry wlych, on 
adoount o£ |)frQfesBiot)i, denied th^ g^t Actress 
t[%ristian l^utiai** His * Letters on the Bln^ish/though 
a most^tezaperate and trulh^l description of the ten- 
d^ciasi of.&gUsh thought and character, were burnt by 
the public^executioner. His ‘ His1^>ry of OhArles XII/ 
was printed^ by permission, but the,permission was, 
afterwards withdrawn, and he was obliged to g6 to 
Holland to print his * Elements of ike Philosophy of 
Newton,^ as the French Government refused permission 
to print a work which was opposed to the system of 
Descartes. The only libeity for which he at this time 
really cared was a very moderate amount of liberty of 
thought and writing, and he was extremely anxious to 
^aye himself under the protection and patronage of the 
Court, In consequence of the opera ballet of ‘ The 
Princess of Navari’e/ which was played before the King, 
and through the favour of Madame de Pompadour, 
he for a time succeeded; he wis made Gentleman of 
the Court and historiographer to the King, and was 
shortly after elected to a seat in the Brench Academy, 
purchasing his success by a shameful profession of his' 
attachment to the Catholic faith and to the Jesuits. 
He was profuse in his flatteries to the King and the 
King’s mistressesf and he dedicated his ‘Tragedy of 
Mahomet ‘ to Pope Benedict XIV., and received from 
the Pope a complimentary letter. 

He soon, however, fell into disfavour witF the French 
Court. Voltaire indeed could flatter grossly j he could 
lie shamelessly; he had no scruples in baffling tyran¬ 
nical laws by disavowing or denying his works, and in 
professing opinions which he did not hold, with all the 
solemnities of a religion which he heartily despised; but 
a life of confenued hypocrisy and reticence was impos¬ 
sible to hii| nature. To think and write freely; to utter 
every thought that nassed through the most fe^l6» 
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brilliant, petulant, and capricious of human brains, 
was with him an imperative need, and he soon found 
that he could only attain it in a foreign l«^nd. AfbeT 
his journey to Berlin an^ his famous quarrel writh 
Frederick, he had a long period of hesitation, but he at 
last resolved to retire to Switzerland. was then 
. past sixty, but jiis energies were as powerful and his 
intellect was as youthful and as buoyant as when he had 
visited England. He had now wealth and a real inde¬ 
pendence, and, casting aside nearly all other pleasures 
and ambitions, he threw himself into the task of his life 
with an industry and a fertility that have scarcely ever 
been equalled!- , To this period belong many of those 
works which are among the most enduring monuments 
of French literature.^ To this period belong the noble 
efforts in favour of the mmily of the murdered Galas, 
and of many other victims of ecclesiastical or judicial 
persecution, which constitute the chief moral glory of 
his life; ^ and to this period also belong his systematic 
and* persistent attacks upon the Christian faith. / He 
assailed ,it with, tlie most fiery impetuosity for nearly 
twenty years; sometimes by serious argument and in 
works of considerable value, but chiefly by showers of 
anonymous pamphlets, lampoons, dialogues, parodies,x 
or letters, which were printed for the most part under 
false names and in foreign printing presses, but were 
eagerly •bought and read throughout France. At the 
same time ^e maintained a vast correspondence wdth 
the leading writers in Paris, and it was his main object 
tt) combine them in a great and systematic attempt to 
sap the creed which he believed to be the root of the 
superstition and the intolerance of France. 

French literature had never been so brilliant as in 
the sj^nd half of the eighteenth century. 

* See a very full Ind excellent account of these efforts in Bfr* 
Parton’s of Voltavre^ ii. 852-407. ' 
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gideyot, D’Alember{, ^us8§fiu, Duclos, Condillac, 
HeWtius, Hglbacli, Raynal, Conjiorcet, and 

many others adamed it, and the ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ which 
was begun in 1751 under the direction of Biderot, 
became focus of an intellectual influence which 
has raji‘el^ been equalled. The name and ^dea were 
taken from a work published by Ephraim Chamber^ 
in Dublin in 1728. A noble preliminary discourse 
was wrijten by D’Alembert; and all the best pens in 
France were enlisted in the enterprise, which was con¬ 
stantly encouraged and largely assisted by Voltaire. 
Twice it was suppressed by authority, but the interdict 
was again raised. Popular favour noW ran with an 
irresistible force in favour of the pliiloaophers, and the 
woyk was brought to its conclu'^ion in 1771. 

This is not the place to estimate the immense ser¬ 
vice rendered by the French writers of this time to 
physical science, to juiisprudence, to political economy, 
to nearly every branch of human knowledge. ,It is 
sufficient here to mention that almost the whole of this 
literature was opposed to the recognisad religion of the 
country, though the writers differed greatly both in the 
degree of their liostility and in their own positive 
opinions. Voltaire and llousseau were firm believers in 
the truths of natural leligion, and Voltaire, while inces¬ 
santly attacking revealed religion with every weapon 
of argument, eloquence, invective, ridicule, and buffoon¬ 
ery, has left many admirable pages in deTence of the 
existence of God, the freedom of the will, the eternal 
distinction between ri^ht and wrong, and the absolute 
necessity of religious belief to the well-being of society. 
But Holbach, Diderot, and their followers were simple 
atheists, and^ atheism had never been advocated so boldly 
or unequivocally as in France between 1758 and 1776. 
The treatise of Helv6tius on ‘ Mind,’ which appeared in 
1758, and which* traced the whole superiority of man 
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oYeP animals to tho of the homaO hand, 

and the ^ System of Nature ’ by Holbaoh^ whSoh appeared 
in 1770, and which was perha|)^ the most elaborate ^ 
fence of atheism ever published,* were welcomed with 
enthusiasm; a system of metaphysics Which reduced 
all knowledge to thp impressions of the senses, and 
passion fer physical science which directed atWtion 
mainly to the external world, strengthened the tendeUcy, 
and there is overwhelming evidence that at the eve of 
the Revolution almost all the guiding intell^ts and th,e 
nnmense majority of the educated classes of Fihnoe, 
however they might be divided on the question of atheism 
or deism, wem total disbelievers in the Church which 
was alone recognised by law, and which was endowed 
with vast power, privileges, and wealths There were 
still, indeed, men of splendid talents in its ranks, but 
they were men who had embraced or been forced into 
the ecclesiastical profession as a mere lucrative calling, 
and were utterly indift^rent to its doctrines. Such a 
man was Talleyrand, the Bishop of Autiin, and such 
were the ^bb6 ^t. Pierre, the Abbe Raynal, the Abb6 
de Condillac, the Abb6 Moiellet, the Abb^ Si6y6B, the 
Abb6 peschamps. But since the destructioia'of Jan- 
^nism, all the independent characters, and all the 
honest intellect of France, seemed alienated from the 
Christian faith. Fashion, which in no other country 
was so powerful, was on the same side. The most 
brilliant salbns of Pans, almost the whole body of the 
Court aristocracy,^ a great part even of the higher 
clergy,^ had caught the prevailing tone. Among the 
poorer aristocracy, who were thinly scattered over the 
counfciy districts, and especially among the legal or 

parliamentary nobility, there might still be found a 

• <■ 

* Be& the strilung /md vivid * Taine, Anmn 
pietnre in the Mimoirei de Sigu/tt 881-384* 

196.28; ii. 88-67. 
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sti'ong atti^K^jaent to l^e old decorous Uiamters, and to 
the forms of. old belief, and there was still real 
aud sobe® reSgiqus life among the country cur6s; but 
the uttfl® fd)sence of any considerable literary effort; 
either seHous or satirical, to*stem the tide, showed how 
completrfy too philosophical party had conquered or 
absorbed the intellect of France. * The Desfontaines, 
the Fr^rons, the Palisots, the Linguett, the La Beau-' 
melles, the Bergiers, the ‘Ann6e litt^raire’ and the 
‘ Journal* de Trevoux’ had scarcely any real influence 
upon opinion, and all the efibrts of the enemies of the 
philosophers have been unable to galvanise them into 
any semblance of reputation. \ ^ 

The significance of those facts is very great, but it 
is mucMncreased when we remember that thejQhurdk 
wlii5h was so discredited, so corrupt, and at the same, 
tjme so" intellectually despicable, was a persecuting 
Church connected with a persecuting government. I 
have elsewhere described the atrocious provisions of the 
law that was made in 1724 against the French Protest¬ 
ants, and four years later Fleury issugd a declaration 
condemning to prison or to the galleys anyone who* 
printed anything in France contrary to papal bulls. ‘ 
In the full blaze of the civilisation of the eighteentlP 
century, hundreds pf French Protestants were condemned 
to the galleys or to long periods of imprisonment for 
the crime of attending their religious worship ^ worneq 
were flogged; children were torn from thftir parents, 
land more than one Protestant pastor was executed.® In 
1767 a new edict was issued threatening with death 
anyone who wrote, priifted, or sold any work attacking 


* Vol. 1 . p. 887. Booqpain, Anden Bigime, pp. 78-81; Sis* 

L^Esprit Bivolutionmire mant mondi, EisU ^ Frangais, zz* 
la p. 49* 178» 

* Vol i. pp. 88&.a88; Taine, 
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religion or the royal authority Up to the period of 
the Rdvolution nothing could be legally printed in 
France, and no book could be impoi^fced into France 
trithout Government authorisationyJ and in 1789 there 
were no-less than 169 persons employed in the censor¬ 
ship of books.® The severities of the Government weipe 
exercised not only against books on religion,’’or govem- 
*ment, or finance'', but even against books relating to the 
most abstruse bfanches of physics and metaphysics.® 
One of Voltaire^s printers was condemned to nine years 
in the galleys, and eight printers and binders employed 
in the same printing office were condemned to the pil¬ 
lory and three years of banishment.'* During the whole 
of the reign of Lewis XV. there was scarcely a work of 
importance which was npt burnt or suppressed, while 
the greater number of the writers who were at this time 
the special and almost the only glory of France, were 
imprisoned, banished, or fined. 

Their works, however, circulated far and wide, and in 
the early years of Lewis XVI. a more liberal adminis¬ 
tration apd the overwhelming pressure of public opinion 
troke down the persecution. Still the toleration was pre¬ 
carious, intermittent, and unsanctioned by law, and the 
fJhurch was openly hostile to it. In 1770 the whole body 
of the French bishops drew up a merapir to the King ‘ on 
the dangerous consequences of liberty of thinking and 
printing.*® In 1780 they presented a new memoir pro¬ 
testing agaftist the admission of Protestants to public em¬ 
ployments, and against any relaxation of the laws against 
heresy, and at the same time strenuously demanding an 
increased severity against anti-Christian writings.® Up 


* Bocquain, p. 204. 

* GranierdeCassagnac,Cat^5£< 
de la BAvolution, i. 28,29. 

* See the list*of condemned 
books in Oranier de*Ga8sagnac, 
1.32-34. See, too. Buckle’s Hist. 


of Civilisation, i. 671-682. 

* Barton’s lAfe of Voltairet iL 

299.* ' 

‘ Boquain, p. 275. 

* Ibid. pp. 881-883. 
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to the veiy eve of the l^enoh Bevolutioii the marriages oi 
!^ench Piotestants were invalid, and nnrecogni^ by 
law; and lyhen this scandalous abuse was at last abo^ 
lish^ in 1788 by*Brienne, his measure giving non- 
Catholics tiie tights of citizenship in France wa^ carried 
lidth diMc^lty through the Parliaments, in Iftie face of 
a fhrious opposition raised by an impgrtant section of, 
the French clergy.*'' ^ • 

The snirit of reform had twice appeared^ in France 
associated with strong positive Christian iJeliefs, and 
with a code of severe and even austere morality, and 
twice by the assistance of the State the French Church 
had succeeded in crushing it. She had d^en from the 
land the Huguenots, who represented the very flower of 
the industrial population. She had humbled and sup¬ 
pressed the Jansenists, who included the finest intellects 
and purest characters within her pale. A new enemy 
was now at her doors. The very foundations of Christian 
and even Theistic belief were giving way, and the code 
of morals was by no means untouched. The hostili^ 
between the intellectual classes and the»clergy^tEe™col- 
lision between legal authorities and public opinion, and/ 
the almost total destruction of Catholic belief among^ 
educated Frenchmen, had a real and a considerable part 
m preparing the Bevolution.\ All respect and reverence 
had ebbed away from one of the great institutions of 
the country. The empire of authority, presdtipticn,* 
and tradition oveFfhe miiidsof men was broken, and it 
became easy, when” the storm of Revolution began, to 
turn the movement against Church property. * 

At the same time, if the religious movement had 
stood alone, it is exceedingly improbable that it would 
have led to any sanguinary convulsion. History fur- 
nishes us witC several Samples of period^ of great re- 


1 Oh^rest, LaVhute de VAruien Bigime, i. 882-395. 
VOL. VL O 
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ligious decadence, and it abundantly shows that such 
convulsions are by no means their natural accompani¬ 
ments. /The evils to be feared at such a time are of 
another kind—^the decline ^of morals when ihe dogmas 
'•with which they had been associated are abandoned, a 
relaxation of energy, a material, selfish, epicurean cast 
both of thought and character.. The purest and noblest 
l?laod has been shed like water in connection with reli¬ 
gious beliefs; but it has not been shed by the sceptic, 
but by the believer. Mohammedan fanaticism^, the Cru¬ 
sades, the massacres of the Albigenses and of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, the long religious wars that desolated Europe, 
the savage p.^rsecutions of Protestants by Catholics, of 
Catholics by Protestants, and of witches by both, were 
due to a spirit which wa^ very diffeT’ent from that of 
Voltaii’e. Regicide has found its strongest advocates 
in the writings of Jesuit theologians, and the fanaticism 
and heroism of revolt have never been moie fully dis¬ 
played than among the Huguenots of France, the Ana¬ 
baptists of Germany, and the Covenanters of Scotland. 
But th^re is certainly no natural or necessary affinity 
between freethiuking in leligion, and democracy in 
politics. In England, Hobbes, who was the first very 
"considerable freethinker, constructed the political philo¬ 
sophy which is beyond all others favourable to despotism. 
Bolingbroke was the most brilliant leader of the Tory 
•party. • Hume was the best exponent of the Tory view 
of Englislf history, and all his sympathies were with a 
benevolent despotism. Gibbon, as a quiet Tory mem¬ 
ber, steadily supported the American policy of North; 
and when the French Revolution broke out, his judg¬ 
ment of it was precisely similar to that of Burke. In 
Prance, Bayle wrote with horror of the democratic and 
seditious principles disseminated among French Hugue¬ 
nots, and there is no reason to believe that the great 
writera of the period of the ^ Encyclopaedia * Wei’S ani- 
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mated by a different spirit. Two only, Grimm and Ray- 
nal, survived till the Revolution. The first left France 
in disgust^ The second wrote an eloquent letter, de¬ 
nouncing with the -utmost detestation the events that 
were occurring. Of all the great French writers of the 
eighteeiith^century, Rousseau had ^he largest influence 
on the Revolution,"anS among those vpiters Rousseau, 
was in religious matters one of the most conservative. 

Voltaire in his theory of goyemmmat>was essentkdly 
monarchical. In a writer who was so voluminous, and 
at the same time so infinitely mobile and various, a 
perfect consistency cannot be expected; but in spite of 
occasional and warm eulogies of the ccmstitutions of 
England, •Holland, a id Geneva, this aspect of his teach¬ 
ing is too evident to be overlooked. His admiration of 
the English Constitution was mainly based upon the 
freedom of thought and writing which it secured, and 
he seems to have been slightly impressed with its 
Parliament. The whole ..endenpy of his mind was to, 
favour administrative reform rather than organic change. 
His political writings display most eminentljt the ad¬ 
mirable good sense and moderation of opinion, and the’ 
no less admirable good nature and humanity, which 
amid all his caprices, petulances, and meannesses, never* 
wholly abandoned him ; but they are quite as remark¬ 
able for what they omit, as for what they contain, f Ho \ 
desired a complete abolition of the laws restricting oi> \ 
destroying the liberty of the press “v of the llws against ^ 
witches, and of the laws of religious persecution. It 
might not, he acknowledged, be prudent or necessary td 
admit Protestants to municipal or other dignities, or to 
permit them to build public churches; but their mar¬ 
riages should be fully legal; they should be as free as 
other citizens*in educating their children, and inheriting 
property, and as long as they remained^eaceful subjects, 
they should enjoy* the full protection of the law. The 

o2 
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'^savocg.^a tli^a^oUtibu iof tpiiaife, ormutilatioTQrof all 
forms of agoniang or prolonged death; and (ilso great 
restriction in the number o^capital offences. He wished 
the extravagant penalties which French law (decreed 
against sticrilege tg be mitigated, and the^.law which 
insulted the bo^y, and confiscated the property of the 
suicide, to be repealed. No one wrote better on the 
folly of punishing murder and robbery by the same 
capital penalty, and thus making it the direct interest 
of the robber to assassinate his victim; on the barbarity 
of making confiscation of goods an element of punish¬ 
ment, and thns beggaring the children for the crime of 
the father ; on the injustice of keeping accused persons 
before their trial in solitary confinement, and restricting 
their right of examining their witnesses; on the evils of 
the excessive intricacy and diversity of French civil law, 
which varied in almost every province; on the necessity 
of improving the aduynistration and condition of the 
prisons. Turning to other subjects, he wished to abolish 
the salecof offices, to diminish the taxes on articles of 


’first necessity, to equalise taxation, to repeal the re¬ 
strictions on the internal commerce of com, to put an 
end to the enforced idleness of many Church holidays, 
to restrict the power of the priests in prescribing de¬ 
grading penances, and excessive abstinences. He wrote 
•with gl^t fervour against the serfdom which still 
linger^ in Franche-Comte, and some other parts of 
France. He defended the right of the serfs in the Jura 
Against their monastic oppresfors, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm the administration and the reforms of 


Turgot. 

His keen and luminous intellect judged with admir¬ 
able precision most of the popular delusions of his time. 
He exposed with? great force the common error which 
confounds all wealth with the precious metals. He 
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wrote againet Bumptuaiy lawB. He rented Bopsseau’s 
doctrine of the evil of all luxury. He had little sym¬ 
pathy the prevailing tendency to aggrandise im^ 
xneaemBly the Unctions of .the State, and he protested 
against the wild notions of equality that were *coming 
into fashiqn. What should be aimed at, heP wrote, is 
not ‘the absurd and impossible equality that would, 
confound the servant and the master, the workman'and 
the magistrate, the pleader and the judge. It is rather 
equality such as exists in Switzerland, wTiere every 
citizen depends only on the law, which maintains the 
liberty of the weak against the ambition of the strong.* 
*Men are essentially equal, but they ai6 intended to 
play different parts on the stage of Life.* At the same 
time, while strongly maintaining the necessity and ex¬ 
pediency of different orders and ranks, he wrote with 
admirable wisdom about the excessive division of classes 
that prevailed both in France and Germany.^ ‘ A mer¬ 
chant hears his profession so often spoken of with con¬ 
tempt that he is foolish enough to blush for it himself. 
Yet who is the more useful to the* State-*-a well- 
powdered nobleman who knows exactly when the King’ 
rises and when he goes to bed, and who gives himself^ 
airs of grandeur while playing the part of a slave in the 
antechamber of a minister, or a merchant who enriches 
his country, sends his orders to India and Egypt, and 
contributes to the happiness of the world ? *^ He spokef 


* The division of cla^'ses was, 
however, gradually dimmisl^g 
even in I^rance. Nrcker writes 
on the subject: ‘Indiquons en- 
core les mdsalUances oomme ane 
alteration anxvieilles habitudes 
et aax pr4iugto,*ai Ton veutrqni 
servoient a entretenir T^olat de 
la noblesse. Oes mdsallianoes 
(uftiit nmltipliks & Fexeds sous 


le r^gne de Louis XV., et Painou| 
de I’argent mit en relation de 
consanguinity la hante noblesse 
et les hommes 4 grande fortune, 
la hante noblesse et la hau1» 
finance ; cor ce dernier nom fut 
alors invents par les gens de la 
oour afin q’oj^er nn pen lours 
nonveaux parens.*—Neoker, * Sur 
la Ryvolution,' CEwreSt ix* ^311* 
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with admiration of the onstom ip England—custom, 
which* he says, was passing too much out of fashion— 
pf younger sons of the nobility going' into <3ommerce,* 
He mentions that when Lord Tovsnishend was Minister 
of the Crown, he had a brother who was a merchant in 
the City,*and that,» while Lord Oxford was- governing 
England, his bisother lived and died contentedly as a 
facfor at Aleppo^ and he predicted in a few admirable 
sentences ^le necessary growth of the commercial classes. 
‘ The gains of commerce having increased, and the reve¬ 
nues from public offices having diminished in real value, 
there is less wealth than formerly among the great, and 
more among middle class, and this in itself dimin¬ 
ishes the distance between men. There wa^ once no 

f 

resource for the small except to serve the great. Now 
industry has opened a thousand ways which were not 
known a hundred years ago.’ * 

And in perfect accordance with these ways of judg¬ 
ing the present, were •'his views about the past. No 
previous writer can compare with him in the wideness 
and justness of his conception of history, and even now 
no historian can read without profit his essays on the 
^subject. No one before had so strongly urged that his¬ 
tory should not be treated as a collection of pictui'es or 
anecdotes relating to Courts and battles, but should be 
made a record and explanation of the true development 
of nations,,of the causes of their growth and decay, of 
their characteristic virtues and vices, of the changes 
that pass over their laws, customs, opinions, social and 
^Gnomical conditions, and over,.the relative importance 
and well-being of their different classes. 

Many of these views have so completely triumphed 
that they have become commonplace, but.it is difficult 

* See his * Lettres sar la Com- ’ SUcle ds Louit XIV, oh. 
inerce ; ’ CEuvrea de Yoltai/rCt zzz. 
niy. 44, 45. 
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to over-estimate the services of the great man who did 
the most, when they were yet unrecognised or congested, 
to popularij^e and to defend them, f But beyond these 
Voltaire refused to* go, anj he had not the smallest 
sympathy with democratic ideas.\ Popular representa¬ 
tion, and government by majorities, were aompletely 
foreign to nis thoughts, and at a time when despotism 
was the prevailing form of government throughout'Eu-* 
rope his strongest sympathies were wifh royal authority. 
He would probably have agreed with the*" saying of 
Plato,* that when a young, virtuous, enlightened and 
magnanimous despot is on the throne, and when he has 
found a great legislator to serve him, G'id himself can 
do little 'more for the happiness of the State. The 
power of the Sovereign was in his eyes the one efficient 
barrier against ecclesiastical encroachments, and the 
chief instrument in effecting reform. * Who would 
have thought,’ he wrote to D’Alembert in 1765, ‘ t^t 
the cause of kings would be that of philosophers ? but 
yet it is evident that the sages who refuse to admit two 
powers are the chief support of the rpyal ar^fhority.* * 

‘ The greatest evil that can befall a state/ he elsewhere 
said, * is a contested legislative power. The happiest 
years of the monarchy have been those of Henry IV.^ 
Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV. when these kings governed 
by themselves There ought never to be two powers in 
a state. . . . The presence of philosophers is of great use 
to a prince and to a state, . . . for philosojUiera destroy 
superstition, which is always the enemy of princes.’ ® 
Even on the rare occasions when he leaned towards 
A Republican Government, he showed himself utterly 
opposed to the idea of universal suffrage and poli¬ 
tical equality. * There never,* he once wrote, ‘ was a 

’ Laws, bk. iv. ^ 

’ See Strftuss’ Vie de Voltaire^ pp. 280, 281 

' La Vow du Sage et du Peuple. 
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pe^ect govemixtent, for men iire always influenced by 
passi(^3, and if they had no paasions they would need 
no government. The most tolerable of ell governments 
is undoubtedly the republican, because it is that which 
places men most in &eir position of natural equality. 
Every father of a family ought to be master m. ms own 
house and not in 'the house of his neighoour; as a 
* country is composed of many houses and many landed 
properties attachtid to them, it is contradictoiy that a 
single man should be master of these houses and of 
these properties, and it is natural that each master 
should have a voice in deciding on the welfare of the 
society. But^should those who possess neither house 
nor land in the society have a voice ? They have no 
more right to it than a clerk paid by merchants hag to 
regulate their commerce, out they may be made part¬ 
ners if they have rendered some special service or have 
paid for their partnership.* * 

In general, however^ Voltaire was quite indifferent 
to representative government, provided the Sovereign 
regulated^ his conduct by fixed law, gave religious and 
intellectual liberty to his people, and favoured adminis¬ 
trative reform. Democratic government was, equally 
repugnant to his judgment and to his tastes. All his 
leanings were towards rank and culture and refinement; 
and while sincerely desiring to improve the material 

t ' 

n 

* Jdies BipulUcaines. In one th^ologien, apr^ avoir 4orit qn'il 
of his letters in 1760 (Sept. 20) ne falloit pers4oater personne, 
he expressed very frankly his pas mdme ceux qni idaient la 

geauine opinion about republics; Trinjtd, fit brfiler, tout vif, et 

* Si vous vouB souvenez que les avec des fagots verts, un Espag- 
Hollandais ont znang6 sur le gril nol qui a’exprimait sur la Trmitd 
le oa3ur des deux fr^res De Witt; autrement que lui; en v^itl, 

si VOUB songez que ces bons Monsieur, vous ei^ponclurez qn’il 

Soisses mes voisins ont vendu le n'y a’pas plus de vertn dans les 
due IioaisSforoe pour de Pargent r^pnbUqnes qne daLwa 1^ mon* 
eomptant; si vons songez que le archies .*—(Eavrei ds 
ripubUcam Jean Calvin, cedigne L 419,420. 
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condition of the masses of mankind, he had very little 
genuine sympathy wilh them, and an utter disWief in 
their capa^ties. He could not forgive Shakespeare for 
his close contact and sympathy with common types of 
lilh and character, and for his complete disregard of the 
conventional elegancies and state^ness of tiie French 
stage; and his ignoble sneers at the Jiumble origin o^ 
the Maid of Orleans, and at the poor relations of Kous- 
seau, disclose a feeling which was e*xpressed in innu¬ 
merable passages in his confidential letters.^ ‘ We have 
never,* he once wrote, ‘ pretended to enlighten shoe¬ 
makers and servants.* ‘The true public is always al 
minority. The rest is the vulgar. Wosi: for the little^ 
pubUc.* • ‘ What the populace requires is guidance and 
noj instruction—it is not worthy of the latter.* ‘It 
is not the day-labourer, but the good bourgeois who 
needs instruction.* * No English Tory indeed, of the 
eighteenth century, can have believed less in popular^ 
enlightenment, and especially jn popular government, 
than this brilliant Frenchman. There is in all great 
writers, in addition to their definite t(^cliing„a certain 
tone which runs through all they write, and greatlj 
determines their influence on the world. That of Vol¬ 
taire is very clearly marked. It is a mixture of scept^ 
cism, humanity, ^nd practical good sense; witliTei^ 
little, revnronce and elevation, and without a tinge of 
mysticism or fanaticism. Aiming at no high of imprae- 
ticable ideal; turning away from self-afialysis, self- 
denial, and useless speculation; meeting the perplexities 
of life with a smile ^f high-bred epicurean bantet; 


(Euvtm de Voltaire^ li. 103; like those I have quoted maj be 

liii. 818,826 *, Ui. 460. See on found m the correspondence of 

thia aspeot of Yoltaire, Delnoir- Voltaire. Bishop Dupanlonp, in 
esterres, Volimn et la SoeUU his virulent but able Lettres sur 

oat siicie, tom. vi* pp. le Cmtenhire de Voltaire (1878), 

S87-240. Many otfier passages has industriously collected them. 
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seemg in all things for clear id^s and practical and 
tangibk) benefits, he accepted cheerfully the facts of 
life, applied the touchstone of his criticism jto all the 
beliefs that were around 1pm, and* laboured steadily, 
within the limits of his ideals and of his sympathies, to 
make the world a wjser, happier, and better place than 
he found it. It^is a philosophy which will always be 
that •of a great part, and by no means the worst part of 
mankind, but it is not a philosophy which produces 
either passibn, heroism, or Utopia, and no one who was 
thoroughly pervaded with the Voltairian spirit was ever 
a genuine Revolutionist. 

Voltaire nwst indeed always stand out as the most 
truly representative figure of that portion of the 
eighteenth century which preceded the Revolution, and 
he was not less representative in his limitations than in 
his qualities. In the profound insight and the power 
of pursuing long trains of connected thought which con¬ 
stitute a great philosopher; in the higher imaginative 
gifts of a great poet: in the moral depth, purity, and 
seriousness of a great character j in the strong passions 
and sympathies which appeal to the deepest feelings in 
human nature, he was very deficient, but the world 
ffever saw a man more fitted to popularise great masses of 
obscure knowledge, and to infiuence widely and variously 
the opinions of men. Untiring industry, an extra¬ 
ordinary‘variety of interests and aptitudes, a judgment 
at once sound, moderate, and independent, a rare power 
of seizing in every subject the essential arguments or 
facts, a disposition to take no ol^ opinions on trust and 
to leave no new opinions unexamined, combined in him 
with the most extraordinary literary talent. Never, 
perhaps, was there an intellect at once sp luminous, 
versatile, and flexible; which produced so much; which 
could deal witb sikch a vast range of difiScult subjects 
without being ever obscure, tangled, of dull. What he 
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wrote was often auperjScial in thought and knowlefige, 
and marred by great faults of temper and character, 
but it w^ always transparently clear, almost always 
brilliant ^nd graceful, admirably proportioned and ad¬ 
mirably arranged. He had the manners and*some of 
^e tastes^of Court society; his wif was almest as con¬ 
spicuous in conversation as in his writings, and though 
he was looked on with extreme disfavour by the rulers 
of France, he exercised a great influence on the chief 
sovereigns of his time. Frederick of Prussia, Catherine 
of Eussia, Joseph II. of Austria, Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, Chri^ian VII. of Denmark, Frederick of Hesse, 
and Stanislaus of Poland were among hi^friends, corre¬ 
spondents, or admirers; and chiefly through their in¬ 
fluence a new spirit of enlightenment and tolerance 
began to pervade the legislation of Europe. ^ 

I have already mentioned the immense steps which 
had at this time been taken in the direction of religious 
toleration.^ It had been forn^ally lecognised, not only 
in the chief Protestant countiies, but also in the wide 
dominions of the Empress of Eussia. Jt had Jpeen prac¬ 
tically admitted through the Austrian dominions. Even 
in Italy and Spain the power of the persecutor was 
effectually bridled, and the great persecuting order erf 
the Jesuits was expelled from most European countries 
and finally suppressed by the Pope. In the half-century 
before the Revolution measures were taken* formally 
abolishing torture in Prussia, Russia, Austria, Poland, 
Switzerland, Hesse, Tuscany, and Sweden; where it 
was not abolished it fell into general disuse, and over a 
great part of Europe fiie penal codes were revised and 
mitigated in accordance with the principles of Beccaria 

and Voltaire.® The remnants of serfdom, and of other 
•__ 

* See vol. iv. pp. 800, 301. 1791, p. 210. Voltaire, Pm de 

’ See Annual Register, 1776, la Justin et de VHtimaniti, art. 
pp. 146, 191; 17iB6, p. 169; zxiv.; Lea, Superstition and 
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fea^ oppressions, were at the same titme slowly hut 
steadily disappearing* In Italy ^especially, where the 
philosophical moyement was admirably represented by 
the writings of Beccaria,^ Filangieri, Genoyesi, and 
Galanti,ra great moyement had long been in progress 
for the puipose of abolishing feudal and medijaval priy4- 
leges relating to land or to exemptions finm taxation. 
'It had been begun as early as 1723 by Victor Amadeus 
in Piedmont. It t^as continued by the Lorraine princes 
in Tuscany; and it was soon carried out in Naples, 
Sicily, and Savoy.* In Germany serfdom and many 
feudal obligations still existed very widely up to the 
time of the B«voliition,^ but the State serfs in Pome¬ 
rania had been enfranchised as early as 1719.® A similar 
measure was carried out ^oii the State domains, in 
Austria/ while in Denmark the last traces of villenage 
was abolished by royal authorityIn Poland, though 
serfdom continued, it had become, under the patronage 
of the King, a sort of fashion among the more enlight¬ 
ened nobles to give freedom to their peasants, and in 
the words of an,excellent observer, * The peasantry of 
the North were travelling fast towards perfect and 
universal liberty.’ ® The exclusiveness of rank was at 
the same time diminishing. Never before, except in 
the small republics of Italy, had commercial and mer¬ 
cantile interests occupied so great a place upon the 
Opntinent of Europe; and in France especially, the 
immense nuftiber of the new nobility recruited from 
these classes and from the professions, was one of the 

• — - — ' ■ - . . . ■ - . . .. , . 

Force, pp. 886-389 ; Buckle’s ■ Doniol, p. 174. 

BitU of Oivihsatvm, ii. 107-110. * Annual Begister, 1776, p. 

* See tire history of this very 191. 

important movement in Donioi, ‘ G^ntz, On the State of 
La Biwluiion Frangaise et la Europe^ p. 81. 

FiodaUUf pp. 190-200. ^ , * Annual Eegzater, 1791, p. 

* Tooqueville, Ancien Begime, 207. 
pp, 84,85. 
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most chameteristio features of the time. 4^ei/ like 
Colbert and Louvois and Vergennes and Sartine and 
Necker, whose families had very recently risen from 
humble positionsj directed in a great measure the Go¬ 
vernment, while the social influence of litersfture was 
pontinu^dly increasing. ^ # 

Tho cnanged spirit I have describgd was everywhere 
perceptible in the laws. It was still more perceptible 
in their administration, and the^ immediate impulse of 
✓ refojpad .alL over Europe appeared to come from the 
sovereigps. The language of Condorcet in describing 
the condition of continental Europe in the period be¬ 
tween the death of Descartes and the French Revolu¬ 
tion, is very remarkable. In France, Spain, Hungary, 
and Bohemia, he says, the feeble traces of political 
bfierty that had existed had disappeared, but these 
more or less real losses were more than compensated 
by the destruction of arbitrary aristocracies. The 
quality of man was more respected. Royal despotism 
destroyed the more grievous oppressions and humilia- 
tion^j of feudalism. A new spirit of equality passed 
«into the laws. A kind of despotism arose which had 
1 been hitherto unknown in Europe. It was almost ab- 
j solute by law, but it was at the same time restrained 
I by opinion, directed by enlighnned views, and miti- 
j gated by a regard to its own interest, and it often con¬ 
tributed largely to the increase of riches, industry, and 
instruction, and sometimes even to that orcivil liberty 
Manners were softened by the decay of prejudices; by 
the growth of the industrial and commercial spirit; by 
the horror which the recollection of the religious wars 
had produced j by the diffusion of philosophic ideas of 
equality and humanity. Religious intolerance still 
lingered in the statuffe-book, but it was now regarded 
as a matter of human prudence, a .necessary homage 
to popular prejudices, a precaution against the effer- 
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resc^nce of popular passions. It had lost its old cha¬ 
racter ef ferocity and fanaticism. It took milder forms, 
and had of late years greatly diminished. E\ 5 pry where, 
and on all subjects, though ^slowly and perhaps reluct¬ 
antly, ^4;he practice of governments has followed the 
march of opinion an(J even the ideas of the philosopher.! 

?l,This was the nature of the reform that Voltaire and 
lus followers desired, and the revolution to which they 
looked forward wah a peaceful and a happy destruction 
of superstition, barbarous laws, and feudal oppression, 
initiated and supported by royal authority.In a little 
treatise called the ‘ Voyage of Reason,’ which ho wrote 
as late as 1W4, he enumerates with exultation the 
many and great reforms which had been accomplished 
during the century, and boasts that the spirit of en¬ 
lightenment and toleration had descended upon all the 
chief Courts in Europe, and was not unknown even in the 
Vatican.® ‘ Everything I see,’ he once wrote, ‘ scatters 
the seeds of a revolution which will indubitably arrive, 
and which I shall not have the happiness to witness.* 
... * Thn young are indeed happy, for they will see 
great things.’ ® ‘ The general weariness of Christianity,* 
wrote his follower Grimm, ‘ which is manifested in all 
Parts, and especially in Catholic States, the disquiet 
which is vaguely agitating the minds of men, and lead¬ 
ing them to attack religious and political abuses, is a 
phenomenon as characteristic of our century as the 
spirit of refolm was of the sixteenth, and it foreshadows 
an imminent and inevitable revolution. One may say 
that France is the centre of this revolution, which will 


’ Condorcet.ProgfrAsdcZ’JEsjoni pp. 69-88. 
hvmain, pp. 189-192 (abridged). “ (Euvres de Voltaire, tom. 
Compare the striking picture of xl. pp(*. 4B8-449. * 
the reforms in the generation * See Bocquain, p. 245. This 
that preceded the Bevalution, in was in 1764. 
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at least have this advantage over the preceding ^es, 
that it will be effected without costing any bloot^* ^ 

It will ^appear, ]* think, from the foregoing consideia;** 
tions that the influence of T^oltaire and his followers in 
producing the Eevolution, though real, has b^n greatly 
exaggerated.' The first important signs of political 
opposition, indeed, are not to be found in the writings* 
of the philosophers, but in those conflicts between the 
Court and the Parliaments which fill a great^part of the 
French history of the first seventy years of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Parliament of Paris and the twQjve provincial 
parliaments, which at this time existed in France, were 
not 'representative and legislative assemblies. They 
were judicial and magisterial bodies—High Courts 
of Justice consisting of the most eminent lawyers 
nominated by the Crown. They were divided into 
different chambers, and they exercised the highest 
jurisdiction in their several provinces, but they also 
exercised two functions which were^ of a political 
nature. They had a right of remonstrating against the 
edicts of the King, and they claimed the much more 
important power of a veto upon legislation. When th» 
King issued an edict he sent it to the Parliament of 
Paris to be registered; it only acquired the force of 
law after this registration, and the Parliament claimed 
the right of delaying or withholding ils sanction. 
This power, however, was contested, and the King pos¬ 
sessed an authority, which, when fully exerted, com¬ 
pletely annihilated it. "He could go down to the Parlia¬ 
ment, and by holding what was called ‘ a bed of justice,* 
could by his simple order compel the Parliament to 
register his bdict on pain of banishment or exile. But 


' 0rimm etpiderot, Correspondance,Stcn. 1768. 
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a measure was au ejEtreme, and generally au un* 
popular one, %nd the. fact that law required the 
sanction, and was exposed to the criticism, ^of an iude^ 
pendent judicial body, had a real importance in mitigat¬ 
ing the«despotism of ^e GoWnment. The King was able 
to override the wishes of the Parliament; but if that body 
was supported by strong public opinion; if any circum¬ 
stances had contributed to weaken the authority of the 
Crown; and especially if a public loan depending for its 
success on the credit of the Government was required, 
the parliamentary opposition became very serious.* 

The political powers of the Parliament had passed 
through several phases, which are not altogether free 
from controversy and obscurity. At first, and for a 
long period, the registratiqn of edicts was probably 
nothing more than a legal form attesting their authenti¬ 
city, but carrying with it no further power or responsi¬ 
bility. Under Lewis XI., however, the Parliament of 
Paris began, before Registering edicts, to make remon¬ 
strances or observations about them to the King, and 
this grew into a, recognised right. The dignity of the 
Parliament was much increased under Lewis XII., when 
the Court of Peers, drawn from the highest nobility, 
«nd exercising the highest jurisdiction, was united wifli 
it;* and during the civil wars, and especially during 
the Fronde, its political power and activity were enor¬ 
mously increased. The strong government of Lewis 
XIV. reducfed it again to complete political impotence. 

The part played by the Par* MidCh&resifLaChutedeVAncien 
liaments in prepaxisg the Bevo- i. 234-241. See, too, 

lution has been recently investi- Louis Blano, Hist, de la Bivolu* 
gated with singular learning and tion, i. 437, 438; Mme. ds Sta31, 
imp^iality by two admirable his- Consid. aur la BivoluUont i. 129-. 
fcorianSfWholtreinuoh less known 154; ^Voltaire, Hiat, du ParUt- 
in England than they ought m&nt de Paris. 
tpbe. Booquain,L’Ej!pntl?dvo- * Cassagnao, Cauaea da la 
U^/iowna/kra ava/nt la BivoUiUon ; BiooluHont A. 8464166. 
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It was forbidden to remonstrate. It was at last all<^ed 
to make representations, but only eight days after it 
had duly registered the royal edict, and it was now 
mainly contined to its judicial functions. But in the* 
weak Governments that foflowed the death o# Lewis 
XIV. the Parliament regained its^authoritjB It an-; 
nulled the Mil of the late King; it settled the Regency,? 
and it soon made itself a most powerful organ of opinion. | 
The sale of offices had given it a grdht independence, 
for its members now held permanent and hereditary 
posts which they had purchased, and which they re¬ 
garded as their absolute property.* The Parliament 
consisted chiefly of men who had sprung from the richest 
families of the third estate; but it included some who 
belonged or were allied to the first families in France, 
while its influence extended to the subordinate law courts 
and to all the humbler members of the legal profession.* 
With the growth of industry and commerce that pro¬ 
fession had been rising rapidly in importance, and all 
over Prance it looked up to the "Parliament of Paris as 
its supreme representative. • ^ 

A body so constituted, so widely connect^, and 
with such great powers of obstructing and directing the, 
administration of justice, only needed a popular cansej 
to be very formidable. It found this in the dispute) 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, when the Court \ 
supported the former, and the Parliament, representing \ 
a great body of public opinion, constituted itself the 
champion of the latter. For the first time for many 
years there was a direct, open, and serious opposition* 
to the Crown. The immediate cause was the famous 


* See Tocqaeville, Ancien ® See the excellent remarks 
Bigimet p. 162 ; 1[j. Blanc, JMst. of Grimm on the influence of 
de la RivoluHon, i. 43B ; Ch^rest, the Parliaments, Mim. HiaUh 
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Unigenitus, which had been promulgated at the 
inspiration of the Jesuits, in 1718, condemning one 
hundred and one propositions in a work of the Jansenist 
‘ Quesnel, and among others several relating to free grace, 
which ^appeared almost'literally extracted from St. Paul 
and St. i ugustine. The dispute raged incessantly from 
the time of the promulgation of the Bull; 4nd in 1730 
and the two foftowing years it took a very acute form. 
An Archbishop 6f Paris attempted to compel his clergy 
formally to accept the Bull, and he excommunicated 
some who resisted. They consulted the lawyers, and 
forty Paris advocates drew up a memorial, inviting an 
appeal to fehe Parliament, and at the same time cen¬ 
tring some sentences which, in a despotic .monarchy, 
were deemed absolutely re,volutionary. ‘By the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom,’ they said, ‘ the Parliaments 
are the Senate of the nation; the sovereign depositors 
of the laws of the State; the representatives of the 
public authority.’ They have supreme jurisdiction over 
all the members of the State. No one has a right to 
place himself a,bove tlieir decisions. * Laws are essen¬ 
tially conventions between those who govern, and those 
who are governed.’ 

These doctrines were censured by the Council of 
State as attacking the first principle of the French 
monarchy, which is, that the whole supreme power 
.rests in the person of the King. The advocates, in 
their reply; acknowledged this principle; but they still 
maintained that by the fundamental laws of the king- 
tdom the Parliaments had a right of judging on appeal 
abuses of ecclesiastical authority. The lawyers of Paris 
and Boucn fully supported their colleagues, and the 
quarrel was envenomed by the appearance in the arena 
of several bishops on one side, and of the*Parliament of 
Pans on the othpr. The Parliament ordered the sup¬ 
pression of a number of Episcopal pastorals denying its 
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jurisdiction and censuring the advocates, and \n Sep¬ 
tember 1731 it issued a decree asserting in tn# very 
words of ojd French laws that * the temporal power is 
independent of all ether Powers, that it alone has the 
right of restraining the subjects of the King, and that 
tl^e ministers of the Church are accountable t« the Par¬ 
liament, under the authority of the njonarch, for the , 
exercise of their jurisdiction.* 

Cardinal Fleury at this time directed the adminis¬ 
tration of Prance, and he deeply resented these proceed¬ 
ings. By the advice of his minister and of his Council, 
the King exiled eleven of the recalcitrant advocates; 
annulled the recent decree of Parliament,forbade the 
Parliament to engage in any discussion on ecclesiastical 
questions, or on the limits between the temporal and 
ecclesiastical power, and refused to see the members 
when they went to remonstrate against this restriction 
of their rights. On the other hand, the advocates of 
Paris refused to plead in the lajv courts until their ex¬ 
iled colleagues were recalled, and the members of the 
Parliament threatened to resign their afiices, ^d thus 
stop the whole adrhinistration of justice if their juris-' 
diction and liberty were curtailed. They were sum¬ 
moned to Compidgne, and sternly rebuked by the King;' 
but they pursued their course in defiance of the royal 
commands. They censured a new pastoral issued by 
the Archbishop of Paris, and forbade its distribution. 
The King at once annulled the order, and caifsed several 
of the offending members to be arrested and exiled. 
One hundred and fitty magistrates then resigned, leav¬ 
ing the Parliament House amid the acclamations of an 
immense crowd. Threats of degradation, exile, and 
confiscation, were freely employed by the Court; but 
in July 1732 a kind of truce was made, and the Parlia¬ 
ment consented to resume its functions. 

The quarrel^ however, almost immediately revived. 
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Cpurt again attempted to prevent the Parliament 
from discussing ecclesiastical matters, and it determined 
to limit its power both of appeal and remonstrance. A 
bed of justice held to register a declaration with this 
object,'"was pronounced by the Parliament to be invalid 
on account of a technical flaw, and the Minister at once 
replied by exilipg no less than 139 magistrates. Public 
opinion was now highly excited; the administration of 
justice was seriously impeded, and as the war of 1733 
was just ‘breaking out, Fleury feared a continuance of 
intestine troubles. The sentence of exile against the 
magistrates was accordingly recalled in November 1733. 
The declaration limiting the rights of the Parliament was 
suspended, and that body having for the present substan¬ 
tially triumphed, the conflict was for a time terminated. 

Barbier, who has so fully related the proceedings of 
this time, notices that ^ the good City of Paris was Jan- 
senist from head to foot.' The Parisians, in general, he 
admits, knew nothings and cared nothing, about the 
theological distinctions that were at issue; but they 
detested Romer and the Jesuits, and they vehemently 
applauded the resistance of the magistrates. A poli¬ 
tical doctrine analogous to the Grallican theory of Catho¬ 
licism now came into fashion. ^ * As the whole Church,* 
it was said, ‘ is above the Pope, so the nation is above 
the King.* Like James II. of England, Lewis XV. had 
contrived to throw into opposition the political forces 
which we^e naturally the strongest bulwarks of the 
throne. The Gallican form of Catholicism, while ex¬ 
tremely jealous of Roman middling, exalted the duty 
of passive obedience to the sovereign as highly as the 
Church of England, and on this point there was no dif¬ 
ference between the Gallican and the Jansenist, A 
Parliament of magistrates invested with high judicial 
duties, and holding by right of purchase hereditary 
offices which conveyed the privileges'of nobility, was an 
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essentially aristocrats and conservative body. ^It^ad 
no sympathy with the school of freethinking whien had 
arisen, an^ Voltaire*s ‘ Letters on the English ’ had beei\ 
one of the very numerous bpoks which the Parliament 
of Paris had ordered to be burnt. But by the force of 
circumstances, and in the absence, of any rftal repre¬ 
sentative system, this body had now become the chief 
bulwark against despotism, and the best exponent of 
the popular feeling, and there was a great desire to 
aggrandise its power. A memoir was circulated argu¬ 
ing that the French Parliaments were coeval with the 
monarchy, and rightful representatives of the people, 
and that the power claimed by the King’s Council over 
them was.an usurpation. * The business of a sovereign,' 
it continued, ‘ is to maintain, and not to destroy the 
lawL This is his oath—this is the contract which he 
has made with his people. As he cannot make laws 
without the concurrence of Parliament, he ought to ac¬ 
quiesce in its refusals or remon^rances. If t£e magis¬ 
trates abandoned their right of resistance, they would 
be false to their duties.’ ^ 

The peace of 1738, giving Lorraine to France, threw ' 
some credit over the Government of Lewis XV.; but it 
was almost the last gleam of success in his long and 
ignoble reign. During the war that preceded it, the 
conflicts between the Court and Parliament were sus¬ 
pended ; but they revived in the last years of the life of 
Fleury, and again after a few years’ interval, in 1747 
and the following years. The questions at issue still 
related chiefly to the limits of ecclesiastical and tem¬ 
poral jurisdiction, and the right of Parliament as a 
judicial body to control the abuses of ecclesiastical 

* See a very full acoounk of tin, L'Esprit pubUc au ZVIlh 
this conflict in Bocquain, L'Es- sUcle, pp. 260 - 272 ; Voltaire, 
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ppV.er,; but the Parliament alep made some real at¬ 
tempts to check, by . repeated remonstrances against 
,uew taxes, the financial ruin which was approaching. 
The tax known as ‘ the tenth ’ had been imposed as a 
war tak, ^d an attempt to continue it in time of peace 
caused vh)lent and>general discontent, and was resisted 
by several prorincial Parliaments. A modified form 
kndwn as * the twentieth * was at last adopted; but it 
was only ^sanctioned by the Parliament at the express 
command of the King, and it was only collected with 
great difiiculty, and sometimes by force of arms.yhVom 
1748 to 1758, discontent arose in Paris almost to the 
point of reTblution.. The popularity of the King had 
totally gone. He was sunk in the lowest ‘ and most 
degraded vice, almost indifferent to public affairs, and 
swayed to and fro by a succession of mistresses, and 
the extravagance of Ms Court was unchecked, wMle the 
finances of the country were all but ruined, and while 
its industry was crushed by excessive and unequal 
taxation. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 was 
extremely unpopular, for it terminated a costly war 
without obtaining for France a single advantage for 
the sacrifices she had made. 

An attempt to put an end to the exemption from 
taxation which the clergy enjoyed, was resisted and 
failed, and the fanaticism of De Beaumont, who had 
been made Archbishop of Paris in 1746, fanned the 
Jansenist quarrel into a flame. He ordered his priests 
to reflise the Sacrament, even in the agony of death, to 
'any one who could not show a ticket of confession, 
proving that he had accepted the Bull Unigenitus, and 
he also endeavoured to obtain a complete control over 
the hospitals of Paris. On both points he was resisted 
by the Parliament. Priests who had refused the Sacri^ 


* Hocquain, pp. 128 , lify. 
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ments under tkise cii^cumstances were prosecui^ej^im- 
prifioteed, or exiled. The Government interpdfeed in 
t^eir favour, and in several cases annulled their conr 
demnation, and there weie vehement recriminations 
between the Court and the Parliaments in which public 
opinion was unquestionably with the latter. tSupported 
by the provincial Parliaments, the Panliament of Paris,* 
in 1752,lormally condemned the ticket^ of confession'for¬ 
bade any ecclesiastics to refuse the Sacrame^its because 
those tickets were not produced, ordered its decree to 
be posted at the corners of every street in Paris, burnt 
a number of sermons and episcopal mandates, accused 
the Archbishop of Paris of ‘ schismatic mafiSeuvres,^ and 
of disobeying its orders, and even seized on his temporal 
possessions. ^ 

The Government in February 1753 interposed by the 
form called a ‘ main levee ’ to prevent the confiscation, and 
ordered the Parliament, by letters patent, to abstain from 
any further action on the subject. The Parliament re¬ 
fused to register these letters, and declared its determina¬ 
tion to resist. In the night of May 8 anti 9,17a3, letters 
of ‘ cachet * were issued, and all the members of the Par¬ 
liament of Paris, except those who formed the ‘ grand 
chamber,’ were exiled, and ordered to leave Paris in* 
twenty-four hours. The ‘ grand chamber ’ was the first 
of the seven chambers into which the Parliament of Paris 
was divided, and it was hoped that its member^, as they 
consisted of the older magistrates, many of whom re¬ 
ceived pensions from the Court, would prove flexible. 
They declared, however^^that they shared the sentiments 
of their colleagues, and they were accordingly exiled to 
Pontoise, and afterwards to Soissons. The remon¬ 
strances draym up by the Parliament against the in¬ 
vasion of the rights of tte civil power by ecclesiastics, and 
of the rights of Parliament by the Court, were widely 
circulated, and etercised a great influence on opinion. 
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provincial Parliaments supported the Parlia¬ 
ment ef Paris, and the conflict became continually more 
hitter. The University of Paris and a number of legal 
bodies sent deputations congratulating the magistrates 
on theit firmness. Swarms of anonymous or pseudony¬ 
mous paiAphlets and lampoons assailed the Qovemmeiit 
and the clergy, r Seditious placards appeared upon the 
walls. Immense^ assemblages attended the funerals of 
those who ^ had been refused the Sacraments on their 
deathbeds. Riots broke out in many quarters and nu¬ 
merous arrests were made. A spirit of fierce persecu¬ 
tion seemed to animate those in power. Refusals of 
the Sacram^its greatly multiplied. There was a new 
and severe persecution of Protestants, and a greatly in¬ 
creased stringency in the censorship of the press. .For 
eight nights after the disgrace of the Parliament of 
Paris the streets were patrolled by cavalry, and the 
palace of the Archbishop was protected by a large 
body of soldiers. It was at this time that D’Argenson 
wrote: ‘ The loss of religion in France cannot be attri¬ 
buted to. the E^tiglish philosophy ; which has only in- 
*fluenced about a hundred philosophei’s in Pans, but to 
the hatred of the priests, which has now risen to excess. 
TThe ministers of religion can scarcely show themselves 
in the streets without being hooted, and all this comes 
from the Bull Unigenitus and from the disgrace of the 
Parliament.* * A royal court established to fulfil the 
functions ot the Parliament had no weight or influence, 
and words were spoken which seemed to belong to the 
time of the Revolution. There were rumours that all 
the Parliaments united would demand the assembly of 
the States-Generalto represent authoritatively the whole 
nation. A bishop of Montauban in 1753,^in a pastoral 
which was suppressed by the Parliament of Toulouse, re- 


' D’Argenson, Memoires, viu. 85; p. 170. 
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called the history of,the conflict between the,Ea§lish 
Parliament and Uharles I., and insinuated that Mother 
Parliament might be the means of conducting another 
king to the scaffold.' The .suppression of the Ghatelet, 
the law court which fulfilled some of the sifepended 
fiunctibnspf the Parliament, was expected, and D’Argen- 
son relates the prediction of a magistrate, with which h^ 
himself agreed, that in that case ‘ the shops would at 
once be closed, barricades would be thrown up in the 
streets, and in this way the Revolution would begin.’ * 
* Everything,’ wrote that very acute observer in March 
l754, ‘is preparing the way for civil war. . . . It is 
the priests who are everywhere pushing oirtfiese troubles 
and this* disorder. The minds of men are turning to 
discontent and disobedience, and everything seems 
moving towards a great revolution, both in religion and 
government.’ ® ‘ The evil resulting from our absolute 

monarchical Government,’ he wrote on another occasion, 
‘ is persuading all France and ^11 Europe, that it is the 
worst of Governments. . . . This opinion advances, rises, 
strengthens, and may lead to a natiofial revolution ; ’ * 
and he predicted forty years before the Revolution ac¬ 
tually broke ou 
power ‘ and even 
in Prance.® 

The journals of D’Argenson between 1740 and 1756 
are full of such predictions, and they paint with a won¬ 
derful sagacity the signs of the times. ‘ X philosophic 
wind of free and anti-monarchical government blows 
upon us—it is passing^nto the minds of men. ... A 
revolution may be accomplished with less opposition 
than is supposed, ... it may be made by acclama- 


* Bocquain, p. 175. * Ibid. vii. 294, 295. 

* D’ArgenBon, viii. 202, 205. * Ibid. vii. 242. 

* Ibid. Tiii. 241, 242, 
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republicanism ’ was the probable issue 
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tio^. . All orders are at once ^contented* Every¬ 
thing is combustible. A not may pass into revolt, ahd 
revolt into a complete Revolution.* ‘S’he words 
“ nation ** and “ State ** were neve? heard so often as 
now. They were never pronounced under Lewis XIV. 
There wa^ then no* idea corresponding to them. . .•■. 
cThis comes to vs from the Parliament and from the 
English,’ ‘ Our ^pinions are much influenced by the 
neighbourljood of England, and opinion governs the 
world. Who can say whether in the future, despotism 
will increase or dimmish in Prance ? For my part, I 
look forward to the latter, and even to republicanismv 
I have seen iS my life the respect and love of the people 
for royalty diminish. Lewis XV. has not known how 
to govern either as a despot or as a good chief of a 
republic, and woe to the royal authority when neither 
course is taken.’ The Government is ‘ an extravagant 
anarchy.’ ‘ No firmness, no resolution, no demsion of 
any kind. It is a wea^ercock blown on in turns by 
the courtiers who surround it.’ * Weakness and sub¬ 
mission to ill-directed impulses injure society much 
more seriously than the most refined malice. This 
reign is a proof, for with these faults it has produced 
more evil than the much more tyrannical reigns that 
preceded it.’ * 

It will be observed that the whole conflict I have 
described was almost unconnected with the philosophi¬ 
cal, freethinting, and literary movement to which the 
Revolution has been too largely attributed. It had 
risen to a great height by thekmiddle of the century 
before Voltaire had made any serious attack on tho 
Christian faith, before the publication of the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
paedia,’ before any of the important writings of Rous- 

* D*Argenson,vi. 464* vil. 242, looted by Booquaia and Anber* 
viii. 815. Many other passages tin. 
to tile same effect have been eoh 
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Beau, Diderot, D*AleirJbert, Helv^tius, or HolbaoW At 
the sanie time, as Voltaire had truly said, a s]^t of 
inquiry and reasoning, unknown in the previous reign^ 
had long been abroad, and •it weakened the empire of 
authority and tradition. It was at the end 6f 1753 
that Gliesterfield wrote the well-knawn letter to his son, 
in which he enumerates the signs of catastrophe which 
he saw gathering in France—the King at once despised 
and hated, ‘jealous of the Parliaments who would sup¬ 
port his authority, and a devoted bigot to tke Church 
that would destroy it’—his ministers disunited and 
incapable—the people poor and discontented—the clergy 
and the Parliaments irreconcilable en^fSies. ‘ The. 
French Aation,’ he continued, ‘reasons freely, which 
they never did before, upon matters of religion and, 
government, and begins to be spregiudicati: the officei-s 
do so too: in short, all the symptoms which I have ever 
met with in history previous to great changes and revo¬ 
lutions in government, now exiet and daily increase in' 
France.' * 

Madame de Pompadour perhaps stfved th^ country 
from an immediate rising, by inducing the King in the* 
summer of 1754 once more to reverse his policy. Em¬ 
ploying as a pretext the birth of the prince who was* 
afterwards Lewis XVI., he suppressed the unpopular 
royal Court, recalled and reinstated the Parliament of 
Paris, and released the magistrates who had Been im¬ 
prisoned. There was for a time great exultation in 
Paris, and it wa? increased when the King, having 
vainly endeavoured to induce the bishops to abandon 
their war against Jansenism, and especially the tickets 
of confession, exiled the Archbishops of Paris and Aix 
and the Bishops of Orleans and Troyes. For a time, 
the policy of the Court seemed completely changed. 


* Chetteifield’s LetterSt ii* 318, 319» 
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ThkParliaments were left free tq prosecute and punish 
prie^c Vho refused the Sacraments to those who had 
not accepted the Papal Bull. The persecution of Pro¬ 
testants was arrested. Th@ ‘ Encyclopaedia/ which had 
been suppressed, was again allowed to appear, and the 
Parliamert of Parjs was once more in clqpe alliance 
with the Court, ^and took no resolution without consult¬ 
ing* the King. There seldom was a stranger example 
of that extreme Vacillation, that instability of policy 
which wal rapidly educating the French people into 
habits of insubordination ivnd opposition, and it is also 
curious to observe even at this time the complete ab¬ 
sence of tifoderation and measure which is now the 
characteristic defect of Frencli political life. Tn coun¬ 
tries where constitutional government really flouiishes, 
political disputes are habitually settled by compromise, 
and in the way of bargain. In France all political life 
is modelled after war, and it is the main object of the 
victorious party to purspe its advantage to the utmost. 

Some priests were condemned by the Parliament to 
perpetuaj banisliment; some who refused to appear 
l)efore it were, in their absence, condemned to tlie 
galleys; numerous writings against the Parliament 
•were burnt; the sentences were placarded in the most 
conspicuous parts of Paris, and tlie Parliament even 
went so far as to issue a decree declaring that the Bull 
was not a rule of faith, and forbidding any ecclesiastic, 
‘ of whatevet order, quality, or dignity he might be, to 
attribute to it this character.’ The decree was evi¬ 
dently directed against the bisj^pps, and it was no less 
evidently an invasion of their rightful spiritual province. 
Public opinion, however, strongly supported it, and the 
hatred of the priests, and especially of the^Jesuits, was 
such that they could scarcely appear without insult in 
the streets. The Archbishop of Paris, availing himself 
of the September vacation of the Parliament in 1766, 
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issued an instruction excommunicating all prie^t^/Who 
lidministered the Sacrament in obedience to ordeire from 
a secular tribunal, all Catholics who asked for such 
orders, and all magistrates^who granted them, and he 
announced that more than sixty bishops were t^ady to 
sjippovt him. The Chatelet, as the.Parliamemt was not 
sitting, took up the matter, and the instruction of the^ 
Archbishop was publicly burnt, amid the applause t)f a 
great multitude. The Archbishop retaliated by threat¬ 
ening with excommunication all who read tEe sentence 
of the Chatelet. The Chatelet forbade anyone to print 
or circulate this ‘ mandement * under penalty of corporal 
punishment, and in the space of a fortniglfB^ondemned 
to the fire the pastorals of seven other bishops who had 
expressed their concurrence with the Archbishop.* 

The Government, alarmed at the fury of the religious 
war which appeared daily increasing, privately appealed 
to Benedict XIV., who was at this time governing the 
Church with eminent wisdom ^nd moderation. It was 
impossible, however, for a Pope to abandon or retract a 
Papal Bull, and with the best intentioms Ben^ict only 
fanned the flame. He issued a brief, declaring the Bull 
Unigenitus to be a law of the Church which could not be 
repudiated without danger to salvation ; but in order to” 
avoid scandal, the French priests were directed to ad¬ 
minister the Sacraments to suspected Jansenists ‘at 
their own risk and peril,’ and to refuse then! only to 
‘ notorious ’ Jansenists. The King sent this brief to 
the bishops with an order to conform to it, but the Par¬ 
liament refused all coj^cilir.oion and issued a decree 
suppressing the Papal brief.^ 

It was evident that the Parliament was obtaining an 
entirely new position and authority in the State, and 
equally evident that a very formidable public 
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suddenly aziifn. Biscussioos about the 
funoWental laws of the State 'might be heard even 
among the common people in the market-plaice, and the 
ijuestion whether France was a tempered and represen¬ 
tative monarchy, or an uncontrolled despotism, like 
IHirkey, was eagerly debated. If the Kin^ possessed 
the power he had frequently exercised, of giving his 
edicts the force of law by means of ‘ beds of justice,’ in 
spite of the rembnstranccs of the Parliament, France 
was in fact a pure despotism ; but the opinion was now 
becoming almost universal, beyond the limits of the 
Court and of the clergy, that no edict had the force of 
law which not been registered by the free consent 
of the magistrates. ‘The people/ wrote D’Argenson, 
‘ are become great lovers pf Parliaments. They see 
in them a remedy for the vexations they suffer on all 
sides. All this foreshadows some revolt that is already 
smouldering.’ ‘ If it should become necessary to as¬ 
semble the States-General, thi./ would not assemble in 
vain.’ The Parliaments were spoken of as the ‘ National 
Government,’ ‘tie true Monarch of France/ ‘the source 
t)f legitimate power.* ^ 

The provincial Parliaments had also begun to act in 
xjlose concert with the Parliament of Paris, and the doc¬ 
trine had grown up tliat they were all only parts, or 
according to the received phrase ‘ classes ’ of a single 
organic ‘whole, which, in the absence of the States- 
General, was the permanent and legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the nation. The Parliaments themselves sup¬ 
ported this claim, and it was evident that if admitted 
it would completely transform the government of the 
country. 

Another consequence of this religious war was a 
portentously rapid spread of religious scepticism. Any- 
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one who has any real^ knowledge of life will hs^v^per- 
ceived that great changes of opinion among large masses 
of men arg almost always effected, not by direct argu¬ 
ment, but by a change of predispositions and sympathies. 
When the tide of opinion flows strongly against? a class, 
the minds^of men will be prepared j:o questioii or reject 
what they teach. The great literary n^pvement against^ 
Christianity was conducted with genius and pers^er- 
ance ; but it would never have had a*wide and popular 
influence, if men had not been prepared to* receive it. 
It was the hatred excited by arrogant, persecuting, and 
meddling priests; it was the wrangling that constantly 
took place at marriages and deathbeds; it*f??!s the per¬ 
petual interference of Jesuits with the relations of 
domt'btic life, that had gradually opened the French 
mind. It was noticed at the Carnival of 1766 that the 
most popular figures were ignoLxe caricatures of eccle¬ 
siastics, monks, and nans,^ and a swarm of writings 
were now circulated from han^ to hand, assailing the 
very foundations of the Christian faith. 

The Court, alarmed at the growing claiips of the 
Parliaments, desirous of obtaining a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion from the clergy for tho Seven Years’ War, which 
was just breaking out, and justly indignant at the treat-* 
ment by the Parliament of the Papal Bull, which had 
bc.'u recommended to it, turned violently to the other 
side. In December 1766, the King went down with 
great ceremony to the Parliament, and having held a 
bed of justice, he authoritatively enjoined the reception 
of the Bull as a decre^ of the Church; curtailed the 
judicial functions of Parliament in ecclesiastical cases, 
and peremptorily declared that he would enforce his 
decision by the full weight of his authority. Menacing 
signs of popular indignation appeared; but there was 
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np actual outbreak, and the attempt of Damiens on the 
life\f‘the King turned for the moment the popular 
sentiment. The next few years present ^a confused 
hnd stormy picture of conflict and vacillation. Great 
numbers of the magistrates resigned their offices. The 
courts oS justice were again interrupted. Seditiojjs 
placards again appeared in the streets. Nearly every 
new tax required for the war produced a wrangle, and 
the Parliament of Besanpon having distinguished itself 
by its opposition to an unpopular tax, four of its 
members were thrown into prison, and twenty-eight 
exiled. The Parliament of Paris now described arrests 
by letterfe'-af ‘cachet’ as ‘the irregular methods of 
absolute power,’ and as contrary to the ‘ rights of the 
nation.’ It remonstrated again and again, in terms 
which excited the warm admiration of Burke,^ against 
the extravagance and complete absence of any real 
control, that prevailed in French finances. It openly 
questioned the authority of beds of justice to compel it 
to register decrees, to which it had not fully consented. 
It maintained in concurrence with the provincial Parlia¬ 
ments tfie doctrine of the unity of all the Parliaments 
of the nation, and of the existence of fundamental laws 
which the Sovereign could not disregard. On the other 
hand, the Chancellor in the name of the King sternly 
blamed the remonstrances of the Parliament, and em¬ 
phatically asserted that the whole sovereign power of 
the country*resided in the King. The Archbishop was 
recalled from exile; but soon on new provocation was 
again exiled, and the same system of alternate severity 
and indulgence was pursued in dealing with the magis¬ 
trates. Freethinking and seditious writers were fiercely 
pursued, and in this respect there was little diiference 

’ See a remarkable passage in his Observations on the Stats of the 
Nation. 
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between the opposing parties. Among other ine^ces 
of petty persecution, an advocate was struck on the 
rolls, by orjer of the Parliament of Paris, for having, 
written against the refusal of Christian burial to 
actors.^ 

^ One great concession, however, was made to public 
opinion. A series of recent scandals had strengthened 
the hostility to the Jesuits, which had now become one" 
of the strongest passions of the Prenct mind.^ All the 
Parliaments were united in hatred of them, and the im¬ 
moral or seditious sentiments in their writings were 
abundantly exposed. Their books were no^^ublicly 
burnt. Their houses were suppressed. TSeir schools 
were closed, and at last, in 1764, to the great delight 
of the nation, the order was absolutely banished from 
the soil of Prance. 

The royal power, however, seemed evidently sink¬ 
ing. The disasters of Rossbach, Orevelt, Minden, Belle- 
isle and Quebec fell with crushing effects, and the 
Peace of 1763 was the most calamitous and humiliating 
in modern Prench history. It was mor8 so even than 
the Peace of Utrecht, for then at least the original ob¬ 
ject of the war had been accomplished by the mainte¬ 
nance of a Bourbon prince on the Spanish throne. By 
claiming absolute authority the monarchy incuired and 
accepted undivided responsibility; and it had given 
Prince neither internal peace, nor financial nrosperity, 
nor military glory, and had led her into a disastrous 
conflict with a great constitutional kingdom. The 
splendour with which the genius of the elder Pitt irra¬ 
diated English parliamentary life, the soundness of 
English finance, the magnificence of the English con¬ 
quests, had all their part in discrediting by contrast 
the form of government Existing in Prance. It had of 
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late years become very common to compare the two 
coun ries, and there was hardly more than one point in 
which the comparison could at this time fjll a French- 
' man with legitimate pride^ Frenah contemporary lite¬ 
rature, indeed, was in influence and genius the first in 
the world, yet almost every French writer had been 
treated as a criminal, and almost every French book of 
impoitance had incurred the hostility of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The question of taxation again gave rise to serious 
conflicts. The war had ended, but a burden of over¬ 
whelming weight still continued. In May 1763, a bed 
of justice-^, as held in which edicts, removing some taxes 
but imposing others, were registered by express royal 
command. The I^arliament qf Paris protested against 
these forced registrations as ‘ tending to the subversion 
of the fundamental laws of the kingdom,’ and some of 
the provincial Pai-liaments positively refused to register 
the edicts until detailed accounts of the finances of the 
nation had been laid bi^fore them. ‘ The magistrates,’ 
it was said, ‘ were not called together to register the 
royal edicts in order to approve of them blindly,’ and 
they ordered their remonstrances to be printed and 
disseminated. The King on his side suppressed these 
remonstrances, and the commanders of the provinces ^ 
were dii*ected ‘ inanu militari ’ to obtain the registra¬ 
tion of the edicts. Numbers of magistrates were ar¬ 
rested. Sbme signed in the presence and under the 
intimidation of soldiers. Eighty members of the Par¬ 
liament of Rouen resigned. The Parliament of Paris 
in a strong remonstrance supported the provincial 
Parliaments, described the conduct of the Government 
in imposing its edicts by force of arms as placing the 
French nation in the position di a humiliated and sub¬ 
jugated people,,and declared that these attacks on a 
‘wcred and inviolable magistracy.* must shake the 
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stability of the throne, ^and teach the people thatj^at 
was maintained by force might be overthrown by ^ce. 
No edicts, tjio Parliament now boldly said, were law¬ 
fully obligatory which had not been ‘ freely registered,’ 
not only by the Parliament of Paris, but by dll the 
Padliameiiis, in France. The Goverijment, aljfrmed at 
the resistance it encountered, modified jits edicts, an¬ 
nounced to the Parliaments that the King was willihg 
of his clemency to pardon their rebellion, invited them 
to communicate their views about possible improve¬ 
ments in the management of the finances, and enjoined 
an absolute silence on all that had happened.* 

If the Revolution had at this time brdSien out, it 
would probably have excited but little surprise. In the 
‘Kmile’ of Rousseau, which was published in 1762, 
there occurs the remarkable prediction that ‘ Europe was 
approaching a state of crisis and the age of revolutions,’ 
and that none of its great monarchies were likely to 
last long.® In the summer of the/ollowing year Wilkes 
was in Paris, and in an interesting letter to Lord Temple 
he described the violence witli which tke Parliaments 
were treated, and added, ‘ The most sensible men here 
think that this country is on the eve of a great revolu¬ 
tion.’® Burke, looking on the subject from another 
side, showed clearly in a pamphlet published in 1769 
how financial disorders were preparing the way for a 
great convulsion that might affect not only Frailce but 
all Europe.^ The clergy, indignant at the expulsion of 
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the whole body of their finanoes, 
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considered their affairs with any 
degree of attention or information, 
but must hourly look for some 
extraordinary convulsion in that 
whole system ; the effect of which 
on France, and even on all Europe, 
it is difficult to conjecture.’— 
Observation^ m the State of the 
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the^ Jesuits, at the contempt wit^i which two Papal Bulls 
in favour of that order were treated, and at the rapid 
increase of sceptical writings and opinions, held a 
General Assembly in 1765, in which they condemned 
the writings of Helv6tius, Diderot, Voltaire, and Rous¬ 
seau, and declared rthat ‘ the spirit of the century seemed 
to threaten the State with a revolution, which was likely 
to "result in a general ruin and destruction.* * 

In the same assembly they once more asserted as 
against the Parliaments the entire independence of the 
ecclesiastical power in all things relating to God, and 
especially in the administration of the Sacraments, and 
declaring^'that the Bull Unigcnitiis was *a dogmatic 
judgment of the Universal Church,’ they pronounced 
that those who were refractory to it must, like pther 
public sinners, be publicly refused the Sacraments. 
The Parliament ordered this declaration to be sup¬ 
pressed, and a circular letter of the Archbishop of 
Rheims to be burnt. The King, on the petition of the 
bishops, 'cancelled this decree. The censured writings 
were assiduou\^ly circulated, together with pamphlets 
accusing the magistrates of ‘ deliberately labouring to 
overthrow the throne and the altar,’ and petitions ask¬ 
ing for the restoration of the Jesuits. At last in May 
1766 an order of Council was publislied, ordering the 
observance of the Gallican maxims of 1682 fixing the 
bounds of the two powers, and it at the same time 
repeated the declaration of 1731 prescribing absolute 
silence on these questions.® 

% 

It was little more than a dead letter, and the contest 
between the Parliaments and the bishops continued with 
unabated virulence; but it no longer excited the same 
interest. The anti-Christian ihovement was now at its 
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height, and the public had ceased to care about th^ull 
TJnigenitus. ^ The atrocious punishment of the Oh^lier 
de la Barrera young soldier of nineteen, who was con¬ 
demned for blaspheifiy in 17i66, tortured with horrible 
severity, and then beheaded, excited a deep-seated in¬ 
dignation, and innumerable writings were Circulated 
advocating complete religious toleration, and attack¬ 
ing priests, monks, nuns, Christianity, ^nd even Thefsm 
itself. Many who sold these writings were thjown into 
prison, and some were sent to the galleys ; but it was 
plain that the anti-Christian literature represented the 
opinions, and met the demands, of the great^body of 
the educated classes, and that crowds of administrators 
in all departments connived at or favoured its circulation. 
Atheism had penetrated into the monasteries, perhaps 
even into the episcopal palaces, and the sincere Catholics 
did nothing to make their religion respected. The 
faculty of theology selected this time to declare that 
religious intolerance was of the essence of Catholicism, 
and that it was the duty of princes to place their swords 
at the service of the faith. ‘ I have alrSady mentioned 
the episcopal memorial of 1770, ‘on the evil conse¬ 
quences of liberty of thinking and printing.’* What 
little devotion remained was of a very sickly character. 
A skull illuminated with tapers, and adorned with rib¬ 
bons and pearls, might at this time be commonly found 
in a devout lady’s boudoir. It was called ‘La Belle 
Mignonne,’ and the devotee was accustomed to spend a 
portion of every day in prayer and meditation before it. 
The Queen was much addicted to this devotion, and the 
skull before which she prayed was said to be that of 
Ninon de I’Enclos.® 

Nearly everything strong, masculine, and intelleo 
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tual^ S^,QPpgsed to and the great favour 

[wMohr the chief sovereigns of Europe showed to the 
LEncyolopaedists reacted upon and elevated their position 
I in France. Voltaire boasted, with some truth, that 
their ideas were in the ascendant from St. Petersburg 
to Cadisi. How little the French Government it&slf 
regarded Papah anathemas, was shown by its conduct in 
1768, when having quarrelled with the Pope, chiefly on 
a matter relating to Parma and Placentia, it seized 
upon the Papal town and territory of Avignon, incor¬ 
porated them for a time into the French monarchy, and 
refused {o restore them till the end of 1773, when the 
Pope had* at last yielded to the demand of France, 
Spain,,and Naples, for the suppression of the' Jesuits.* 
The political (questions at issue between the Par¬ 
liaments and the Court were of a graver and more 
important character. Could the King impose taxes 
without the free consent of the Parliament? Could he 
legitimately, by a ‘ bed of justice,’ compel the magis¬ 
trates to register edicts of wliich they did not approve ? 
Could he arrest?, imprison, and exile them if they refused 
to obey ? Had the Coimcil of State, which was essen¬ 
tially the organ of the King, the power of annulling 
the decrees of the Parliament, and arresting the prose¬ 
cutions which it ordered ? What was the nature, and 
what were the relations, of the Parliaments? Were 
they mbrely a number of separate law courts, deriving 
all their force and authoity from the Sovereign, or 
were they branches of one organic whole, of an institu¬ 
tion which was one of the oldest parts of the French 
Government, and which had, by right, original and 
independent powers? Was the registration of the 
royal edicts, which was required before .they obtained 
the force of law, a mere matter of form, attestation, or 
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verification, in which tjie magistrates acted the parts of 
witnesses or clerks, or did it mean that those ^icts 
were to be Submitted to their free judgments, and that 
they might be annulled by J:heir veto ? It is obvious 
that such questions touched the very foundatfons of 
Fjench goyemment, and they wer© not likely to be 
settled by archaeological, historical, or juridical argu¬ 
ments, but by the pressure either of opinion or of fofce. 
If, as appeared at one time probable * the Parliaments 
established the position for which they contended, the 
French monarchy would at once cease to be a despotism. 
The Government would not be in the English sense 
representative; but it would have some affiiilly to the 
Government of Venice. The authoiity of the King 
would be tempered and controlled by a powerful and 
independent magistracy, partly concentrated in the 
metropolis, partly diffused through, and in some sense 
representing, the diftbrent provinces. If, on the other 
hand, the claims of the Parlian^ents were overthrown, 
the Government of France was essentially a ptire auto¬ 
cracy. 

The question was now brought clearly to an issue. 
‘ If they succeed,’ writes Barbier, ‘ in diminishing the 
authority and the pretended rights of Parliament, there 
will no longer be any obstacle to a solid despotism. 
If, on the otlier hand, the Parliaments unite to resist 
by strong measures, this can only be followed by a 
general revolution in the State.’ ^ In March 1766, the 
Parliament of Paris having issued a decree protesting 
against the arrest and trial of some members of the 
Parliament of Brittany, the King appeared in person in 
the Parliament, and ordered the decree to be expunged 
from thesiy records. He informed the magistrates that 
this affair in no way •concerned them. He accused 
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tllem pf disregarding the fund^nnental rights of the 
CroW^i in pretending that they formed wiih the other 
Parliaments of the kingdom an indivisible ,body whioh 
was the representative of*the nation and participated 
with the monarch in making the laws; and he pro¬ 
ceeded ia the mq^t emphatic and expliciji terms «vto 
affirm that the .monarchy of Fi'ance was an absolute and 
unlimited despotism. *It is in my person alone/ he 
said, ‘ that the sovereign power resides. It is from me 
alone that my Courts derive their existence and their 
authority; it is to me alone that the legislative power 
belongs without dependence and without division; the 
whole phtiiic oi’der emanates from me;’ and he con¬ 
cluded by threatening that if the Parliament continued 
the scandal of opposing his will, he would find himself 
obliged to employ the power he had received from God, 
to preserve his people from the fatal consequences of 
such attempts.' 

It would be impossible to speak more plainly. In 
the face of the intense intellectual and political life that 
was now agitating the nation, in a country which 
boasted that it was at the head of civilisation, and ad¬ 
dressing a great judicial body which was said to be as 
ancient as the monarchy itself, the King of France 
claimed a power which was essentially that of an Orien¬ 
tal despot. And the Sovereign who used this language 
was not a Caesar, a Frederick, or a Napoleon. He was 
contemptible in his abilities, sunk in sloth and in de¬ 
grading vice, and he spoke not in the moment of vic¬ 
tory or of brilliant prospeiity, but at a time when his 
country was reduced by bad government to the verge 
of bankruptcy, and still lay under the shadow of a 
disastrous war and of an ignominious peape. Yet this 
language represented real powel*, and ^t was only the 
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precursor, of correspon^ding action. A few more years 
of altercatibns, remonstrances, resignations, impnson- 
ments, exiles, and vacillations ensued, but at last the 
blow was struck. flPhe occasion was the trial of the’ 
Duke of Aiguillon, who, having been accused of gross 
a]juses in the government of Brittajiy, had asked for a 
trial before the Court of Peers, and had, accordingly by 
the King’s orders been arraigned before the Parlianfent 
of Paris. The trial began in April 17?0. When it had 
proceeded in its regular course for rather more than 
two months, the King intervened, annulled the proceed¬ 
ings by letters patent, and declared the Duke exone¬ 
rated from every charge. The ParliameffCretaliated 
by declaring that the Duke rested under grave sus¬ 
picion, and forbidding him to exercise any of the func¬ 
tions of the peerage, till he was formally acquitted. 
The King at once annulled the sentence, and going 
down to the Parliament he carried away the registers 
of the trial. ^ 

The period of vacation followed, and soon the pro¬ 
vincial Parliaments rallied round ths Parliqpient of 
Paris and pronounced these proceedings a gross in¬ 
fringement of parliamentary rights. But the Chancellor 
Maiipeou, who now guided the counsels of the King, 
was prepared to carry the strife to extremities. On 
December 7 a new bed of justice was held, and the 
Chancellor read to the Parliament a royal edict, in 
which the King declared that ‘ he held his crown from 
God alone, that to him alone, without dependence or 
partition, belonged the legislative power, that the custom 
of making representations to him must not be converted 
by the magistrates into a right of resistance, that these 
representa^ons had their limits, and that they could 
place none to his autltority.’ He accused the magis¬ 
trates of systematic opposition to the* royal will and to 
his prerogative, and he peremptorily forbade the Par- 
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liamentis of France by the use ,of the terms ‘ unity/ 

‘ infSSisibility/ and ‘ classes * to describe themselves as 
a single body. He declared this doctrine seditious. 
He forbade all correspondence betvfeen the Parliaments 
of the kingdom, all joint resignations and all delays in 
registerir^ the royal edicts, and he threatened, if those 
offences were oommitted, that the guilty magistrates 
shoTild be deprived of their offices and punished as 
rebels. After vain though angry remonstrances, this 
edict was transcribed in the registers. 

The magistrates, insulted and branded before the 
country, had but one last remedy—that of refusing to 
perform ^ter judicial functions. Four times the fing 
ordered them to resume these functions, and four times 
they refused unless they received a ph^dge that the laws 
of France would be maintained, and the late edict re¬ 
voked. The struggle was ended by a coup d*etat. On 
the night of January 20,1771, soldiers appeared by the 
bedside of every magistrate, demanding their signature 
to a papet stating whether or not they would resume 
their fui\ctions. ‘ A few, ten’or-stricken at the thought 
of imprisonment and exile, at first yielded, but after¬ 
wards recanted, while the great majority refused. A 
‘ royal decree was then issued from the Council, exiling 
the magistrates, confiscating their offices, declaring 
them and their children incapable of filling any judicial 
post. The Parliament of Paris was absolutely sup¬ 
pressed, and six new courts of justice appointed by 
the King were created in its place. The * Cour des 
Aides,’ which refused to recognise the new authority, 
was suppressed. Its magistrates were driven by sol¬ 
diers from the bench, and their President Malesherbes 
—the same who in after years so nobly distinguished 
himself by his defence of Lewis XVI.—was exiled. 
The Chatelet wae reorganised and made completely 
subservient to the Crown, and at the end of the year 
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the work was complet^ed by the suppression of the pro¬ 
vincial Parliaments. One great act of the conteiflf that 
led to the^ Revolution was thus terminated, and the 
royal authority remained triumphant, and absolute in 
France. 

^ As might have been expected^ public opinion was 
excited by these events. Large bodigs of troops were . 
assembled in the capital, and the new authorities* put 
under strong military protection, rnnumerable sedi¬ 
tious placards and other writings appeared? Most of 
the subordinate courts of justice protested. The Cour 
des Aides and the Parliament of Rouen distinguished 
themselves by demanding a convocation oftte States- 
General ^o decide the question at issue between the 
Kipg and the magistracy. With a single exception, 
the princes of the blood were opposed to the policy of 
the King, and six of them, headed by the Duke of 
Orleans, and followed by thirteen peers of France, drew 
up a protest against the rccenl^ violence, declaring that 
‘ it had ever been the right of the princes and peers of 
France to be judged only by the first aind indestructible 
Corporation of the nation, and by judges who were by 
right immovable.’ Placards and anonymous letters 
urged the Duke of Orleans to put himself at the head* 
of a revolution, and it was the opinion of a well- 
infoimed contemporary observer,* that if at this time a 
leader had been found, a most formidable rebellion might 
have broken'out.® Mile. G enest, who was afterwards Mme. 
de Campan, had become reader at the Court in 1767, 
and she tells us that twenty years before 1789 it had 
become a common subject of discourse, that the insti¬ 
tutions of the ancient monarchy were falling into ruin, 


‘ Hardy. xx. 403-425; Rocquain, L'Esprit 

^ See on this whole history Rifcoluii^navre avant la B&oo- 
Sismondi, Hist, desr Frangais, lutim, pp. 282-297. 
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and that the century would not close without some 
revoJisfion in France.* 

The fact, however, remains that this gr^t change, 
which swept away the last semblance of constitutional 
opposition and control in iVance, was effected by royal 
authority ^without the effusion of a drop of blood. It 
made a deep impression both in France and in other 
countries; from this time the predictions of revolution, 
which during the ‘preceding years had been so frequent, 
almost absolutely ceased, and they did not again acquire 
any importance till the convocation of the Notables in 
1787. On both sides of the Channel it had long been 
the oustdin^to cont'ast the loyalty or servility of 
the French to their Sovereign with the insubordination 
and jealousy of the English,® and the destiuction, wijh- 

* sur la Vie de Mane- and if tlie insorgentB actually got 

i4nfoi«6f^c,parMme deCanipan, the better, I question if they 

Bvant propos would think of new modelhng 

" See some striking examplf s the Government, and limitmg 

of this m Buckle’s RisUyt y* of the power of the Crown, as was 

Civtltsahon^ i. 689, and Tame’s done in Britain at the Bevolu- 

Anmm Rigime, p. 15 An m tion, so as to prevent the like 

telligent English traveller iiaiiu d abuses for the future. They 

Moore, who visited France to would never thmk of going fur- 

warda the close of the reign oi ther, I imagine, than pl&omg 

^liowis XV., gives many lUustia another prince of the Bourbon 

tions of the semi-adoration with family on the throne, with« the 
which the French seemed then same power that his predecessors 
to regard their king, and adds had, and then qmetly lay down 
this curious prediction * The their arms satisfied with his 
philosophical idea that kings royal word or declaration to 
ha^6 been appomted for public govern with more equity. The 
convenience, that they are ac- French seem so dehghted and 
countable to their subjects for dazzled with the lustoe of mon* 
maladmimstration and for con- arohy, that they cannot bear the 
tinned acts of injustice and op- thought of any qualifymg mixture 
pression, is a doctrme very oppo which might abate its violence.* 
site to the general prejudices —Moore’s Tra/velimFrancetdie^ 
of this nation. If any of their (5th ed), i. 44, 45. D’Aigenson 
kings were to behave m such writes: ' Louis XV eat dh4ii de 
an imprudent and outrageous son people, sans lui avoir fait 
manner as to occasion a revolt, aucunbien . regardons en cela 
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out a swicus oftbrt of resistance,, of an'institution which 
had existed fhr man^ centuiies, and which alc^h dis¬ 
tinguished the French Government from pure despotism, 
appeared contemporary observers to show that no real 
opposition to royal authority was possible in-France. 
To foreigners, indeed, who could not follow, the minor 
currents df passion and opinion, the submission seemed 
even greater than it was. The account of the event in 
the ‘ Annual Register ’ is peculiarly interesting, as it is 
almost certainly from the pen of Burke. ^ ^e noble 
eiforts,* he writes, * of that faithful repository of the 
laws, and remembrancer of the ancient rights of the 
people, the Parliament of Paris, in the cawai^ of liberty 
and mankind, have fatally terminated in its own final 
destruction. . . . That ancient spirit from which the 
Frhnks derive their name, though still gloriously alive 
in the breasts of a few, no longer exists in the bulk 
of the people. Long dazzled with the splendour of a 
magnificent and voluptuous Court, with the glare of a 
vast military power, and with the glory of some great 
monarchs, they cannot now, in the grave light of the 
shade, behold things in their natural state; nor can 
those who have been long used to submit without inquiry 
to every act of power . . . suddenly acquire that strength? 
and tenor of mind, which is alone capable of forming 
great resolutions and of undertaking arduous and danger¬ 
ous tasks. Thus has this great revolution in the history 
and government of France taken place without the 
smallest commotion, or without the opposition that in 
other periods would have attended an infraction of the 
heritable jurisdiction of a petty vassal.’ ^ 

nos Fran^ais comme le peuple le French character given long after 
plus ports A I’^our des rois qui (art. * GaractSre’) in iheEncych- 
sera jamais. IlpAnAtreleurdarac- padia, ‘ I’amour de lenrs rois et 
tAre, il prextd les intentions pour de la monarchie mdme ’ has a 
Faction.'—H’Argenson, Mim, iv. prominent place. 

I67> In the description of the ' 4nnualR6pster^VllX,^.^% 
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The public feeling on the question was stronger than 
Burke^Jinagined, but the Parliament had powerful ene¬ 
mies. The courtiers and the priests detested it, while, 
on the other hand, Voltaire, separating himself on this 
occasion, from what was undoubtedly the popular opi¬ 
nion, warjjily and repeatedly expressed his approval 
of the act of the Government. In his eyes anj- politick 
'merits the Parliaments might possess were much more 
than counteracted by the hostility they had shown to 
toleration and to reform. As late as 1762 a young 
Protestant minister named Rochette had by order of the 
Parliament of Toulouse been hanged in his shirt, with 
•head and^^set naked, ‘for having performed the func¬ 
tions of a minister of the so-called reformed .Church,* 
and it was the same Parliament which had been guilty 
of the atrocious judicial murder of Galas. The Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris had borne a leading part in the earlier 
persecutions of the Huguenots; it had instituted an 
annual procession in honour of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; it had stbadily persecuted the party of 
freethinkers and^.burnt their books; it had come for¬ 
ward conspicuously in coidemning loans upon interest, 
and in opposing the practice of inoculation, and it was 
^■esponsible for the recent disgraceful sentences against 
La Barro and against Lally.^ The abolition of the 
venality of judicial posts, whicli Voltaire had long de¬ 
sired, was decreed when tla^ Parliament was abolished. 


I have already noticed Burke’s 
warm eulogy of the remon¬ 
strances of the French Parlia¬ 
ments, expressed in his Observa¬ 
tions on the State of the Nation. 
Pifl admiration for the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris was very steady. 
Almost in the last wo^ds he ut¬ 
tered in public—in the magnifi¬ 


cent peroration to his magni¬ 
ficent reply on the Hastings 
impeachment—he introduced a 
noble eulogy of it. 

‘ Sismondi, Histoire des Fran- 
gais, ^xx. d25-3d7; Mme. da 
Sta3l, Cons, sur la B4volution, i, 
140. 
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and the multiplication of courts of justice was considered 
a real reform. 

One of the most important results of the suppression 
of the Parliaments was that the opposition to the^ Court 
fell almost exclusively into the hands of men of letters, 
w'Bo had no practical experience in the conduct of 
affairs. Political writings immensely multiplied, and 
political speculation acquired a greatly increased im¬ 
portance. The events which have been hitherto re¬ 
corded belong strictly to French history, but political 
doctrines at this time acquired an ascendency in Prance 
which speedity influenced surrounding counj^es, and 
was nowhere felt more powerfully than in England. 
Voltaire was now a very old man, and, though still 
in the zenith of his fame, his influence had greatly de¬ 
clined. He was looked upon as belonging to a bygone 
generation, and both religious and political thought had 
taken forms with which he had no sympathy. Believing 
that natural religion was not only true, but indispens¬ 
ably necessary to the well-being of society, lie de^sted 
the aggressive atheism which had ariSeu, and on one 
occasion, when Condorcet and D’Alembert expressed 
such opinions at a supper party, Voltaire ordered his 
servants to leave the room, saying that he did not choose 
them to hear such doctrines, as he had no desire to be 
robbed or murdered. On the other hand, he had a 
complete contempt both for speculative and democratic 
politics. His aim, as he once said, was not to make a 
revolution like that of Luther or Calvin, but to enlighten 
the minds of the rulers of men. He totally disbelieved 
in popular political judgments, and emphatically denied 
to his own countrymen, and especially to the Parisians, 
the qualities of wisdoij^ and sobriety that are necessary 
for self-goverament. But a new star had now arisen 
in the sphere of political tJiought. ‘The diseased but 
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splendid genius of Rousseau was acquiring that complete 
ascendency which it retained uhdiminished for many 
years. His wonderful eloquence, in which passion and 
reason were so finely blended, appealed with a tran¬ 
scendent force to the imaginations and the feelings of 
hie contemporaries j and if Voltaire continued to be the 
favourite of good society, of the critic, the literary epi- 
cui^pan, and the sceptic, Rousseau had an immeasurably 
stronger influence over a far larger section of the French 
people.* * 

It is a well-known saying of Napoleon, that if Rous¬ 
seau had never lived, there would have been no French 
Revolutiiwaand in spite of its manifest exaggeration, 
there is a sense in which this saying is not without 
plausibility. That which distinguishes the French Revo¬ 
lution from other political movements is, that it was 
directed by men who had adopted certain speculative, 
d 'priori conceptions of political right, with the fanati¬ 
cism and proselytising fervour of a religious belief, and 
the Bible, of their creed was the ‘Oontrat Social* of 
Rousseau. 

The doctrine of the social contract was, indeed, far 
from new. It had been fully and ably expounded by 
. Locke, and it may be found before Locke in the writings 
of Hooker, of the Jesuits, and of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Society, according to the English Whig doctrine of the 
Revolution, was originally foimed for the protection of 
the lives and properties of those who composed it, and 
who would otherwise have been perpetually at the mercy 
of the strongest. Its first object is that every man 
should be enabled to live in peace and security as long 
as he does not molest his neighbour, and to enjoy with- 

> See an extremely able dis- Eevqjutiou, by Mallet du Pan, 
cusaion of the influence of the Mercure Bntanfiique, ii« 842* 
philosophers, but especially of 870. 

Vi^taire and lionssean on the 
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out disturbance the property which he has hqjiestly 
acquired either by his own industry or by the f^our 
of others, 'fo attain these ends it is necessary for men 
to agree upon certain, settled,laws which are to be the 
standard of right and wrong in the community, the 
conjmon measure deciding their controversies. It is 
also necessary to create an organisation ^yhich can exe¬ 
cute and enforce these laws, and punish those who in¬ 
fringe them. This cannot be done vTithout expense, 
and as the object is one of common interest, it "must be 
suppoi’ted by common contributions. Everyone who 
enjoys a share of the protection, should pay his j)ropor- 
tion out of his estate, and this should be* as far as 
possible levied by his own consent. Unanimous con¬ 
sent, indeed, is practically impossible, but the consent 
of the majority by themselves or their deputies should 
be obtained. There is, however, such a thing as the 
consent of acquiescence, and there is such a thing as 
virtual representation, and all that is really necessary 
is that the acts of the Government should tend to the 
benefit, and express the wishes, of the wh^le community. 
The true theory of taxation is that society is a great 
|joint-stock company in which all have shares, some more 
*and some less, and it is right that all should be taxed 
lat the same rate, and that each should pay in propor¬ 
tion to the number of his shares.' The community has 
many and complex relations to external bodies,‘and it 
is found that in addition to the protection of life and 
property, there are within the country itself many ends 
useful to the whole body, which can be better accom¬ 
plished by the machinery of government than by any 
other means, and in this manner the action of govern¬ 
ment is gradually extended. But the protection of 
property and *the pursuance of common interests by 


VOL. VI. 


* .Thiers, La ProprUtd. 
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comnion consent lie at basi^of the whole conception 
of the State, and no measures which are inconsistent 
with these primary ends of government ^an be obli¬ 
gatory, 

Slich, in a very few lines, was the substance of 
that Whig philosophy which was elaborate<3, chiefly,,by 
Locke, in opposition to the Tory theory of the divine 
right of kings, and which generally prevailed in Eng¬ 
land during the eighteenth century. It is open to con¬ 
siderable criticism both from an historical and from 
a logical point of view, and no Government has ever 
strictly acted up to its requirements; but on the whole 
it ftimishes an excellent working theory for free govern¬ 
ments, a general criterion by which their aims and prin¬ 
ciples may be tested. It is altogether inconsistent with 
absolute monarch 3 J^; it establishes, as far as a doctrine 
can, the indefeasible right of every man to his own 
property, subject to the obligation of contributing his 
proportion to the expenses of its protection and to the 
other common interests of society, and it guards against 
the general and most subtle vice of all governments, the 
subordination of the common interests to the interests 
of a class. At the same time, as Burke was never 
weary of urging, speculation has had only a slight part 
in directing the course of English politics. There have 
been fundamental laws, old traditional customs and un¬ 
derstandings, numerous institutions representing with 
more or less fidelity the different interests, classes, and 
opinions in the country, and determining by their 
balance the preponderance of political power and the 
I tendencies of political development. It is when one 
I power has unduly encroached upon the others, when old 
! laws or traditional observances are strained or violated, 
when a conflict arises between ^he public opinion of the 
nation and somq of its institutions, when classes or in¬ 
terests or opinions have grown up which find no ade- 
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quate recognition in fie old framework of the Cfevern- 
ment, w hen in a WOTd ^me practmal uu- 

that changes am usually 
effected. And these "changes* have been commonly en- 
largtoents or modifications of existing institutions, 
made by practical politicians in obedience to tile strong 
pressure of opinion, with very little regard to symmetry, 
logic, or consistency, but with the object of remedying 
particular grievances or satisfying particular wants. 
Speculative writers have afterwards defended them on 
general principles, but these have been to a great ex¬ 
tent afterthoughts. « 

In France, however, the course of events was en¬ 
tirely different. Absolute monarchy having destroyed 
almost every organisation that could become a centre 
of opposition, and having prevented the growth of a 
school of practical and experienced reformers, politics 
came to be treated like a problem of geometry or ethics, 
to be worked out on general principles, with a com¬ 
plete disregard to the traditions and special 'circum¬ 
stances of the nation. In Rousseau, the* French, found 
one of the most eloquent and seductive political writers 
who have ever lived, and he furnished the archetype or 
pattern on which the revolutionary school endeavoured 
to build. The ‘ Gr^ntrat Social ’ ranks with the ‘ Wealth 


of Nations ’ as one of the two political works of the 
eighteenth century which have had the greatest* prac¬ 
tical influence upon public affairs; but while the in¬ 


fluence of Adam Smith has been almost entirely for 
good, the political influence of Rousseau appears to me 
to have been alm()&t wholly evil. 

The first great characteristic of the theory of Rous¬ 
seau, is the distinction which he draws between sove- 

_X_j_rr.__. _^ "L 


government is morally legitimate, which does not rest 


B % 
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upon a decision in which the wjtiole nation takes part. 
The <'sovereign power is compelled, by the nature of 
things, to construct governments for the purpose of 
carrying on its affairs; but its sovereignty can never 
be jfully or even partially alienated. It is absolutely 
inalienable. Neither conquest nor any land of qpiri- 
pact can affect it, and governments subsist only as its 
agents. 

The, inferences drawn from this proposition are as 
much opposed to the English notions of constitutional 
government, as they are to absolute monarchy. In the 
first pl(ice, the English theory of representative govern¬ 
ment is wholly erroneous. ‘ The sovereignty cannot be 
represented, for the same reason that it cannot be 
alienated, because it consists essentially in the general 
will. The deputies of the people are not, and cannot 
be, its representatives; they are only its agents. They 
can conclude nothing definitely. Every law is null, 
which the people have not directly ratified. It wants 
the trUe character of a ' law. The English people 
imagipes itseK* free ; but it is wholly mistaken. It is 
free only during the election of its members of Parlia¬ 
ment. Once they are elected, it is a slave. The idea 
of representatives is modern; it comes to us from the 
feudal government, from that iniquitous and absurd 
government which degraded the human species.' * 

This doctrine has a manifest affinity to that which 
we have already traced among the Eadi cals of the school 
of Home Tooke and Sawbridge, who maintained that 
members of Parliament were simply delegates, that 
' their constituents should furnish them with binding 
instructions, and had a right to dictate authoritatively 
their conduct on every question that arose. No Eng¬ 
lish Kadical, however, had asserted that every law was 


* Con. Soc. iii. o. 15: 
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invalid, which had not b^cn directly ratified by a popular 
vote. 

A veiy important doctrine of the British Constitu¬ 
tion is that the Sovereign, or supreme magistrate of 
the State, like all other magistrates, is invested With a 
political po\yer which is at once guaranteed, •defined, 
and limited by contract. In opposition'.to the theory 
of the divine right of kings, the statesmen of the Eng¬ 
lish Eevolution placed the royal power in England in 
the hands of a dynasty, which received by parliamentary 
authority hereditary right to rule, subject to clearly de¬ 
fined conditions. Certain fundamental obligations were 
laid down by law, and the Sovereign swore that he would 
fulfil them. If he broke his compact with his subjects, 
tliey in their turn were released from their allegiance. 
As it was possible that a sovereign without breaking any 
fundamental law might desire to act in a way very in¬ 
jurious to the State, his power was so limited by the 
two Houses of Parliament, that Jiis political action, if 
contrary to the national will, is speedily checked by 
obstacles which cannot be constitutional^ surmounted. 
If, however, the Sovereign fulfilled the conditions of 
his trust, he reigned by a full and perfect right; it was 
made a crime of the first magnitude to impugn his 
authority, and in this manner the society, while guard¬ 
ing its own freedom, maintained the dignity of its ruler, 
and secured for itself the incalculable advantage t>f sta¬ 
bility and continuity in the Government. 

In opposition to this doctrine, Eousseau maintained 
that there can be no contract whatever between the 
sovereign nation and its rulers or magistrates; that 
such a contract, though it may be expressed in words, 
embodied in qaths, and enrolled in the statute book, is 
absolutely null. ‘ The ‘sovereign authority can be no 
more modified than alienated. To limit it is to destroy 
it. There can only be one contract in the State, the 
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original contract of association and this alone excludes 
all c^fners/ From the highest to the lowest, every func¬ 
tionary of the Government depends upon the immediate 
will of the people, is bo\ind absolutely to obey them, 
and may at any time be arbitrarily dismissed. Such a 
course ipay not be expedient; but it is always legiti¬ 
mate. ‘ If the people institutes hereditary government, 
either monarchical in a family, or aristocratical in an 
order of citizens, this is not an engagement which it 
takes. It is a provisional form wluch it gives to the 
Administration, until it pleases it to ordain otherwise.’^ 
Voltaire, commenting on these passages, described 
them with great truth as nothing less than * a code of 
anarchy,’* and Burke has dovutod some admirable pages 
to exposing their fallacie*^ ^nd their dangers. * By this 
unprincipled facility,’ he wrote, ‘ in changing the State 
as often, and as much, and in as many ways as there 
are floating fancies and fashions, the whole chain of 
continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. No 
one generation could link with the other. Men would 
become little better than the flies of a summer.’ ® 

A few more extracts will complete our view of this 
side of the teaching of Rousseau. In the first place, 
every member of the community has a natural and in¬ 
alienable right to vote in every act of sovereignty, and 
as all laws are acts of sovereignty, those only are valid 
which bave been directly sanctioned by universal suf¬ 
frage, the majority binding the minority.'* ‘ The mo¬ 
ment the Government usurps the sovereignty, the social 
compact is broken, and all the simple citizens regaining 
by right their natural liberty are forced, but not morally 
obliged, to obey.’ ® ‘ Whenever the people are lawfully 

» Cent. 8oc. iii. c. 16-18. \ Cent. Soc. lii. o. 12-16, iv. c, 

* Id4es B4publicaines. 1, 2. 

* Befiections on the French ^ Ibid. iii. o. 10. 

Bevolution. 
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assembled in a sovereign body, all the jurisdiction of 
Government ceases, and the executive pQwer i# sus¬ 
pended:’ * • 

It will be evideAt to anyone who has grasped the 
full meaning of these doctrines, that they would invali¬ 
date the legislation and the authority of ever^f Govern¬ 
ment in Europe, with perhaps the exception of those 
small Swiss cantons, wliere the whole people assemble 
to make their laws; and it is also evident Ijiat they 
would make all settled government impossible, and all 
authority precarious, and would multiply incalculably 
the opportunities and temptations of change. This was 
one aspect of the teaching of Rousseau. But if his 
doctrines led on the one side to utter anarchy, they 
led on the other, not less clearly, to the most grinding 
tyranny. For the first condition of the social compact 
is, * the total alienation of each associate, with all his 
rights, to the whole community.’ ‘ As nature gives 
each man absolute power over iiis ov/n limbs, so the 
social contract gives the body politic absolutfe power 
over its members,’ and makes it ‘ the mjffeter of all their 
possessions.’ ‘ The right of each individual to his own 
property is always subordinated to the right of the com¬ 
munity to the whole.* * 

The most efficient check which has been discovered 
in a free country against the tyranny, either of indivi¬ 
duals or of majorities, is found in a strong * repre¬ 
sentation of classes and interests. Montesquieu had 
especially insisted upon the importance of checks of 
this kind. Rousseau utterly repudiated them. The 
unity, the indivisibility, the homogeneity of the sove¬ 
reign power is one of his favourite tenets. The ex¬ 
istence of any separate orders or interests in the 
community, any division, restriction, or balance of 


‘ Cmt. Soc, iii. o.l4. 


’ Ibid. i. 0. 6, 9, ii. 4. 
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powei>, he einphatically rejects, r The absolute equality 
of aK members of the body politic is one of his great 
doctrines. The absolute authority of the •body politic, 
as expressed by universah sufiragd, over its members is 
another. 

I have already mentioned the religious policy which 
he deduced from these principles—the civil religion 
which he desired to impose, on pain of banishment or 
death, on every member of the community, the proposed 
expulsion from the State of all who held the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. Opinions in as far as they relate 
exclusiyely to another world are, he admits, beyond the 
competence of the legislator; but whenever they appear 
likely to affect the conduct of men as members of the 
State, they should be brought under civil control. 

* Whenever the clergy form a distinct body, that body 
is master and legislator in their country. There are, 
therefore, two powers, two sovereigns in England and 
in Russia, as elsewliere. Of all Christian writers, the 
philosopher Hobbes alone ^aw rightly the evil and the 
remedy, when*'he dared to propose to unite the two 
heads of the eagle, and bring everything back to that 
political unity, without which no State or Government 
will ever be well constituted.’ ^ 

On the subject of education, his views are very 
similar. The father shoidd be wholly lost in the citizen. 
It is f6r the State to prescribe the form and substance 
of education, and even the amusements of the young, 
and, as in the Republic of Plato, to mould their minds 
systematically to its ends.* 

Such sentiments fell in perfectly with the prevailing 
tendencies of French thought. It is not necessary here 
to enter into any discussion of ^the theory, which attri- 


* Cont, Soc. iv. o.'S. 4; Emile^ liv, iv.; Discours 

* Co7ivernement de Pologne, o. aur VEconomie Polit, 
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butea to the Latin as.distinguished from the teutonic 
race a special tendency towards centralisation and^unity. 
It is at least abundantly evident why such a tendency 
should have prevailed in France, and prevailed in it to 
a much greater degree than in the other Latin Nations. 
Italy had ];>een for many centuries divided into separate 
principalities differing widely in theij character and 
government, and it contained several cities which were 
so illustrious from their art, history, Commerce, or lite¬ 
rature, that even the supreme majesty of Rome was 
unable to reduce them to moral insignificance. The 
provinces of Spain differed profoundly in their histories, 
characters, and institutions, and in Spain a large mea¬ 
sure of local and provincial self-government had sur¬ 
vived the loss of political freedom. But France was a 
highly centralised despotism, and Paris had no rival or 
counterpoise in its attractive influence. France, too, 
was a great military monarchy. The habits and ideals 
of military life coloured the whqje thought of the nation, 
and the lines of national character were still further 
deepened by the unifying, organising, and intensely 
intolerant spirit of the Catholic Church. The result of 
tliis combination of influences has been, that the French 
political ideal has remained substantially unaltered amid ‘ 
the most violent changes of Government. Alike under 
the despotism of Lewis XIV. and under the despotism 
of the Convention, it has been the great object <tf French 
statesmen to attain a complete unity of type; to expel or 
subdue all interests, elements, and influences, that do not 
assimilate with the prevailing spirit of the Government; 
to mould in a single die, to concentrate on a single 
end, all the forces of the nation. 

The En^ish political ideal has been essentially difte- 
rent. ‘ I know but <ftie policy,’ said one of the writers 
of the time of the English Revoliition, ‘whereby to 
establish any Government, of what sort soever it be, 
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wMeh is to take away all c^ii($ob df complaint, and nu^ke 
all th^ subjects easy under it, for then the Government 
will have the whole strength of the people in«Lts defence, 
whenever it shall want it.*,* English statesmen have 
commonly aimed at a Government, in which different 
interests, <ppinions, and classes, may expand as much .as 
possible unmoleste<i, and without friction or restraint, 
and in which tie hand of authority is felt as lightly, 
and as rarely, as possible. They have believed that the 
largest snm of human happiness and useful perform¬ 
ance, the highest level of self-reliance, the broadest 
foundations of stability and content, are likely to be 
attained, Vhen each member of tho community is given 
the fullest latitude and opportunity of pursuing the 
course' which seems to him rpost fib, of gratifying as.far 
as possible his tastes and idiosyncrasies, and even his 
weaknesses and prejudices, as long as he does not injure 
his neighbour. The virtue of the English Government 
has lain much less in the concentration of the national 
power, an/i the expulsion of • hostile or heterogeneous 
elements, than iv the strengthening by freedom of the 
spontanebuB energies of the nation; in a diffused sense 
of security and comfort, and in the attachment to the 
•Government which it produces. 

As a consequence of this theory, there has been very 
little symmetry, or unity of plan, in English govern¬ 
ment. When competing interests or principles cannot 
both be fully satisfied, they are appeased by illogical 
but practical compromise. Many different types of in¬ 
stitution directed to the same ends exist simultaneously. 
The main principles of measures are qualified. Schemes 
of policy are deflected now in this direction, now in that, 
to satisfy as far as possible eccentric forms of opinion, 
and while the general scope of flf measure is governed 


* Eomers Tracts, xii. 249. • 
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by the wish of the majority, particular provi^ons are 
nearly always introduced to disarm the hostiliiiy, and 
satisfy th^ desires, of minorities. 

The practical eifects, hgwever, of this characteristic 
of English politics have been greatly qualified by 
another'influence, which like the.foregoing^ is wholly 
foreign to the general tenor of the phjjosophy of Rous-, 
seau. It is the strong conservative instinct, which in 
England endeavours to preserve a continuity of national 
life, by governing mainly under the forms, and through 
the institutions, of the past. Never to destroy an in¬ 
stitution which works well; to keep up institutions if 
they discharge efficiently secondary uses even though 
their original and primary uses have become wholly 
obsolete; to remove abuses, and introduce changes . 
according to immediate necessities, and not according 
to any settled plan, have been among the most per¬ 
manent maxims of English politics. And the result has 
been the maintenance of an immense heritage of the 
past, which, though it does not any longer‘act in the 
way of restriction, does undoubtedly act in the way of 
bias and privilege. Opinions and modes of life may all 
develop themselves; but they do not develop on the 
same plane, and with equal advantages. The restrain¬ 
ing hand of authority is Ifttle felt; but the ecclesiastical 
and aristocratical institutions of the past, with their 
vast ramifications, their multifarious social, educational, 
political, and economical influences, form deep grooves 
OP channels, and in a very large measure determine the 
current of English life. 

The destruction of the controlling influence of aris¬ 
tocracies, and of all local bodies, had produced upon 
the Continent a steadily increasing concentration of 
political authority^d exaggerations of the powers 
and functions of government scarcely less extreme than 
those of Rousseau may be found in the writings of 
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Bossuet,,and of the chief lawyers pf the monarchy. In 
the caso of Rousseau, however, tliis exaggeration was 
largely due to his adoption of the old Greek doctrine 
that the sphere of government is co-extensive with that 
of moral education,' and especially to his admiration 
for the institutions c of Lycurgus at SpartOi, and of 
, Calvin at Geneva. Its evil effects were greatly in- 
created by his persuasion that man is born good; that 
all his vices, and nearly all his calamities, are the result 
of external circumstances ; that government is princi¬ 
pally responsible for them, and that it may be made the 
instrument of raising him to almost ideal happiness. 

At the same time, though the political theory of the 
* Contrat Social ’ was plain, logical, and consistent, and 
was accepted by great multitudes of Frenchmen in its 
broad and obvious signification, Rousseau himself re¬ 
coiled from many of the conclusions that were drawn 
from it, and he tried, sometimes with much inconsist¬ 
ency, to evade or attenuate them. His book, he said, 
was simply an abstract or ide?d theory of politics. His 
principle^ were ibxactly the same as those of Locke. 
His model was substantially the aristocratic republic of 
Geneva.^ He had d^a^^ n an ideal picture of a free 
nation; but he acknowledged that he did not see how 

* ‘ Fonnez done des hommes partie de I'adrninistration, et on 

si vous voujez commander A des les voyoit attentifs a corrompre 

hommes.. . . G’6toit 14 le grand les moours de leurs esclaves avec 

art des Gouvernemens anciens, autunt de soin qu’en avoient les 

dans ces terns recuMs oi\ lea magistrats 4 corriger celles de 

philosophes donnoient des loix leurs concitoyens. Mais nos gou- 

aux peoples et n’employoient vernemens modernes, qui croient 

leur autoritS qu’4 les rendre avoir tout fait quand ils ont 

sages et heureux. De 14 tant tir4 de 1’argent, n’imaginent pas 

de loix somptuaires, tant de m^me qu’il soit n^cessaire ou 

r4glemens sur les mmurs, tant possible d’aller jusques 14.*— 

de maximes publiques admises Discoltrs sur VEconomie poli' 

ou rejet4es aveo le plus grand tiqtie. 

soin. lies tyrans mMes n’ou- * See his Lettres de La 
blioient pas oette importante tagnet especially letter vi. 
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the sovereign people could preserve its rights except in 
a very small state, in which all the citizens cojjild as¬ 
semble to* legislate,' In his * Considerations on the 
Government of Poland,* l^e admitted the validity of 
legislation by representatives, provided they were con¬ 
trolled imperative mandates.® While i^aintaining 
under all forms of government tte inalienable sove¬ 
reignty of the nation, his sympathies were not with the 
democratic form. ‘ A democratic government,* he says, 
‘is suitable for small, an aristocratic govefnment for 
moderate, a monarchical government for great states.* 
‘ A democratic or popular government is more subject 
than any other to civil wars and internal agiCktions, for 
there is no other government which tends so strongly 
and so constantly to change its foi*m, and which requires 
more vigilance and courage to maintain.’ ‘If there 
were a people of gods, they would govern themselves as 
a democracy. So perfect a form of government is not 
suited for men.’ ‘It is contrary to the order of nature, 
that the many should govern, and the few ba governed.* 
‘The best and most natural order is, that the wise 
should govern the multitude, provided one is •sure that 
they govern it for the profit of the multitude, and not 
for their own.’® ‘Government belongs to the small 
number, the superintendence of government to the 
people at large.’ ‘ There is no freedom where anyone 
is above the law; but a people is free, whatever may 
be the form of its government, when it recognises in the 
ruler, not the man, but the organ of the law.’ ^ In one 
of his letters he says that ‘ the two main principles of 

* Gontrat Social, iii. c. 15. mddiocres d’etre soumis 4 un 

* Gouvern. de Pol. c. 7. monarque, celle des grands em- 

* Conprat facial, iii. c. 3, 4, pires d’etre dominos par un 
5. ^ Montesquieu had lon^pbcfore despote.*— Esp. des Lois, viii. c. 
said: ‘La propri4t4 haturelle 20. 

de^ petite 4tats est d’etre gou- * Letircs de La Montc^gne* 
vefn^B en r^publlque, eelle des 
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governnient established in the *‘„Contrat Social” ave, 
that the sovereignty always .belongs legitimately to 
the people, and tliikt aristocratic government is the 
best.* * o *■ , 

He 'shows also in many places a great desire to 
qualify his%<very dangerous doctrine of the omnipotenee 
,of the sovereign people. The people, he says, must 
always act by law ; and what is a law ? ‘ It is apublic- 
and solemn declaration of the general will on an object 
of common interest. I say on an object of common 
interest, for the law would lose its force and cease to be 
legitimate if the object was not of importance to all.’ * 
He imagined that he could guard against the dangers 
of a tyranny of majorities by extinguishing separate 
interests in politics, and arbitrarily restricting to purely 
common interests the sphere of the power which he had 
made omnipotent. ‘ All that each man alienates by the 
social compact of his power, his goods, and his liberty, 
is the portion of which t)ie use is required by the com¬ 
munity ; * * but,’ be adds, ‘ it must be acknowledged 
that the Sovereign alone is the judge of this require¬ 
ment.’ When, however, the people of Athens decreed 
penalties or honours to particular individuals, it acted 
not as a sovereign, but as a magistrate. ‘ By the nature 
of the social compact every act of sovereignty, that is, 
every authentic act of the general will, binds or favours 
equally afll the citizens, so that the Sovereign knows 
only the body of the nation, and does not distin¬ 
guish any of those who compose it. . . . The act of 
sovereignty is not a convention of a superior with an 
inferior, but a convention of the body with each of its 


* To Marcel (1762), Corre- est I’aristocratiquQ.’— Lett/tea de 
spandance, ii. 78. So he else* La Mmtagne, letter vi. 
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members. It is legitimate, because it is based, on the 
social comjpact; equitable, because it is common4o all; 
useful, because it can have no other object than the 
general good. ... 'It cannot pass the boundaries of 
general conventions, and every man can freely possess 
the goods, and the liberty which, these cemventions 
have left him; so that the Sovereign has never a 
right to burden one subject more than another,* for 
then the affair becomes individual, and his^ power is 
no longer competent.’ ^ 

In his article on political economy in the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
paedia,’ following exactly in the steps of Lock§, he says 
that ‘ the foundation of the social compact is property, 
and that its first condition is that every individual should 
be protected in the peaceful enjoyment of that which 
belongs to him.’ ‘The right of property’he describes 
as ‘the most sacred of all rights of citizens, in some 
respects even more important than liberty itself.* Taxa¬ 
tion can only be legitimately iipposed by the common 
will of the people, or by their representatives; and 
while he claims for the Government £f great ^ower of 
regulating successions, he examines the principles on 
which taxation should be imposed with a skill and equity 
that leave little to be desired. As a general principle, 
he maintains that taxation should be exactly propor¬ 
tioned to property, so that a man who possesses ten 
times as much as his neighbour should pay te^ times 
more than him. But this principle should be modified 
by another—^that there is a broad distinction between 
the necessaries and the superfluities of life, and that he 
who possesses only what is strictly necessary should 
pay nothing. 

On the gjreat question, however, whether the right 
of property existed antScedently to civil society, whether 


^ Contrat Social, ii. o. 4. 
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ib was fjreated or merely sanctioned and protected by 
the social contract, he shows some vacillation. In his 
early ‘Discourse on Inequality,’ copying ^ery closely 
a well-known passage of Pascal, he speaks of the first 
man who inclosed a piece of land, and said ‘This 
is mine/ &3 an impostor and usurper who founded ciyil 
society and thereby brought countless calamities upon 
maiikind; but in the very same discourse he shows with 
much justice how the necessity of cultivating the 
soil necessarily led to private property in land. In 
one passage in his ‘ Social Contract,’ he describes 
this contract as ‘ that which changes usurpation into 
right,’ but in many other passages he acknowledges 
fully a right of pro}jerty anterior to the social compact, 
but contends that by that coiijipact this right is under 
certain conditions surrendered to the community, and 
tries to show that these conditions were such as to pre¬ 
clude the danger of inocjuitable taxation and of partial 
confiscation. ‘ If it is qu the right of property,’he says, 
‘ that the* sovereign autliority is founded, this right is 
that which ought to be most respected. It is inviolable 
and sacred so long as it remains a particular and indi¬ 
vidual right. As soon as it is considered as common 
to all the citizens, it is submitted to the general will, 
and that will can annihilate it. So the Sovereign has 
no right to touch the goods of one or of many, but may 
legitimately take the goods of all, as was done in Sparta 
in the time of Lycurgus. The abolition of debts by 
Solon was an illegitimate act.’ ^ 

The real difficulties of a system which invests a 
mere numerical majority with absolute power, Rousseau 
never faced. He states that the protection of property 
is a primary end of government, but realised property 

' Emile, liyte v. In his Dis‘ rale n'estStablieque pour assurer 
coiirs sur I'Economie •politiqiM la propri6t4 partiouUAre qoi lui 
he says: * L’administration g6n6« est ant^rieure.* 
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to any considerable extent is necessarily mainly, in the 
hands of a few; and if an overwhelming prepondsi’ance 
of unlin^ite4 and uncontrolled voting and taxing power 
is given to those who do not, possess it, is it likely that 
this power will not be abused? Where irresistible 
po^er is given, and where interest gr passioi^ impel, it 
is idle to trust to the cobweb barriers gf metaphysical 
or ethical distinctions. The assertion of Rousseau that 
* the Oondition being equal for all, no 6ne is interested 
in making it burdensome to the others,* faifs almost 
ludicrously to represent the real facts of the case. 
Whether legislators like it or not, there must always 
be diversities and antagonisms of interests, oriers, and 
classes; there must always be envy, jealousy, covetous- 
nesSj and hatred in the State, and the supreme end of 
statesmanship is to give security to every interest and 
class. This can only be done by giving to each some 
share, and not too large a share, of political power. 
Uncontrolled power is always aj)used, and a class may 
be as effectually reduced to impotence by being ewamped 
as by being disfranchised. • 

Is it probable, too, that adequate skill can He found 
in the legislators when no special competence is exacted 
from the electors who choose them ? It is the inexor¬ 
able law of nature, established by all the competitions of 
life, that sound judgment and capacity belong to the 
few and not to the many, and that without judgment 
and capacity, human affairs can never be successfully 
conducted. The government of a great empire, with its 
infinitely various and intricate characters, relations, 
circumstances, and wants, is one of the most difficult as 
well as one of the most important duties that can be im¬ 
posed upon man. The qualities of mind and character 
it requires are so numerous, the chances of error are so 
great, the consequences of political ipiscalculation are 
so terrible and so enduring, that the greatest intellect 
VOL. VI. s 
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might,well shrink from the taskj and there is no other 
sphere in which superficial appearances are more often 
at variance with realities, or in which the distorting in¬ 
fluence of passion is more frequently or more powerfully 
felt. ^Is it likely, is it conceivable, that the best and 
final form of human government should be that in 
which all power of choice and of control is ultimately 
vested in the least instructed, the least intelligent, and 
the most dependent portion of the community ? 

This was the system which Rousseau advocated, and 
which he advocated as of universal applicatioA. The 
shape or structure of the government might depend 
upon the special circumstances of the nation, but the 
sovereignty of the nation, its right to determine and at 
any moment to change its government, its right to,give 
or refuse its sanction by universal sufi'rage to every law 
that was proposed, was absolutely inalienable. This 
was equally true of the rudest barbarians and of the 
most civilised communities, of nations which had but 
just emerged from centuries of despotism and of nations 
that had enjoyed for centuries the education of self- 
government. Under such a system, if it could have 
been maintained, the fires of the Inquisition would have 
burnt for at least a century after they were actually ex¬ 
tinguished, and it is by no means certain that they 
would even now have been at an end. In truth, how¬ 
ever, such theories bring their own sharp remedy, for 
they would speedily reduce any nation that adopted them 
to anarchy. 

The notion that universal suflrage is an inalienable 
right has now become so familiar throughout Europe, 
that few persons realise how strange it seemed in the 
writings of Rousseau. It is obvious, however, that in 
this, as in so’ many other points, his disciples have 
proved very inconsistent, for if a vote be a matter of 
natural right it is impossible to justify the exclusion 
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from the franchise, of females, who form half the popu¬ 
lation. In neither of the English-speaking commimities 
had this theSry received any countenance. The right of 
voting was always treated in them as a strictly civil 
right, to be regulated by each society in the manner 
most conducive to its interests. In England, fhe quali¬ 
fication for the counties differed from the qualification 
in the boroughs, and in these latter thq right of voting 
was extremely various, ranging from a suffrage which 
was nearly universal, to a suffrage which placed the 
election of a borough member in two or three hands. 
And this variety of qualification was far from being 
regarded by the more enlightened statesmen of the 
eighteenth century as an anomaly or an abuse. It was, 
on the contrary, defended as one of the great merits of 
the Constitution. It is of the highest importance, it 
was urged, that the House of Commons should be 
various in its composition, containing representatives of 
many different orders, interests, capacities, aspirations, 
and opinions, and in no other way can a well-balanced 
and intelligent representation of the various classes and 
interests of society be so successfully and so easily 
attained as by making the electoral bodies veiy dis¬ 
similar. In the United States a similar policy pre¬ 
vailed. The subject was carefully considered by the 
very able men who framed the Constitution of. 1787, 
and they deliberately determined to follow the English 
principle, and to leave untouched the great inequalities 
of suffrage prevailing in the different States. In no 
two State-Constitutions was the qualification of voters 
the same, but in all, or nearly all, a substantial property 
qualification was required.^ 

It would, however, be doing Rousseau a great in- 

* Compare Story On the Young’s Towir in JVa«cc; Pinker- 
American Constitution,. ii. 65- ton, iv. 430. 

63; The Federalistt No. 52; 
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juatiee to suppose that he expected, pteached, or desired 
any violent revolution. His sympathies with Ih^e wrongs 
of the poor were, indeed, very vivid and very generous. 
He sprang from among them himself. He never cared 
for the atmosphere of Coui’t and fashion in which the 
most eifiinent of* his literary contemporaries moiled. 
His own life, though stained with much ignoble vice, 
and weak and morbid even to insanity, was at least 
spent in,honourable poverty, and in his long pedestrian 
journeys he had learnt to measure the great mass of 
practical oppression that still rested upon the poor. He 
has hirr^self described, in his own inimitable style, the 
effect upon his mind when he found a peasant who had 
, given him shelter, carefully concealing every sign of 
comfort and well-being, lest it fehould expose him to the 
exactions of subordinate agents of the Government.* 
But violence and bloodshed of every kind were wholly 
alien to his character. Nor, indeed, did there seem 
much danger of a catastrophe, if unsophisticated human 
nature was as pure and as idyllic a thing as Rousseau 
and S^. Pierre'-imagined. He taught, it is true—and 
surely with evident reason—that in periods of extreme 
danger, and when the ruin of the State could not other¬ 
wise be averted, it is right to create a dictatorship, and 
if necessary to suspend for a short time the operation of 
the laws.® But when Helvetius wrote that everything 
was jultifiable which the public safety required, Rousseau 
wrote upon the margin of the page his indignant com¬ 
ment, ‘ The public safety is nothing if all the individuals 
are not secure.’ ® ‘ If it is meant that it is lawful for a 

^ Confessions, liv. iy. voile sur la liberty, oomme Ton 

* Contrat Social, iv. c. 6. cachait les statues des Dieuz’ 
Compare Montesquieu, ‘L’usage {Es^t des Lois, xii. o. 19), and 
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Government to sacrifice an innocent man for the safety 
of the multitude/ he elsewhere said, ‘ I hold this maxim 
to be one oft the most execrable that tyranny has in-* 
vented, the most false that can be promulgated, and the 
most directly opposed to the fundamental law of society. 
So .far fropi its being right that one should perish 
for all, all have engaged their lives and goods for the 
defence of each, in order that individual weakness 
might be always protected by public" force, and each 
member by the whole State.* * It is a memorable fact 
that the writer who was the idol of Robespierre, and on 
whose works Marat was accustomed to deliver enthu¬ 
siastic commentaries, has left on record his deliberate 
conviction that ‘ the blood of a single man is more 
precious than the liberty of the whole human race.* * 

It is also a most curious fact that while the leaders 
of the French Revolution drew from the writings of 
Rousseau a system of cosmopolitan politics, which, aim- ‘ 
ing at a fraternity of democracies* discarded all national 
traditions, boundaries, sentiments, and institutions, it 
was the earnest desire of Rousseau himself to ^accen¬ 
tuate to the highest degree the spirit of a distinctive 
and exclusive patriotism. He had much more sym¬ 
pathy with the small Greek republics than with the 
Roman Empire, and his Swiss birth and education 
deeply coloured his views. On no point is he more 
consistent in all his political writings than in his prefer¬ 
ence for small states. He believed that in them alone 
true liberty could be attained; that they were far more 
conducive than great empires to the growth of civic 
virtue, and that it should be a fundamental object of 
the legislator in each country to deepen as much as 

possible the distinctive national type. When Burke 
-- 
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showed, in opposition to the ^Cosmopolitanism of the 
Revolution, how the affections dwindle and evaporate 
if they are withdrawn from the immediate and natural 
objects of home, family, class, and country, in order to 
be expended in a diffused and general philanthropy, he 
did littlft more th^n repeat the arguments qf Rousseau.^ 
No writer ha^ ever urged more powerfully that the 
inoral fibre of nations is fatally relaxed when the spirit 
of an exclusive'patriotism is enfeebled; that this spirit 
is the seed-plot of the highest virtues; that a strong 
and ineffaceable individuality is in each nation the best 
security of continued independence and liberty, and 
that, at least for the purpose of maintaining that indi¬ 
viduality, everything that is local, traditional, and dis¬ 
tinctive in institutions and maittiei’s should be carefully 
‘ preserved. His treatise * On the Goveniment of Po¬ 
land,^ which is one of the most instructive of his 
writings, is specially devoted to this theme. * It is 
national institutions,’ h® wrote, ‘ which form the genius, 
the character, the tastes, and the manners of a people; 
which pive it its distinctive and exclusive type; which 
inspire an ardent love of country, founded on habits 
that can never be uprooted ; which make life in other 
lands an intolerable burden.’ ^ By the strong discipline 


’ *11 semble que le senti¬ 
ment ^ l’humanit6 s’6vapore 
et s’aftoibliBBe en s'^tendant 
BUT toute la terre et que nous 
ne Baurions Stre touches des 
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Tint4r4t conunun qui les r4unit. 
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Politique. 

^ Oomem. de Pologne, o. 8, 
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and organisation of government, the legislator should 
give the whole community the cohesion and the corpo¬ 
rate feeling of an army. A broad distinction of privi¬ 
lege should separate the citizen from the alien, while 
education should be specially directed to strengthening 
national affections, and holding up« national •examples 
for imitation. Distinctive traditions, diabits, institu¬ 
tions, dresses, and amusements should never be ne¬ 
glected, for they have all their part in giving strong 
individuality to the nation. It is curious that Eousseau 
and Burke, who so seldom agreed, appear to have both 
looked with warm favour on the vSpanish bull fights.^ 
What I have written, is sufficient to show that 
although the works of Rousseau had an enormous in¬ 
fluence on the French Revolution, they also contain 
much that is utterly and irreconcilably opposed to it, 
and it is probable that Rousseau would have looked 
with loathing and indignation on his disciples of the 
Convention and of the Committee of Public Safety. 
The name of ‘country,’ he once wrote, carf only be 
odious and ridiculous where the citizefis do npt enjoy 
civil security, and where their goods, lives, and liberty 
are at the mercy of powerful men, and he added that 
as a matter of strict right the whole social compact 
would be dissolved if a single citizen perished who 
might have been succoured, if a single citizen was 
wrongfully kept in prison, or a single trial w*as con- 
ducted with manifest injustice.® Even the ‘Contrat 

* Qouvern. de Pohgne, c. 3. mo&t curious page on the advan> 
There is nothing, so far as I tages of bull fights, which had 
know, on the subject written in the previous year been sup* 
by Burke in his own name, pressed in Spain, except in cases 
but the historical portion of where the profits were assigned 
the Anrmal Register, after it to charitable or patriotic pur- 
had ceased to be written wlfoily poses.—^nn. Beg, 1786, p. 33. 
by him, was for many years under ^ Discoun sur VEconomic 
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Social * itself is in truth utterly condemnatory of the 
pToce{)‘dings of the French Eevolutionists, for one of its 
fundamental doctrines is, that it is essenflal to every 
act of ^sovereignty that it Tshould be submitted to the 
free and unintimidated vote of the entire community. 

An author, however, cannot choose what^part of his 
teaching will take root in the minds of his readers. 
The seed will germinate which suits the soil, and men 
will often adopt sweeping principles and conclusions, 
and completely neglect all the qualifications, safeguards, 
and counterpoises by which they had been elaborately 
fenced round. No one experienced this truth more 
eminently than Rousseau, and few writers have had a 
^ deeper abd more various influence both on the passions 
and the reason of their contemporaries. He has left 
behind him much false and overstrained sentiment, 
much dangerous paradox, some pages of odious and 
abject indecency, but also many pages which in the 
purity and elevation of their thought as well as in the 
splendour of their language are among the very noblest 
in Fren/jh literjfture. Some great men owe their emi¬ 
nence to the fidelity and skill with which they repre¬ 
sent the prevailing spirit of their time. Another and 
a smaller class owe it to the power with which they 
can breast the stream, advocating and representing the 
truths and aspects of things that had hitherto been 
most neglected by their contemporaries. To this class, 
in much of his teaching, Rousseau pre-eminently be¬ 
longs. It may be said of him, as it has been admirably 
said of Carlyle, that he was the great alterative medi¬ 
cine of his time.* In the midst of an optimist, epicu¬ 
rean, sceptical, factitious, and self-complacent society,) 
which habitually valued refinenaent more® than nature,< 


> This admirablese^ing comes, many other admirabla sayings-^ 
I believe, from the author of Bir Francis Doyle. 
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and intellect more th^n character, he appeared like a 
figure of another age, preaching a kind of belated and 
distorted BuiitaniBm; denouncing the usages, tastes, 
and ideals of a fastidious and intellectual society; utter¬ 
ing words of warning which sounded through the* specu¬ 
lation of his time like a passing b^l across a mamage 
feast*' Lite Wordsworth in England, he introduced 
into literature a new love and appreciation for natural 
scenery, for country tastes, for the Ampler and more 
domestic aspects of human life. The fashion of morbid 
sentiment which he produced has for the most part 
passed away like the Byronic ideal or the Werther 
sentimentality, but the strain of deeper earnestness of 
feeling that runs through his works, the importance he 
att^hed to the cultivation of character, and to a reli¬ 
gious attitude of mind, were very healthy elements in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. He was 
among the first modem writers who maintained that 
every Government should treat national education a^ 
one of its most essential duties. His own work on 
education, though vitiated in many •respects by his 
fundamental error of the essential goodness of man as 
he comes from the hands of Nature, gave a poweirful 
impulse to education throughout Europe, and it is to 
the * Emile ’ of Rousseau that we mainly owe the great 
reforms of Pestalozzi. But the political principles which 
he planted so deeply in European society appear to me 
to have produced an amount of evil which it is not 
easy to over-estimate. His disciples inferred from his 
writings that no government is legitimate, which is not 
in accordance with the fluctuating wishes of a simple 
majority of the nation; that political power is not a 
trust but a |;ight j that absolute political equality is the 
first principle of all ^st government; that all limita¬ 
tions of the sovereign power should J^e abolished ; that 
the govermuent of nations can be treated as a matter 
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of speculation and abstract reasojiing with little or no 
regfl^ to traditions, antecedents, and special circum¬ 
stances, and these doctrines are the true essisnce of the 
revolutionary spirit thi’oughout Europe. 

Thfey have never been carried out consistently to all 
their conrequenees. No sane politician wguld apply 
any considerable part of them to the unci^ised por¬ 
tions of the world. Some of them are manifestly in¬ 
compatible with*any settled government; while, on 
the other hand, the restrictions by which Rousseau 
endeavoured to prevent their more dangerous results 
have been easily swept away by the strong currents of 
popular interest and passion. It is very remarkable 
that the States-General of 1789, which assembled at a 
time when the worship of Rousteeau was at its highest 
point, and which consisted chiefly of his devoted dis¬ 
ciples, signally violated one of the first principles of his 
philosophy, by pronouncing the binding instructions of 
their constituents null (ind void, and by asserting their 
own competence to act in opposition to them. Had 
they not done ao, the Revolution might have taken a 
different* turn, for these instructions expressly bound 
the members to respect the monarchy and the essential 
poitions of the ancient institutions of France.' 

At the same time the doctrines of Rousseau had an 
enormous practical influence during the Revolution, and 
they haYe since then passed very widely into the poli¬ 
tical thought and habits of the leading nations of 
Europe. Their influence, it is true, is not wholly or 
mainly due to anything which Rousseau has written. It 
has been a consequence of advancing democracy, and 
it is a proof of the sagacity with which Rousseau divined 
its tendencies as well as furnished its doqjbrines. The 
Referendum in* Switzerland, actording to which any 


* M4m. de MaUniett 265, 266. 
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proposed legislative measure may, on the demand of 
80,000 citizens or of eight cantons, be submittedjbo the 
direct vote#of the whole people; the Napoleonic ple¬ 
biscite, which submitted the form of government to a 
direct and universal vote; the establishment of man- 
hogd sufir&ge over a great part of Eprqpe; th® growing 
habit of treating representatives as synple delegates 
and binding their judgment by detailed and constant 
instructions, as well as the manifest decline of the 
hereditary principle in government, all belohg to the 
philosophy of Rousseau. 

The same influence mav be seen in other forms. 
The system of balancing orders, interests, and opinions, 
and guarding against the tyrann}" of majorities and 
classes by artificial restrictions of law or custom, was 
long considered an essential part of English freedom. 
It supplies the explanation and the defence of a great 
part of the irregularities and apparent anomalies of the 
British Constitution. Its importance was one of the 
cardinal articles of the creed of feurke, and it was acted 
^upon with singular ability and consistency by the men 
r who founded the Constitution of the United Stifbes. In 
order to guard against the tyranny and the instability 
which are the characteristic dangers of democracy, they 
established organic laws which the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress cannot override, and a supreme and indepen¬ 
dent tribunal which has a right to determine what 
things are beyond their competence, and they intro¬ 
duced articles into the Constitution forbidding any 
change in the organic laws except on the proposal of 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress or of the Legis¬ 
latures of two-thirds of the States, and requiring for 
the final enactment of such change the ratification of 
liegislatures orconventfons in three-fourths of the States.* 


' Seo article v. of the Constitution and the comments on 
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In 1787 and the two following years, when the 
philorophy of Bousseau was reigning without a riyal 
in France, John Adams publish^ his ‘ Defence of *the 
American Constitutions * for the purpose of showing the 
necessity of establishing in eveiy form of government a 
balance ef powers,, and Alexander Hamilton) Madison, 
and Jay supported the same position in the ‘ Federalist,’ 
which contains some of the strongest arguments in de¬ 
fence of those limitations of the popular power, which 
Bousseau so emphatically repudiated. But it can hardly 
be doubted that in the century which has elapsed, the 
steady tjendency has been to discredit in theory, and to 
weaken in fact, all those institutions which were in¬ 
tended to counterbalance or to restrict the absolute 
authority of the majority. The'tendency so largely due 
to Bousseau, among modem democracies, to assume like 
the democracies of ancient Greece an authoritative or 
paternal character, to attempt to mould the type of the 
community by regulating education and contracts, and 

these provisions in the Fede- ticipation of each in the powers 

raUsty Nos. zzzil. xhii. lui of the other, and by introducing 

Ixxviii. lizxv. into every operation of the 

As one of the best exponents Government, in all Hs branches, 

of American political ideas a system of checks and balances, 

writes: * Each department [of on which the safety of free in* 

government] should have its stitutions has ever been found 

own independence secured be- essentially to depend. Thus, for 

yond the power of being taken instance, a guard against rash- 

away by* either or both of the ness and violence in legislation 

others. . . . There should not has often been found by dis* 

only be constitutional means, tiibuting the power among dif* 

but personal motives, to resist fcrent branches, each having a 

enoroachmenta of one or either negative check upon the other, 

of the others. Thus ambition A guard against the inroads 

should boi made to counteract of the legislative power upon 

ambition, the desire of power the executive has been in like 

to check power, and the pressure manner applied by giving the 

of interest to balance an oppos- latttr a qu^fied negatiTO tmon 

ing interest. There seems no the former.*—Story 0f» fhBOon* 

ad^nate method of producing shtution of the United StateSt 

this result but by a partial par* ii. 22. 
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interfering largely witt individual action in all the re¬ 
lations of Hfe, has, happily, encountered strong opposing 
indsiences, hut it is at least sufficiently accentuated to 
cause grave apprehensions to some of the foremost 
thinkers of our time. 

• The mejbhod of reasoning in politics* also, which has 
been increasing, appears to me to belong much more 
to the school of Kousseau than to that of Burke. ’No 
good observer can have fhiled to noticS how common it 
has become to treat certain democratic formulas of re¬ 
presentative government as if they were dogmas of 
religion or first principles of morals, to be applj^d, with 
a total disregard for expediency or particular circum¬ 
stances, to nations that are wholly dissimilar in race, 
character, social conditions, and political antecedents. 
It is not too much to say that if such principles ol 
government become dominant in Parliament, the speedy 
dissolution of this great and complex Empire will be 
inevitable. , 

In purely domestic questions the influence ef French 
modes of thought is equally apparenk Thus in all 
questions relating to parliamentary reform or the exten¬ 
sion of the suffrage, a disciple of Burke, starting with a 
strong sense of the presumption against organic change 
and of the many, various, and often unforeseen evils it 
may produce, would ask what is the specific disease it is 
desired to remedy; what part of the existing* Parlia¬ 
ment is peccant or an evil; what public opinion in the 
country is manifestly unsatisfied or unrepresented; how 
far the proposed measure would remedy this specific 
evil; how far it would do so without producing other 
and greater evils ? If the answers to these questions 
established clear case in favour of change, he would 
accept the necessity, but he would strictly limit the 
change to the requirements of the «ase. It must be 
manifest to everyone that a wholly different order 
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of thoaght and reasoning is now in the ascendant. 
The dread of organic change has enormously diminished. 
Arguments based on arithmetical computations, and?* on 
the alleged injustice of one district or class having a 
greate'S’ share of political power than another, are be¬ 
coming continually, more, popular. Inequality in repre¬ 
sentation is more and more regarded as a synonym for 
injustice, and this method of reasoning is carried so far 
that we have seen statesmen expressing their opinion 
that although the extension of the franchise in a par¬ 
ticular quarter of the Empire would undoubtedly aggra¬ 
vate thq. very evil wliich is most conspicuous in the 
existing parliamentary system, it ought nevertheless to 
be granted because to withhold it would be to create an 
inequality. The old English dbctrine that representa- 
. tion should be based not only on population but upon 
taxation has been discarded, xittempts to secure the 
competence of the representative body by maintaining 
a preponderance of inl^lligence in the electoral body, 
and to secure a balance and variety of representation by 
maintaining the diversities of the constituencies, are 
becoming completely obsolete. The rightful sovereignty 
of a mere numerical majority, in which the most ignor¬ 
ant and the least capable must necessarily preponderate, 
is becoming the first principle of English politics, and 
in this manner, for good or for evil, English parliamen¬ 
tary government is rapidly drifting from its ancient 
moorings. The sta-r of Burke is manifestly fading, and 
a great part of the teaching of the ‘ Contrat Social * is 
passing even into English politics. 

The ‘ Contrat Social * was published in 1762, but its 
great influence dates from a somewliat later period, and 
especially from the destruction of the Parliaments. In 
the reign of Lewis XVI. and in the earlier stages of the 
Revolution the enthusiasm for Rousseau almost amounted 
to adoration, and his statue was the first erected by the 
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National Assembly.* The school of the Economists, 
fv^hich also rose mainlj^ in the third quarter of the 
eigjiteenth century, was in some respects a rival influence, 
forlihese writers were all intensely monarchical. Some 
of them, like Mercier de la Riviere, were enthusiastic ad¬ 
vocates of despotism, and none of them Jiad by ^tempera¬ 
ment or ta’ste the smallest tendency towards anarchy. 
But Quesnay, who was the leading figure in the school, 
though he utterly rejected Rousseai»’s notion of the 
sovereignty of the people, agreed with Roiftseau in 
maintaining that the sovereign power must be at once 
single and irresistible, and that the whole system of a 
division and balance of power as it existed in England, 
and as it had been advocated by Montesquieu, was 
fundamentally vicious. Like Voltaire, the Economists 
considered what they call ‘ a legal despotism ’ the best 
form of government for effecting administrative reforms, 
and Le Trosne argued that the situation of France * was 
infinitely superior’ to that of England because the 
French Government could change the whole state of the 
country in a moment without being traipmelled by con¬ 
stitutional restrictions. The Economists contended for 
the absolute inviolability of private property, for the 
establishment in lieu of all existing imposts of a single 
tax to be paid by every man in strict proportion to his 
income, for universal and obligatory education by the 
State, for complete liberty of industry and commerce, 
for a total transformation of the internal administration. 
Severing themselves, like Rousseau, from the historical 
school of politicians, they had an utter disregard for the 
past, and they anticipated Bentham’s doctrine that the 
great secret of government is to be found in the harmony 

of public with private interest, and in the establishment 

•_ _ _ 

* See the striking picture of sembly. Burke adds a character 
this enthusiasm in Burke’s of Bousse%u which appears to 

to a Member of the Natwnal i4s- me very unjust and overdrawn. 
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of govermnent on a strictly utilitarian basis. No writers 
' had before pointed out so clearly, or so powei^lly, 
the e^ential evil of the whole existing sysjem of com- 
meroial restraint, monopoly, prohibition, forced labbur, 
fiscal mismanagement, and feudal burdens; and their 
doctrine that ^riculture is the sole real source of 
national wealth, led them to bring into a special pro¬ 
minence the many and grievous wrongs of the country 
population. The rise of this school immensely increased 
the prevailing passion for political speculation, the de¬ 
sire for political experiment, the disregard for traditions 
and customs, the deep sense of the intolerable evils of 
existing^ laws and institutions. ‘ There is scarcely a 
young man,^ wrote Giimm, in the first year of Lewis 
XVI., * who on leaving college, does not form a project 
of establishing a new system of philosophy and of 
government, and scarcely a writer who does not think 
himself obliged to enlighten the human race about its 
first interests, and teach the powers of the earth the best 
method of governing their states.’ ^ 

And what v^as the nature of the government at the 
time when these ideas were seething and spreading 
through the nation ? It was a despotism so absbkite 
that Blackstone had a few years before classed France 
and Turkey together, as examples of the countries in 
wEicE the personal liberty of the subject was most com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the Crown.^ The ‘'system of 
arbitrary exile and of arbitrary imprisonment was in 
full force. There was nothing analogous to the English 
Habeas Corpus Act; no liberty of the press; no legal¬ 
ised religious liberty; no trial by jury; no national re¬ 
presentation. The States-General had not met since 
"1614. The people had absolutely no voice in maldng 

* Grimm et Diderot, Corresp. Lit* August 1774* 

* Blackstone, iv. c. 27, § 6, 
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the;j^s..thl>y.^ obeyed and, except in a very few pro¬ 
vinces, with the destruction of the Parliaments the last 
semj)lance o^ control on the taxing powers of the CJrown 
had “been lost. 

• 

It is of course true that in France, as in all other 
despotisms, there were some unwrittei^ or e^en fully 
recognised, obstacles to the omnipotence of the Sove¬ 
reign. Long-continued usage and precedent established 
lines of government which could not 436 safely aban¬ 
doned. There were classes and interests and Currents 
of opinion too powerful to be altogether disregarded, 
and the sale of hereditary offices had given a great 
number of officials in all depart/ments vested interests 
and a large measure of practical independence. Mon¬ 
tesquieu defended this venality of offices as a means of 
establishing permanent orders in the State, and as 
distinguishing monarchy from pure despotism, under 
which all subjects may at any moment be placed or 
displaced' by the will of the Sovereign.' The clergy 
retained a considerable power of* self-government, and 
large classes of offices were reserved ]j)y law to the 
nobles. But the rightful power of the Sovereign as 
recognised by the heads of the French Church, and of 
the French law, and as asserted by a long succession of 
French kings, was almost without a limit. He claimed 
to be the sole representative of the nation, the sole 
source of legislative as of all other political power. 

* All the property of his subjects belongs to him, and in 
taking it he is only taking what is his own.’ ® Under 
a strong sovereign like Lewis XIV. this unrestrained 

‘ Esprit des Lois, liv. v. c. 19. * This was formally asserted 

Voltaire has strongly censured in a Consultation of the Sorbonne 
this passage, whii^ he attributed under Lewis XIY. See much 
to the fact that Montesquieu evidence on this subject in Garet, 
himself held a magisterial office Les Bienfaits de la B^lvMon, 
which had been purchased by his pp. 3-6. • 

ancle. 

VOL. VI. 
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power was concentrat ed i n the King. Under weak 
sovereigns like Lewis XV, and“ Lewis XVI. it passed 
chietfy into the hands of the King’s ministers; 6f, the 
Kjng’s Council, a body appointed by the Crown "and 
revocable at pleasure; of the intendants and their dele¬ 
gates wljo carried on the government of the provinces. 

Trance had at one time possessed a’ very large 
amount of local and provincial self-government, but the 
institutions around which it centred had been one by 
one eithter annihilated or reduced to impotence. Each 
province had formerly been under the direction of a 
governor who was a great local nobleman appointed for 
life, anci occupying a position somewhat similar to that 
of an English lord lieutenant. But it had been the 
policy of Richelieu to take the government of the coun¬ 
try from the aristocracy, and he did this very effectually 
by placing all real power in the hands of a new class of 
functionaries called intendants, who were removable at 
pleasure, unconnected for the most part with the pro¬ 
vinces they ruled, and frequently changed from one to 
the other. Lpwis XIV. gave them almost unlimited 
powers, including that of life and death. It was for 
them and for their delegates to adjust the burden of 
taxation, to regulate all matters relating to the militia, 
the roads, the internal commerce, the public works, the 
administration of justice; and their power was so abso¬ 
lute that Law scarcely exaggerated when he said ‘ that 
the kingdom of France was in reality governed by thirty 
intendants.’ Appeals to the Crown against abuses in 
the provinces were only illusory, for they were systema¬ 
tically referred to the intendants themselves.* 

In the Middle Ages each province had possessed 
the very important institution known as the Provincial 


' See a remarkable memoir of of provincial aesemblies. Garti, 
Keeker in favour of the creation pp. 108-110. 
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States. With soirie diyersity of form, these States con¬ 
sisted of the three orders of nobles, clergy, and, com¬ 
mons, and they had the right of voting and distributing 
the local, and even a part of. the general taxation, and 
of directing the whole administration of the pro^ces. 
But chiefly under the influence of Eichelieu, ijiese pro¬ 
vincial States had been totally abolished over three- 
fourths of France. For a time the provinces that were 
deprived of them retained the power Df electing some 
functionaries, and they were therefore called ‘ pays 
d^^lection,* but this too was soon abolished. Three' 
fourths of France was now divested of all local^elf-go- 
vemment and lay at the mercy of intendants appointed 
by the Crown, and of delegates appointed by the intend¬ 
ants. Of the eight provinces called the ‘ pays d’etat,' 
which comprised the remaining fourth, and still pos¬ 
sessed provincial States, Languedoc and Bretagne alone 
retained some real vestiges of their old independence. 
The overwhelming powers conferred on the intendants; 
the severe restrictions imposed on the proceedings of 
the provincial States, and the influence tiie Government 
easily acquired over a large proportion of their members, 
were suflScient to reduce those bodies to complete sub¬ 
servience. ‘ In the towns the right of electing municipal 
functionaries had been abolished in 1692; municipal 
independence had received its death-blow when Lewis 
XIV. for the purpose of raising money began the system 
of putting up municipal offices for sale, and almost all 
real power in the towns was gradually absorbed by the 
central government and exercised through intendants.® 


' On the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of France, see Lavergne, 
Lei Assemblies ^ovinciales soils 
Lotm XVL 0 . 1 .; TocqueviUe, 
Ancien Bigimef pp. 813-827; 
Garet, Lea BienfaiU de la Bivo- 
lutiont pp. 106-120; and an ad¬ 


mirable chapter in Lom4nie, Les 
Mirabeau, ii. 103-132. 

* See the very full examina¬ 
tion of the state of Municipal 
Government in Tocqueville, 
L*Ancien Bigiike, pp. 63-76. 
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The judicial tribunals were e/^ually dependent. The 
King, by the intervention of the Grand Council claimed 
the power of revising and altering their decisions in the 
interests of the State and without any regard to the 
letter* of the law. Intendants with the assistance of 
councillors chosen by themselves could withdraw ti;jals 
from the regular tribunals, and condemn men to the 
gaileys or even to death, and if a functionary had broken 
the law the poW’er of the Crown was almost invariably 
exerted *^to withdraw him from the jurisdiction of the 
law courts J 

Wi^h the centralisation of government the division 
of classes steadily increased. In England the mixture 
of classes,' and the presence in the country districts of a 
^ great number of families of th^ gentleman class, may 
be largely ascribed to three veiy dissimilar influences, 
the unpaid magistracy, held sports, and an established 
Church. The gratuitous administration of county go¬ 
vernment provides the country gentleman with an 
important sphere of duties and dignities; the national 
passion for field sports forms a sufficient counterpoise 
to the' pleasures of the town; the established Church 
scatters ever the country districts, and concentrates in 
the small cathedral towns, a multitude of families who 
represent in the most graceful, useful, and intelligent 
form the life of the less opulent country gentleman. 
But in" France the conditions were wholly different. A 
celibate priesthood drawn chiefly from the humbler 
classes has never had this social influence. The passion 
for field sports has always been less strong and less 
diffused than in England, though the game laws were 
in some respects much more oppressive.® The French 

* Tooqueville, L'Ancien Bi- berfonnd in Arlhur Young. Pin- 
yime, pp. 77-83, kerton, iv. 417, 418. There were 

^ A striking accouQi of the ini- districts called ‘oapitaneries * ex- 

quities of French game laws will Hading over 400 leagues of ooun- 
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country gentlemen hadlihemselves no magisterial powers 
or duties, though they possessed, and often grossly 
abi^ped, a right of appointing petty judges to try petty 
cases in their several districts.* 

With increasing centralisation and the exces¬ 
sive multiplication of Government employments, their 
spliere of influence had grown very narrow, and Arthur 
Young noticed that gratuitous public service, which 
was so common in England, was uffcerly foreign to 
French ideas.^ It had been one of the objects of the 
French kings, and especially of Lewis XIV., to draw 
all the leading members of the class to Pajris, and 
tn attach them to the Court; and before the Revolu¬ 
tion broke out, great districts had been completely 
denuded of country gentry. Scarcely any but the 
poorer nobles lived in the country, and if members 
of the richer class were found there, it was almost ex¬ 
clusively in order to economise.® Voltaire explained 
the general failure of French ppets to describe rural 
.scenes by the great disfavour with which coimtry life 
was regarded by the educated classes in«France.‘* And 
besides this, the ciniijhing taxation which fell upon land 
that was not privileged, and the heavy and degrading 
duty called the franc fief which was exacted from every 
member of the middle class who purchased privileged 

or seigneurial lands, drove those who had made fortunes 

____ • 

try, which were granted for sport given an amusing picture of theso 
ing purposes to princes of the courts in the Mariage de Figaro. 

blood, in which game was not ^ Young’s Travels in France. 
only preserved to the most ex- Pinkerton, iv. 160. 
travagant extent, but many of ® The influence of these oir- 
the most ordinary proce ses of oumstances on the position of 
agriculture were prohibiteu lest the nobles is excellently traced 
they should interfere with it. by Necker in his work on the 
‘ A very full history of 4ili0 Revolution, (Euvres, ix. 118-121. 
‘ Justices Seigneuriales ’ will be * Discours de reception dam 
found in Iiom^nie, Les Mi/rabeaUt VAcad&mieA CEuvres de FoJtoire, 
U. 63-87. Beaumarchais has xlii. 6,7. 
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in industrial life from the land market unless they had 
previcrasly purchased titles of nobility.* 

Among the peasants, however, the desire for lp,nd 
was very^^ strong. Their savings were generally invested 
in it. Land naturally sold best in small quantities, and 
the landlords Were in general very willing to sell. 
Many of them had ceased to take any interest ih their 
estates, and had ^been ruined by the extravagance of 
Paris and of the *0ourt, and many others were glad to 
get rid of large tracts of unproductive land which 
peasants were ready to purchase and cultivate, or had 
found profitable openings for their capital in the pur¬ 
chase of Government employments and in the rapidly 
expanding sphere of industrial l^e. If the peasants were 
unable to raise the whole of the purchase money, it was 
usually commuted into a perpetual fixed rent. Under 
these various influences possibly a fourth part, certainly 
not less than a fifth part, of the soil of France had passed 
before the Revolution into the possession of peasant 
proprietors.® 

In ^8 fact there was laid the foundation of a gi*eat 


* (Euvres de Necker, ix. 90,91. 

• Compare Tocqueville.pp. 65- 
58; GhSrest, Z/a Chute de VAncien 
B6gimet ii. 532-539 ; Taine, An- 
den B^ime, pp. 453-455. Arthur 
Young conjectured in 1789 that 
a third part of the land was in 
the hands of peasant proprietors. 
This is said to be (exclusive of 
communal property) about the 
present proportion; but Arthur 
Young almost certainly exagge* 
rated. Taine quotes an estimate 
of 1760, which gives a fourth 
part of the soil to peasant pro¬ 
prietors, but M. L. de Lavergne, 
who is probably the best au¬ 
thority on the agricultural his* 


tory of France, says; ‘ On pent 
se faire une id6e assez exticte de 
r6tat de la propri6t5 avant 1789, 
en divisant le sol national en cinq 
portions k peu pr6s 6gales, une 
po886d4e par la couronne et les 
communes, une pax le clerg6, une 
par la noblesse, une par le tiers 
^tat et une par le peuple des 
campagnes.’—Lavergne, Les As¬ 
semblies Provinciates sous Louis 
XVL p. 19. See, too, on the 
growth of peasant proprietors 
between 1760 and 1789 the vain* 
able book of M. Gasquet, Les 
Institutions PoUtigu^ et Sooiales 
de VAndenne Prance, ii. 88C. 
836. 
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part of the future conservatism of France, but its im¬ 
mediate effects were as far as possible from conservative. 
The small proprietor, who had usually purchased with 
money borrowed on hard terms, soon found Ijimself 
struggling. with difficulty and want, and exposed to 
various exactions from which as a teifant he*had been 
exempt. The tithes were less severe than in England,* 
but falling on a much poorer population they were 
bitterly resented, and they strengthened the anti-eccle- 
siastical spirit in the country districts, while hatred of 
the many feudal privileges of the nobles became one of 
the strongest feelings of the French mind/ These 
privileges were of many kinds, and they had many 
different origins. One class were essentially of the 
nature of propert}’^—rights or dues or tributes which 
had been reserved when the land was conceded to the 
peasant, and which were the conditions, and, in part at 
least, the price of the purchase. Another large class 
were derived from the period when the nobles discharged 
many of the duties of sovereignty, and conducted in 
person the administration of the provfhces, and they 
continued to be exacted when the services for which 
they had originally been imposed were no longer 
rendered; while oliers again were relics of ancient 
serfdom. There were fixed annual payments of the 
nature of ground rents. There were tributes in kind, 
of wine and com and chickens. There were duties to a 
feudal lord when a farm changed hands; duties or tolls 
on markets, fairs, auctions, bridges, ferries, high roads, 
weights and measures. There were rights to the 
property of those who were condemned to death.; to the 


* See Arthur Tonng. Fiujcpr^ the tithes of doubtful legality 

ton, iv. 419, 449. There was the imposed on agricukural pro* 

same distinotion as in Ireland, ducts mor^ recently introduced, 

between the old tithes, which ChSrest, La Chute de VAncien 

were uniTersally recognised, and Rigimo, i. 45. 
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property of those who died witiiout an heir; to the 
propefty of foreigners who died on the domain of the 
lord. There were exclusive rights of hunting, shooting, 
keeping pigeons and rabbit warrens, and there were 
many quaint, antiquated, and sometimes degrading 
rights of iiomagfi of a purely honorary description. The 
monopoly which the feudal lord possessed of the right 
of building mill?, baking-ovens, and winepresses, and 
the obligation imposed on the peasant of giving annually 
a certain number of days’ labour gratuitously to his 
feudal lord, were among the most oppressive portions of 
the systbm. In some provinces the lord had the right 
of selling,his wine for thirty or forty days before that of 
the peasant could be brought into the market. 

The feudal burdens varied greatly in their amount; 
and in some districts, especially Languedoc, Dauphin6, 
and the Lyonnais, much land was ‘ allodial ’ or exempt.* 
But over by far the greater part of France the feudal 
system was in full fo?ce. It was less severe than in 
Germany and some other countries, where serfdom was 
still general, aifd it had been slightly alleviated in the 
course of the century. The number of the days of forced 
labour had been by custom reduced ; many ancient tolls 
had been abolished, and it was the spirit of the law 
courts to construe strictly the right to feudal services, 
and to, recognise only those which were distinctly 
authorised by title deeds, and which were therefore 
usually due to an ancient contract. But when all this 
is admitted, it remains true tho,t the stnall proprietor 
as well as the peasant found himself involved in a per¬ 
fect maze of intricate, vexatious, oppressive, and often 
ruinous obligations for which he seemed to receive no 
corresponding advantage. While some ‘ parts of the 
system were plainly unjust, being payments for services 


' 8ee Lom^nie, Les Mirabeau, ii. 20-26. 
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that were no longer i^ndered, other dues were strictly 
of the native of property, being elements of a regular 
sale. Even the most legitimate, however, were now 
resented, and the resentmeht became the stronger be¬ 
cause those to whom they were paid lived chiefly in the 
t(?wns and had lost the power and th& popularity both 
of landlords and administrators. With- frequent sales of 
land the feudal rights had constant^y changed hands. 
They often passed into the hands of men who had no 
other connection with the soil. A great part were in 
the possession of the Church. Another, and perhaps 
still larger, part had been acquired by thift middle 
classes.* The incessant subdivision of small farms had 
at the same time broken many feudal dues into minute 
fractions, greatly increased the cost of their collection, 
and given rise to a vast amount of complication and ob¬ 
scurity, and as a consequence to much expensive and 
irritating litigation.^ 

D’Argenson as early as 1751 had very wisely re¬ 
commended their compulsory purchase, and such a 
measure was actually carried out witlf great s.uccess in 
Piedmont twenty yeai-s later by Charles Emmanuel III. 
In France, however, these rights were preserved with 
little change till the Revolution, and they gave that 
movement some of its worst and most distinctive 
characteristics. Famine, avarice, and revolutionary in¬ 
citements conspired in producing a great revolt against 
feudal rights. All classes were thrown into the same 


' Doniol, La R^voUUUm Fran- 
faise et la FiodaliU, p. 39. 

■ There is a large literature on 
the subject of feudal rights. I 
have chiefly ^ade use of the 
works of Doniol, Tocquevillo, 
Taine, Ch6rest, Lom6nie and 
Garot, Arthur Young’s Tour, and 
Janet’s Origines du Socialisme 


confemporain. See, too, an ex¬ 
cellent lecture by Sir H. Maine 
in his Early Law and Cubioni. 
The chief earlier authoritie s on 
the subject are Boncerf, Les hi- 
convinients des Droits f^odaux, 
and the report presented to the 
Constituent Assembly by Eif'tif 
de Merlin of Douay. 
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category, and it became the main K)bjecto£ the peasantry 
to annihilate all without compensation. Hence the 
atrocious Jacquerie which formed one of the mbst 
hideous scenes of the first act of the Revolution: the 
burning of castles in order to destroy the muniment 
rOoms and the title deeds they contained; the frequent 
murder of the feudal lords. The Constituent Assembly 
attempted to abolish feudal obligations by a discrimi¬ 
nating and statesmanlike measure purchasing that portion 
of them which was clearly of the nature of property, but 
it was unable to induce the excited peasantry to accept 
the decreie, and at last in 1793 the Convention crowned 
the work of revolution by sweeping away without com¬ 
pensation the whole feudal syptem, including many, 
money dues which had been purchased, and as it was 
believed secured, by the most legitimate contracts. 

While the feudal system turned the peasantry 
against the nobles, other causes not less powerful were 
arraying them against the Government. If there had 
been at this time a really strong, intelligent, and re¬ 
forming despotism, it would have certainly represented 
a large portion of public opinion. Such a Government, 
provided it is not under clerical influence, has always 
been popular in France, and it would have found a wide 
sphere for its exertions. It might have employed the 
strength of the Executive in placing the taxation of the 
country bn a broad and equitable basis; sweeping away 
a crowd of invidious class privileges, obsolete and 
barbarous laws, commercial and industrial restraints; 
giving a very ignorant population some measure of 
technical and agricultural education, and stimulating by 
the many means in its power material prosperity. If it 
had made France respected abroad and prosperous at 
home, if it had given her a sound Vnd equal administra¬ 
tive system as well as religious and intellectual liberty, 
it would have fulfilled the desire both of Voltaire and 
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the Economists, and it would have found so much public 
support that it might probably have defied aU the 
effoi^B of the^revolutionary school of Kouaseau. 

A Government of this kind, however, is easily con¬ 
ceived but rarely realised, and the despotism of France 
wa& weak and imbecile, and corroded with unidghteoua 
privilege. The taxation of the country had grown to a 
colossal height through the wars of Lewis AiV., ahd 
subsequent mismanagement had greatly aggravated the 
burden. There are few subjects of inquiry more difficult 
than a comparison of the financial condition of France 
before and after the Revolution. The great change in 
the value of money throughout Europe; the special in¬ 
crease in the national wealth of France ; the complete 
alber^ition of the whole system of taxation; the extreme 
complexity, obscurity, and confusion in which the 
finances of ancient France were involved; the habit of 
deferring accounts till several years after they had be¬ 
come due, and the frequent false, representations which 
were given upon authority, create many pitfalls for the 
historian. Much research has, howevei^ been devoted 
to the subject, and in the opinion of one of the best 
judges, the annual imposts borne by the French people 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, including the tithes 
and local dues and taxes, may be estimated at eight 
hundred and eighty millions of livres, while the whole 
wealth of the country was less than one-third of what it 
became eighty years later. According to this estimate 
the taxation of France in 1789 bore a higher proportion 
to its wealth than under any of the Governments up to 
the fall of Napoleon III., with the single exception of the 
Reign of Terror.* 

Under any» circumstances such taxation would have 
been burdensome, but itf Was rendered intolerable by its 


* Sybel, Hist, de la B&ooUitiont i. 84,38,39. 
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enormous, its scandalous injustice. The whole noble 
class «and the whole body of the clergy were exempted 
from the greater part of it. From the ‘ thille' or ^'per- 
sonal tax, which was the heaviest tax in France, and 
which had increased tenfold in two centuries, they were 
in nearly all cases absolutely free; and although they 
did pay the capitation tax and the tax called the ‘ vingt- 
idfiae/ they paid it on a separate and a lower scale. 
The nuipber of the so-called ‘ privileged ’ individuals is 
said to have been not less than 270,000, and it was 
continually increasing by the sale of offices which carried 
with thpm the privilege of nobility, Necker mentioned 
that in his time there were no less than 4,000 of these 
offices. Yet even this does not by any means measure 
the whole amount of the exemptions. There were piany 
thousands of petty offices which did not confer the rights 
of nobility, but which freed those who held them from 
the ‘ taille * and reduced some of their other taxes to 
small dimensions.^ There were .whole towns which had 
secured rfor themselves considerable exemptions,* and 
nearly all oveiv France the full weight of the taxation 
fell mainly upon the small peasantry, upon the classes 
of the community who were the most poor and the most 
helpless. At a time when the passion for equality was 
at its height this astounding inequality of the poor, 
crushed by taxation in order that the rich might be re¬ 
lieved,'was continually before the eyes of the people. 
There was probably not a parish, not a village, in the 
country districts in which it was not illustrated by ex¬ 
amples. An historian who has examined with great 
care the details of French taxation has estimated that 
over a great part of France the class which was ‘ taill- 
able,^ and which consisted chiefly of the farmers of the 

‘ Taine, Ancien B^gime, pp. ^ See the examples in Taine, 
474-481; Tooquevilfe, pp. 138, pp. 478,479. 

139. 
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country, paid on an a^rage out of every 100 francs of 
their nett revenue no less than 53 francs in direct^taxa- 
tioit, 14 fraftcs 28 centimes in tithes, and 14 francs 28 
centimes in feudal dues, leaving less than a fifth part 
for the support of themselves and their families.* • 

•It has been estimated by the sanie hist<iiian that 
the proportion of taxation to revenue, borne in several 
provinces by those who were ‘ taillable,’ was about five 
times as great as at present,^ and its enormity was 
mainly due to the exemptions enjoyed by almost all the 
wealthier members of the community. For the poor 
there were no such exemptions. The capitatipn tax, 
especially, pursued the humblest and the most nelpless. 
The. workman who gained but fivepence a day for his 
labo.ur sometimes paid eight, nine, or ten livres of capi¬ 
tation, and the tax was paid even by those wretched 
beings who hovered round the gutters of the great towns 
in search of rags or broken bottles, or pieces of iron, or 
who sold old hats and clothes through the streets.® 

The system of taxation was as arbitrary §.s it was 
unjust. The King’s Council decided the amount which 
each province should pay, and had even the right of 
increasing the ‘ taille ’ by a simple ‘ arret,’ until Necker 
in 1780 induced the King to consent that this should 
in future only be done by a regular law registered by 
Parliament.^ In the ‘pays d’6lection’ the intendants 
and their subordinates exercised an almost Uibsolute 
power in assigning to each district and individual their 
proportion of the burden. Enormous abuses naturally 
grew up ; despotic power was encountered by conceal¬ 
ment and falsehood, but on the whole those who pos- 


* Taine, An^m Rigimet PP* 1>^ found in the great works oi 

458-461,542,543. t • Taine and Tocqueville. 

* Ibid. p. 461. * Lavergne, AssembUes Pro- 

' Ibid. pp. 461-468. Full de- vindales, 4 ). 61. 

kails about these anomalies will 
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Bessed wealth and influence , were usually favoured. 
Many branches of the revenue were farmed out, and the 
* fermiers' were not less extortionate and oppr^sive 
than the Irish tithe proctors, to whom they bore a 
marked resemblance. 

The pxempf^on of the nobles from taxation originjkted 
at a time when they were a small body, and its just&ca- 
tion was the gratuitous military service they were then 
bound to render. But after the institution of standing 
armies this reason no longer existed, while the amount 
of the taxes was vastly increased. Montesquieu de¬ 
scribed the gigantic armies of his day as ‘ a new malady,* 
which iad spread over Europe, and which was threaten¬ 
ing its chief countries with absolute ruin.' It was im¬ 
possible that the whole burden of supporting them 
should rest permanently on the poor, and some feeble 
efforts were accordingly made to diffuse it. The taxa¬ 
tion of the privileged classes began after the Peace of 
Ryswick with the capitation tax and the ‘ tenths,* and 
from this time French finance ministers steadily en¬ 
deavoured to paitigate the inequality.* It gradually 
became a settled maxim among them that every in¬ 
crease of taxation should be met by augmenting 
the ‘twentieth,* which applied to the property of all 
classes, rather than the ‘ taille,* from which the privi¬ 
leged classes were exempt, and a serious effort was 

c " ~ 

' Esprit des Lois, xiii. c. 17. en g6n6ral tous les privileges, 

‘ Turgot, recommending the sans en excepter oeux de la 
abolition of corv4es for the re- noblesse et du clerg6.’—Turgot, 
pair of the roads and the substi- Eiponses aux OljecUona du 
tution for them of a tax paid by Oa^de des Sceattx. (Euvr^ (ed. 
all classes, says : * 11 faut suivre 1809), viii. 226, 227. This worh 
... la marche que tous les contains a great deal of valuable 
ministres des finances ont con- information about the inequali- 
stamment suivie depuis quatre- tie^. of taxationln IFrance. See, 
vingts ans, et davantage; car il too, Lom6me, Les MirabeaUf ii 
n^y en a pas un qu^ n’ait con- 93-99. 

Stazument cherch^ A restreindre 
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made to amend the sh^efully low valuation upon which 
the privilege classes paid the former tax. Something 
was done in this direction, though,slowly and imper¬ 
fectly, but the further prosecution of the scheme appears 
to have been abandoned in 1782 through the opposition 
of the Pai^iiaments.* In the meantin^e the ^^nequality 
of^ taxation was becoming continually more intolerable 
through the double process of an increasing aggregate 
burden and of an increasing number of exemptions. 
The character, numbers, and position of thh French 
aristocracy had wholly changed, since Richelieu and 
Lewis XlV. had drawn the more important and opulent 
members from the management of their estates to the 
dissipations of Paris, and since Mazarin had begun the 
system of annexing hereditary titles to the magistracy, 
and to a crowd of other offices purchased from the King.^ 
It had become so easy to buy nobility with money that 
Turgot scarcely exaggerated when he wrote that ‘ the 
class of the nobles comprised the whole class of the 
rich,’ ^ and it was this class whibh was refusing to bear 
its reasonable proportion of the burdens of the State. 

The injustice was glaring and intolerable, but it was 
not peculiar to France. It may be found during the 
eighteenth century in almost every leading country on 

' See the history of this trans- des requites, de trSsoriers de 
action in Gh^rest, La Chute de France, de secretaires du roi du 
VAneUn Eigime, i. 38-40. grand et du petit college, et par 

* Necker, CEuvres,ix. 122,123. d’autres charges encore; comme 
Necker says: ' Prds de la moiti6 aussi par des places de oapitonls, 
de Pordre de la noblesse tel qu’il d’Schevins, et par des brevets 
existait & I’approohe des demiers 4nian4s de la faveur des rois, des 
4tats g4n4rauz 4tait compost de ministres et des premiers com* 
families ennoblies depuis deux mis. On doit ajouter encore 4 
nddes par les charges de con* tous ces jets de noblesse modeme 
aeillers aux p|rlcmens, de con- les droits acquis par une qer- 
selllers A la cour des ^ides, taine suite de services militaires 
d^auditeurs, de oorrecteurs et de combines aveo la nature des 
maltres des oomptes, de con- grades.’ , 

$eillers du ChAtelet, de maitres * CEuvres de Turgots viii. 234. 
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the Continent,^ and it is one of the points in which the 
contrast between English and coAtihental Governments 
is mo^G remarkable. The predominating influence of 
a landed aristocracy in England may indeed be plaihly 
seen in laws which artificiailly foster the agglomeration 
of land. It may be seen in the severity of the game 
laws. It has been seen by some writers in the continued 
lowpess of the land tax, but such writers forget the 
number and magnitude of the special burdens on land, 
and the immense change which has taken place in the 
relative importance of real and personal property since 
■the Revolution, and they forget also the remarkable 
fact thalfthe so-called land-tax was originally imposed, 
not solely on land, but also on personal property, and 
that it is personal property And not land which has 
since been exempted.* Land was, however, exempted 
from the succession duties which Pitt’s Acts of 1789 
and 1796 imposed on personal property, and the law 
of distress gives landlords a preferential claim as cre¬ 
ditors in the case of the insolvency of their tenants. But 
in general the richer classes in England have never 
claimed any exemption from taxation, while they have 
readily accepted many special burdens, and when they 
secured for themselves a virtual monopoly of places of 
dignity and power their usual method was to make those 
offices either absolutely gratuitous or exceedingly under¬ 
paid. As Tocqueville has truly said: ‘For centuries 
the only inequalities of taxation in England were those 
which had been successively introduced in favour of the 
necessitous classes. ... In the eighteenth century it 
was the poor who enjoyed exemptions from taxation in 
England, in France it was the rich. In the one case 
the aristocracy had taken upon its own shoulders the 

‘ Europeet la Rivolu- andsLandowners, p. 246; H'Gul- 

tion Fran^aisCy pp. 95-99. loch on Taxation^ p. 62. The 

^ 4 William and Mary, cap. 1. assessment on personal property 
See Mr. Brodriok's English Land was abandoned in 1833. 
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heaviest public charges in order to be allowed to govern. 
In the other case it retained to the end an immunity 
from tayatipn, in order to console itself for the loss of 
gotemment/ * It is true that the position of the Eng¬ 
lish working classes in relation to taxation was not quite 
80 favourable in the eighteenth century as at present, 
when almost all articles of first necessity and all the raw 
materials of industry are untaxed, but still they had no 
special burdens, and they had many special exemptions. 
Arthur Young relates the enthusiasm and the* astonish¬ 
ment with which a French mob during the Eevolution 
received a short speech which he made them^on the 
difference between taxation in England and France, 
‘ We have many taxes,’ said the English traveller, ‘ in 
England which you know nothing of in France, but the 
tiers 6tat, the poor, do not pay them. They are laid on 
the rich. Every window in a man’s house pays, but if 
he has no more than six windows he pays nothing. A 
seigneur with a great estate pays the vingtidmes and 
tallies, but the little proprietor of a garden pays nothing. 
The rich pay for their horses, their carriages, Iheir ser¬ 
vants, and even for liberty to kill their own partridges ; 
but the poor farmer pays nothing of all this, and what 
is more we have in England a tax paid by the rich for 
the relief of the poor.’ * 

To complete the picture of the evils of French ad¬ 
ministration, we have to remember the enormous multi¬ 
plication of pensions, sinecures, and absurdly overpaid 
offices reserved exclusively for the privileged classes, 
and the enormous multiplication of judicial and other 
oflSces habitually put up for sale. The sale of ofiices 
extended to the army, the navy, the ordnance, and even 

the ecclesiastical employments about the household.* 
•__ 

* Jj*Ancun R(gime^ pp. *146, • See an essay by St. Pierre 

147. on ‘ Mani^rs in France,' Ann, 

* Pinkerton, Iv. 200. Beg. 1762, p. 164. 
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The burden of 'the militia fell wnolly on the peasantry, 
and as married men were exempted, it was one cause of 
the cobimonness of improvident marriages £^nong them, 
which contrasts so remarkably with the rareness of such 
marriages in our day.^ 'Unpaid labour was exacted 
twice a year for making and repairing the roads. The 
sale of salt was a strict monopoly of the Governm^t, 
ancl its price, making full allowance for the alteratton 
in the value of money, was eight times as high as in 
the present day.^ Bread was made artificially dear by 
the restrictions on the inteimal commerce of com; 
similar restrictions were imposed on the internal com¬ 
merce of wine and brandy, and the system of jurandes 
placed every trade on the basis of monopoly, and forbade 
the workmen to migrate im search of more profitable 
markets for their industry. Endless tolls and restric¬ 
tions and ancient privileges interlaced and impeded in¬ 
dustry at every turn, and between ignorance and poverty 
and oppression, agriculture, over a great part of France, 
was little more advanced than in the Middle Ages. 
Arthur Young calculated that an acre of land produced 
in England on an average from twenty-four to twenty- 
five bushels of grain, but in France only eighteen, and 
that while the produce of arable land in the one country 
might be estimated at 50s., in the other it was only 35s.® 
In this manner France, in spite of its extraordinary 
advantages in soil and climate, its admirable geogra¬ 
phical position, and the great energy and skill of its 
manufacturers, continued to be a poor country, and 
while its towns ranked among the most brilliant in 
Europe, every bad season reduced a great part of its 

* Pinkerton, iv. 416. condition of the French pea- 

■ Taine, p. 468. santry will be found in the works 

* Arthur Young’s Tour (ongi- of Eavergne and of Babeau, and 
nal edition of 17il2), i. 341, 462. in the first chapter of Sybel’s 
Very full examinatibns of the Hist, de la Bivolution. 
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country population tq absolute famine. Vauban and 
St. Simon have drawn in imperishable lines the picture 
of J/heir misery under Lewis XIV., and the constant and 
formidable bread riots during the whole of the eighteenth 
century show how persistently that misery continued. 
In 1739 and 1740 the distress was such that,D’Argen- 
son expressed his belief that in those years more French¬ 
men died of misery than in all the wars of Lewis XIV. ‘ 
In 1750 and 1751 the same scenes •were reproduced. 
Whole villages were deserted. At least 20,000 work¬ 
men fled across the frontier. In some districts field 
labour could hardly be accomplished, for the^ew re¬ 
maining peasants were so extenuated by hunger that 
they could scarcely hold the spade or direct the plough, 
and gaunt, famine-stricken crowds, shouting for bread, 
besieged the town halls and followed the Dauphin as he 
drove to Notre Dame.^ In one month in 1753, and in 
one quarter of I’aris, no less than 800 persons died of 
misery.® 1770 and 1773 were both years of famine,^ 
and although the commercial wealth of France increased 
rapidly during the early years of Lewis,XVI. it left the 
condition of the peasantry little changed. 

The provinces, it is true, differed greatly in taxation, 
feudal burdens, soil, cultivation, and general well-being. 
Turgot described Normandy, Flanders, Picardy, and the 
districts around Paris and Orleans as flourishing, but ho 
added that at least four-sevenths of France was cultivated 
by tenants who were absolute paupers, who held their 
land for the most part by the metayer tenure, and who 
were very generally reduced to the most abject misery 
through the burden of the ‘ taille ’ and the oppression of 


* lii. 92. Seese^ipral 

particulars of this famine in Boc- 
quain, pp. 103»105, and in Taine, 
pp. 431 -433. 


* Rocquain, pp. 144, 146; 
Taine, pp. 433-436. 

' Bocqui^n, p. 168. 

< Ibid. pp. 274, 306. 
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the middleman.? The detailed ii^vestigation of Arthur 
Toung, about twenty years later, amply corroborates 
the picture. While he found a few provrinces fajrly 
prosperous, he estimated that there were in France hot 
less than 40,000,000 acres that were absolutely or nearly 
waste, tl\at couptry labour was paid seventy-six per 
cent, less than in England, that the metayers ^o 
formed the great mass of the French tenantiy were sunk 
in a poverty to which there was no parallel in England, 
and which was certainly not exceeded in Ireland, and 
that their extreme poverty was mainly to be ascribed to 
the arbitrary and excessive * taille,* and to the manifold 
oppressions of the feudal system. ‘ What a miracle,* he 
wrote, ‘ that all this splendour and wealth of the cities 
of France should be so unconnected with the country. 
There are no gentle transitions from ease to comfort, 
from comfort to wealth. You pass at once from beggary 
to profusion, from misery in mud cabins to . .". spec¬ 
tacles at 500 livres a night; the country deserted, or if 
a gentleman in it, you''find him in some wretched hole 
to save that money which is lavished with profusion in 
the luxuries of a capital.’ ^ As in the Roman Empire 
in the period of its decadence, great districts fell wholly 
out of cultivation, on account of the overwhelming weight 
of the burdens on agriculture. 

■I have now enumerated the chief intellectual, social, 
political, and moral influences that prepared the great 
catastrophe of the Revolution. The enumeration, how¬ 
ever imperfect, will throw some light on the con¬ 
trasts between the conditions of England and France; 
the alleged danger of French principles spreading to 

* M&movres sur lea Impositions * Pinkerton, iV. 168. See, too, 
dans la Q&n&raliti de Linutgcs Tame, Anden pp. 429-* 

|1766}; CEuvrea de ^urgot^ tom. 456. " 
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England, and the causee which made the Bevolution in 
Prance much more than 'a merely national or merely 
polifical ev&it. It is unnecessary, however, for my 
present purpose, to examine, with the same detail the 
fifteen memorable years between the accession of Lewis 
XYI. and the final catastrophe ; when, binder a virtuous 
and most well-meaning, but feeble, sluggish, and vacil¬ 
lating King, the experiment of reform was tried and 
failed. Contrary to the wishes of V<51taire, Ijat amid 
great popular rejoicing, the Parliaments and other law 
courts which had been abolished under Lewis XV. were 
restored, and in the person of Turgot the best and 
greatest of the Economists assumed the reins of power. 
Thoroughly imbued with the most enlightened econo¬ 
mical teaching of his time, thoroughly acquainted, 
through his thirteen years’ experience as intendant of 
Limousin, with the conditions, wants, and misery of the 
French people, this great minister attempted reforms 
which would have remedied, gr at least alleviated, 
nearly all the more important abuses that h^ve been 
described. He was supported warmly, and on the 
whole loyally, by the Xing, and in Malesherbes he 
found a colleague who was as pure-minded and con¬ 
scientious as himself. 

The Ministry of Turgot lasted little more than 
twenty months,* and during a considerable part of it he 
was confined to his room by the gout, but it forrtied one 
of the most memorable pages in the century. No 
minister ever showed a more untiring energy, a more 
single-minded desire for public good, a more thorough 
knowledge, both of existing abuses and of the remedies 
by which they might be cured; but he was wholly 
wanting in tl^js art of managing and conciliating men, 
___ 

' This Vras as Controller-General. He had bgen, for about a month 
before, Minister for the Navy. 
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and in the art of measuring his reforms by the state 
of public opinion. Austere, absolute, and rigid in his 
character and in liis manners, he was too mich goveirlied 
by general maxims and by considerations of abstract 
utility, and his conviction of the precaiiousness of his 
power, and of tke probable shortness of his life, gave a 
feverish energy to his policy, and led him to attempt 
far* more than he could possibly have accomplished. 
The enujneration of the reforms which he effected, at¬ 
tempted, or proposed makes one of the most wonderful 
pictures of political activity in history. They comprised 
the suppression of the corvees and of the jurandes, a 
complete readjustment of the taxation of France, the 
establishment of a most elaborate system of local self- 
government in the form of assemblies which were to be 
elected in every province, the removal of all, or nearly 
all, the barriers on internal commerce, a commutation 
of the feudal dues, the reorganisation of the courts of 
justice, the concession, of full religious liberty to the 
Protestants, a general system of national secular educa¬ 
tion. Something was accomplished, but the most im¬ 
portant designs were defeated, and all the classes 
whose interests and privileges were menaced soon con¬ 
spired against him. The reconstituted Parliaments, 
fully verifying the prediction of Voltaire, and forgetting 
their old quarrels with the clergy, made themselves the 
most formidable defenders of the old privileges. The 
Parliament of Paris burnt the work in which Boiicerf, 
at the instigation of Turgot, pointed out the evils of the 
feudal system ; and it protested vehemently against the 
^labolition of the corvees and jurandes, and against the 
equalisation of the taxes. The clergy rose in indigna- ^ 
tion against the proposed measures of toleration, and 
they looked with horror on a mihister who was in open 
sympathy with tlif. philosophers. The merchants were 
enraged at the abolition of the jurandes, and'aountless 
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particular interests w6re alarmed and irritated by the 
measures oi^ equalisation and economy. Courtiors and 
ma^strates, the clergy and the merchants, were soon 
leagued against the minister j and although Voltaire 
defended hini with admirable force, he could no*t turn 
th® stream. Even among the poor, whom he«so deeply 
loved, Turgot was not wholly popular. One of his best 
measures was the removal of the restraints upon the in¬ 
ternal commerce of corn; but a bad year happened to 
follow, and in the fierce bread riots that ensued, the cry 
was raised that Turgot was starving the people. 

Though one of the greatest of reformers, he»had no 
wish to strengthen the popular element in the TrehcE“ 
G overnment. He entirely rejected the advice of Males- 
herbes, who desired the convocation of the States-. 
General. The work of Boncerf, which he inspired, 
maintained tliat it was in the power of the Sovereign 
by his royal authority to abolish the feudal system. The 
bread riots were suppressed luider Turgot quite as 
energetically and quite as severely as under former ad¬ 
ministrations, and his attitude towards«the Parliaments 
was one of uncompromisiug hostility. He had never 
approved of their revival; he saw plainly that their 
doctrine that no tax was obligatory which they had not 
freely registered, was the most formidable obstacle to 
his design of putting an end to the exemptions of the 
privileged orders from taxation; and his two ‘greatest 
measures—the abolition of the corvees and the abolition 
of the jurandes—were forced through a hostile and pro¬ 
testing Parliament by beds of justice, and with the 
strongest possible assertion of the omnipotence of the 
royal power. The whole legislative power of the nation, 
he emphatically declared, was rightly concentrated in' 
the Sovereign; and although he desired to confer upon 
local bodies large powers of administration and of 
advice, he was inflexibly opposed to any restriction or 
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partition of the authority of the £ing.^ But the party 
at Co^irt which was opposed to him, and the party of 
the privileged orders, daily increased; anti the Qu|ien, 
who disliked his manners and still more his economies, 
used her influence in favour of the opposition. The 
King wished to support him, but he had little confidence 
in his own judgment, and found that nearly all with 
whom he came in contact were hostile to the minister. 
He was himself disturbed by Turgot’s religious views, 
disappointed at tJie number of animosities that he 
aroused, alarmed at the effect of his policy in producing 
riots peasants against their feudal lords, and of 
workmen against their masters. Maurepas, who from 
the beginning of the reign had a great influence over 
the King’s judgmen t, was hostile to Turgot. The Queen, 
indignant at Turgot’s removing one of her favourites, 
gave the last blow. Malesherbes had already resigned 
in disgust; and in May 1776 Turgot was dismissed 
and disgraced. *I shall never,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘con¬ 
sole myself for having seen rise and perish the golden 
age, which th®se two ministers were preparing for 
us.’ 

The dismissal of Turgot was speedily followed by 
the restoration of the corvees and jurandes, amid many 
jnanifestations of popular indignation. The influence 
of Maurepas on the mind of the King was strengthened, 


* See Sorel, L'Europe et la 
Bivolution Frangaise, pp. 206, 
212. It is characteristic of Tur¬ 
got’s love of strong government 
that he altogether objected to 
the provisions in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States for 
restricting, qualifying, and ba¬ 
lancing the democratic element. 
Having adopted the principle of 
democracy, he maintained that 


the Americans should have col¬ 
lected all authority into one 
centre, instead of dividing it be¬ 
tween a president and two Houses 
of Congress with defined and 
limited powers. It was these 
criticisms whicl\chiefly produced 
Joh^ Adams’ remarkable IMenca 
of the Constitutions of the United 
States, 
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bat the vision of innumerable great* reforms unex¬ 
pectedly presented, and then suddenly withdra^yn, sti- 
mtilated tlfe restless and innovating spirit which had 
been steadily growing in France, while among the pri¬ 
vileged classes a feeling of insecurity began to Spread. 
Madame de Stael happily described or defined the philo¬ 
sophical spirit of the time as a growing habit of 
measuring all things by reason and not by habit, and 
institutions which had long been acquiesced iji without 
a naurmur were now submitted to a jealous scrutiny. 

After a short interval, however, the policy of reform 
was resumed, though within narrower limits, by^ecker, 
whose first financial ministry extended from October 
1776 to May 1781. The Genevese banker was beyond 
all things a financier, and he viewed the whole ques¬ 
tion mainly in its financial aspect. The confidence he 
inspired among the moneyed classes was remarkably 
shown by the great success of his war loans; he in¬ 
troduced many skilful economies into many different 
branches of public service; he endeavoured with praise¬ 
worthy courage to check the enormons and criminal 
extravagance of Marie Antoinette, and he took the bold 
and, in truth, somewhat doubtful step of making the 
nation aware of the magnitude of the financial crisis 
by publishing for the first time a full account of the 
revenue and expenditure. He abstained from the am¬ 
bitious and systematic measures of Turgot, but*a reform 
of the hospitals, the establishment of monts de piete for 
the benefit of the struggling poor, the abolition of 
servitude on the royal domains, a royal proclamation 
inviting the feudal lords to follow the royal example, 
and the abolition of torture inflicted previous to trial, 
mark the spirit of his administration. He was deeply 
sensible of the enormdilS injustice inflicted on the pro¬ 
vinces by the absolute power of ,the intendants to 
determine the amount of the taille, and he also saw 
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clearly that tba jBnancial equilibrium could never be 
restored unless the existing exemptions from taxation 
were abolished. But such a measure cduld not? be 
carried by simple royal authority, in the face of the 
opposition of the aristocratic Parliaments, which had 
been violrntly suppressed, and then unwisely restored. 

His plan was, in part at least, substantially the 
same as that which had been recommended by Penelon 
to the D^ike of Burgundy. Penelon had proposed the 
revival in each province of the Provincial States con¬ 
sisting of the three orders, and he desired to entrust to 
them, jKid ultimately to the States-General, which they 
were to elect, the reform of the system of taxation. 
With a foresight, however, which subsequent events 
signally justified, he perceived that the usual form of 
the old Provincial States, in which the three orders voted 
separately, gave the privileged orders a preponderance 
which would be fatal to the scheme. In the States of 
Languedoc alone, the three orders voted together, and 
the representatives of the third order equalled those of 
the other orders combined. This model Penelon pro¬ 
posed for imitation, and he recommended at the same 
time the abolition of the intendants. 

The death of the Duke of Burgundy destroyed the 
prospects of a scheme which, if it had been adopted in 
time, might have introduced into Prench administration 
a most e'flScient and active principle of freedom and of 
reform. Several writers recurred to the proposal, but 
Turgot sought to attain the objects of Penelon in another 
way. He entirely disregarded the existence, division, 
and balance of orders which lay at the root of the old 
States-General and Provincial States, but he recom¬ 
mended the formation of a hierarchy of elective assem¬ 
blies, parochial, municipal, and p'!‘ovincial, culminating 
in a National Assembly, all resting on the basis of 
landed property alon^^ and entrusted merely with the 
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duty of advising the Crovemment. This violent de¬ 
parture from the traditional form of French assergblies 
was»not sandbioned by the King, and Necker proposed 
to recur to the division by. orders, but to follow the 
precedent of the States of Languedoc in the maniler of 
the.voting and in the number of the re^resenfeitives of 
the commons. His provincial assemblies were not, 
however, at first to be elective bodies, though they were 
ultimately to become so. The King was to chpose the' 
first sixteen members; they were themselves to elect 
their colleagues, and they Were to sit for two years. 
Necker proposed to invest them with very considerable 
powers both of administration and taxation, and gradu¬ 
ally to confine the Parliaments to purely magisterial 
and judicial functions. Three provincial assemblies 
were actually established when the intentions of Necker 
about the Parliaments were treacherously disclosed. 
The Parliament of Paris at once l efused to register the 
edict for a fourth provincial asserpbly, and such a storm 
of opposition arose that Necker abandoned Ijis task. 
His resignation was given on May 19, 1781.' 

But before these events had taken place, all real 
hope of restoring the finances had been destroyed by 
the war into which France had entered in support of 
the American Eevolution. Turgot had solemnly warned 
the King that the first shot from a French cannon 
would make bankruptcy inevitable, and the Kirig with 
his frequent good sense clearly saw the danger, though 
with his usual weakness he suffered himself to be over¬ 
ruled by those who were about him. The American 
war surrounded the Court and the Government with a 
new and genuine popularity. It turned the minds of 
men for a tim^ from internal contests, and although it 
ended with a crusliin^ naval defeat, and was at no 


* Bee Lavergne, Les 
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period particularly glorious to tlie French arms, it was 
pursued with great energy and crowned with ultimate 
success. The loss of Canada by Prance, in 1763, was 
more than balanced by. the severance of the other 
American colonies from England. But the war which 
so humbled and depressed England left her rival bur¬ 
dened with a debt which she could never pay,* and 
inoculated with a passion for republicanism and revo- 
^lution ^hich it was no longer possible to resist. * The 
American Revolution,* wrote Arthur Young a few years 
later, ‘ has laid the foundation of another in France, if 
Goverajment do not take care of itself.* ‘ A strong 
leaven of liberty has been increasing every hour since 
the American Revolution.** 

Prom the time of the fall o'f Necker, the Government 
of France drifted for several years under a succession 
of feeble, extravagant, and incompetent ministers almost 
idly to its fate. Yet it is strange to observe how 
little the shadow of qoming evil was at this time felt. 
The Court and capital had never been so brilliant and 
so charming. The King was very popular. The Queen 
was adored by her Court and not yet wholly unpopular 
with the nation; and the doctrine of the infinite per¬ 
fectibility of man, which had long been in the ascendant, 
still gave the charm of extreme hopefulness to all French 
society and thought. When Turgot proposed his plan 
of national education to the King, he predicted that if 
it were adopted, * the French people in ten years would 
be scarcely recognisable, and would infinitely transcend 
all other nations in their enlightenment, goodness, 
loyalty, and patriotism.’® S6gur has described, in some 


* For a calculation of the ‘ Pinkerton, iv. 140,159. 

money cost of the American war ^ Lom^nie, Les Mirab^aUf ii 

to j^ance, see Ch^re^t, La Chute 426. 
ie VAncien Rigime^ i. 91* 
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admirably vivid pages, *tlie optimism aiil’ tbe enthu¬ 
siasm of French society during the American war. It 
was the time^when the passion for nature and simplfbity, 
and Ifche revolt against all factitious and conventional 
distinctions, produced by the Writings of Rousseau, and 
by the imitation of English customs, was at its height. 
In the country houses the gardens of *Le Ndlre with 
their long straight alleys, their symmetrical squares, 
and their carved trees, were replaced by the wilder 
beauties of the English garden. In society uhiforms 
and decorations disappeared, and a republican simplicity 
of dress became general. In the theatres the absurd 
habit of representing ancient heroes and heroines in 
modem Court dress was suddenly discarded. In the 
Court the Queen systematically threw aside etiquette, 
and introduced a freer tone of manners and conversa¬ 
tion. ‘ A word of praise from D’Alembert or Diderot 
was now more valued than the highest favours of a 
prince.’ ‘The republican maxims of “Brutus” were 
applauded at Court. Monarchs were disposed to sup¬ 
port a people in rebellion against their King; the lan¬ 
guage of independence might be heard *in the camps, 
the language of democracy among the nobles, the lan¬ 
guage of philosophy at the balls, the language of the 
moralist in the boudoir.’ ‘Opinions seemed to have 
lost their influence on passions. In those happy days 
men could always love those who thought differently 
from themselves.’ ‘Old doctrines and manners ap¬ 
peared at once ridiculous and wearisome, and the gay 
philosophy of Voltaire was supreme.’ It was believed 
that the * spirit of liberty would change the face of 
the world by enlightening it.’ ‘ Everyone foresaw the 
happiest future. No one dreamed of a Revolution, 
though it was forming rapidly in opinions.* ‘ The ad¬ 
vantages of old institutions and the freedom of new 
manners seemed to subsist together.** ‘Never was a 
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more terrible^ awakening prec()ded by a calmer sleep, 
or by more seductive dreams.’ ^" 

The genuine popularity of the American war greatly 
strengthened the Government, and the Feace of'1783 
appeared to have secured for France a complete pre¬ 
ponderance in Europe. The political and commercial 
alliance' with Ilolland at the end of 1785 was a' new 
triumph for French foreign policy, and a new blow to 
what was believed to be the waning influence of Eng¬ 
land ; and France, as we have seen, fearlessly supported 
and stimulated the revolutionary and democratic spirit 
that had arisen in the Netherlands. Industry and com¬ 
merce made a sudden bound after the Peace, and before 
1789 the foreign commerce of France was double what 
it had been at the accessioni of the King.® Travellers 
were astonished at the vast works of internal navigation 
that were designed and accomplished, at the extra¬ 
ordinary growth of the. commercial importance of St. 
Domingo, at the new docks and harbours that were 
constructed along the French coast, but especially at 
Cherbourg, at the splendour and growing opulence of the 
great provincial towns. Bordeaux was pronounced by 
Arthur Young in 1787 to be incomparably superior to 
Liverpool in wealth, commerce, and magnificence. With 
improved roads and more rapid public carriages which 
had been established by Turgot, a new life was felt in 
the prgvinces ; and though agriculture lagged far behind 
commerce, a few good harvests had given it some im¬ 
pulse. The multiplication of agricultural societies, the 
rapid rise of rent, the rapid increase of the revenue 
derived from the duties on articles of food, were indis- 


* Mimovrea de Sigur, i. 22-28, French trade,’ wrote Arthur 
162-160. Young, ‘has al^nost doubled since 

> Lavergne, Assemblies Pro- tlw Peace of 1763, but ours has 

vmdales, p. 9. See, too, Taine, increased not near so much.’— 

Ancian Bigime, p.* 402. ' The Tour in Francst ch. xix. 
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putable signs of progr^s.^ It was abo4t*tbis time that 
the use of the potato* became general ^in France, and 
that Daube^ton introduced the Spanish breed of «heep.* 
Population was increasing with extraordinary rapidity, 
but the country was becoming also visibly richer. 
Caionne, who had been made Controller-Generarat the 
close of 1783, borrowed in time of •peace almost as 
largely as Necker in time of war,® and the success of 
his loans gave an appearance of great prosperity. 

The luxury and expenditure of the Court eontinued 
unchecked,^ and the millennial dream was unbroken. 
Intellectual activity was never greater. In 1774 it was 
computed that the book trade in Paris was four times 
as large as in London.® French ideas reigned in the 
chief Courts, in almost all the universities and academies 
of the Continent, and boundless vistas seemed on all 
sides opening. It was believed that the invention of 
the balloon by Montgolfier was about to give men the 
empire of the air, and that Mesmer had found a cure 
for all diseases. Lavoisier, with several other less 
distinguished labourers, now raised chemistuy into a 
science. Lagrange and Laplace were giving a vast ex¬ 
tension to astronomy; De Lisle and Haiiy to mineralogy. 
The study of physiology, botany, comparative anatomy, 
and electricity advanced with gigantic strides; and in 
the enthusiasm that prevailed, it was imagined that 
physical science would soon unlock the secret of the 
universe and disclose the mystery of life.® In other 


* Tocqueville, Ancien lUgime, 
pp. 262-256; Gaoquet, Institu¬ 
tions politiques et sociales de 
VAncienne France, ii. 353. 

® Lavergne, Economie Rurale 
de France, i. 3,4. 

* * Cinq cents millions d^em- 
prunt en trois ann^es de paix.’ 
Dlichelet, Hist- xvii. 3G0. 


* See Michelet, Histoire de 
Fratwe, xvii. 3G2, 3G3. 

® Aubertin, L'Esprit public 
au XVIIIme Si^cle, p. 482. 

See a striking picture of the 
approaches that were believed to 
have been made towards discover¬ 
ing the nature and genesis of life, 
in Cabants, Rapports du Phy- 
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fields, the On/ntal researches o? Volney, the sculpture 
of Houdon, the paintings of f)avid, the many noble 
works- of architecture that were erected in Paris, the 
art criticisms which Diderot published annually between 
1759 and 1781, the almost unparalleled success of 
the ‘ Mariage de Figaro * of Beaumarchais, excited a 
correspoiiding ^thusiasm. Political clubs came isito 
fashion about 1784, and gave a new energy to the move¬ 
ment of thought, while French society still maintained 
the charticter of intellectual brilliancy, that made it 
without a rival in Europe. The Due de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, the Due de Nivemais, the Prince de Beauvau, 
and maViy other of the leaders of society were passion¬ 
ately 'devoted to letters.^ A spirit of innovation and 
speculation, a love of liberty and toleration, an immense 
hopefulness, and a disposition to underrate all difficulties, 
almost universall}’^ characterised French society. 

The great writers indeed were passing rapidly away, 
and they left no successors. Montesquieu had died in 
1755; Voltaire and Rousseau in 1778; D^Alembert in 
1783 ; Diderot in 1781; Mably in 1785. But the work 
of popularising obscure and difficult knowledge, which 
was the supreme achievement of the eighteenth century, 
was never so industriously pursued. Buffon, illumina¬ 
ting the whole field of natural history with the charm of 
the most brilliant eloquence, had in this respect a tran¬ 
scendent induencp, and the popularity of literary and 
scientific lectures was now at its height. The lectures 
of La Harpe on literature, of Fourcroy on chemistry, of 
Petit on anatomy, of Nollet on electricity, were thronged 
by all that was most brilliant in Parisian society. The 
empire of superstition seemed passing away like the 

aiqtte et du Moral de VHomme, preceded the Bevolution. Siii, 
Hackle has given an admirable of OivUisation, i. 796-836. 
picihre of the passion for phy- > S6gur, ii. 34. 
iieal science that immediately 
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shadows of night befofe the rising sun. ^ The questions 
about tickets of confession, Jansenist doctrinesi and 
Ultramontane pretensions which had excited such an 
interest under Lewis XV. had disappeared amid general 
contempt, and the influence of the clergy, as an influ¬ 
ence of superstition, seemed almost extinct.* At the 
same time, though religious beliefs were rapidly waning, 
there never was a period less characterised by hardness, 
coldness, and selfishness. French society was much less 
frivolous, and also much more moral, than in the days 
of the Regency and of Lewis XV., and severe moral 
criticism was in fashion. It was noticed that the? novels 
of Cr6billon were now very generally excluded from the 
salons on account of their indecency, and that the ‘Can- 
dide * of Voltaire was severely censured.* That part of 
morals, indeed, which grows out of the ascetic concep¬ 
tion of the sinfulness of men, and which advocates self- 
restraint as the first of duties, was little taught; * but 


' S6gur, ii. 33, 34. 

* Burke, who hated the ten¬ 
dencies of French philosophy, 
has dwelt on its moral dangers 
with great power and acuteness : 
‘ The greatest crimes do not 
arise so much from a want of 
feeling for othei’s, as from an 
over-sensibility for ourselves, and 
an over-indulgence to our own 
desires. ... In my experience 
I have observed that a luxurious 
softness of manners hardens 
the heart at least as much 
as an over-done abstinence. 
. . . 1 have observed that 
the philosophers, in order to in¬ 
sinuate their polluted atheism 
into young mind», systematically 
flatter all their passions, natifral 
and unnatural They explode or 
render odious or contemptible 
that Class of virtues which re- 
VOL. VI. 


strain the appetite. These are 
at least nine out of tbn of the 
virtues. In tke place of all this 
they substitute a virtue which 
they call humanity or benevo¬ 
lence. By these means their mo¬ 
rality has no idea in it of re¬ 
straint, or indeed of a distinct 
and settled principle of any kind. 
When their disciples are thus 
left free, and guided only by 
present feeling, they are no 
longer to be depended upon for 
good or evil. The men who to¬ 
day snatch the worst criminals 
from justice will murder the 
most innocent persons to-mor¬ 
row .*—Correspmidencey iii. 213- 
215. These lines were written 
in June 1791, before the terrible 
confirmation of the last sentence 
which was* furnished by the 
career of Robespierre. 
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the excessive sansibility which was the prevailing affec¬ 
tation, was only an exaggeration of a very real spirit of 
practical humanity. ^ 

Many new institutions of charity were founded, ^e 
differences of rank and class were perceptibly softening, 
and a ne;!sr spirit of sympathy was abroad. Mother^ of 
high rank were now eager, in obedience to the precepts 
of Rousseau, to nurse their own children. The Abb6 
de TEpep had lately invented the deaf and dumb alpha¬ 
bet, and the Government threw itself ardently into the 
work ef disseminating it. Valentin Haiiy devoted him¬ 
self with similar enthusiasm to the care of the blind. 
Pinel had begun his great researches into the cause and 
cure of insanity.^ ^ 

There never was a period to which men afterwards 
looked back more fondly. ‘ He who did not live before 
1789,* Talleyrand once said, ‘has never known the 
charm of life.* ‘ The best and most virtuous men,* said 
another contemporary, ‘saw the beginning of a new 
era of happiness for France and for all the civilised 
world.’ * It W 9 ,s noticed by Malouet that the tone of 
manners had never been so gentle, or society so en¬ 
chanting, or social liberty so great, as a few years before 
the horrors of the Revolution.® Segur, returning from 
the American war, found, as he tells us, ‘ the Court 
and society of Paris more brilliant than ever; France 
proud of her victories and satisfied with the Peace; and 
the whole aspect of the kingdom so flourishing that, 
^ without the mournful gift of prophecy, it would have 
been impossible to foresee the abyss towards which a 
rapid current was hurrying us.’ It was, he said, as 
when one has just climbed a high tower, looked for a 
moment on a boundless and glorious prospect stretch- 

tj- 

' Bee Bocguain, pp. 412, 413. 

* Mathiefi Dumas, quot^ by Toine, p. 398. 

* Mim, de MaUmet, i. 66,67. 
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ing beneath, and then grown dizzy, stumbled and 
fallen.*** , 

Madame Stael, when describing the period 
before the Kevolution, has acutely and truly remarked 
that there is often a special charm about the decadence 

feebleness that ^ precede their 
fall gives them an appearance of great gentleness and 
liberality.* That important changes were at this time 
impending over France, was indeed very evidegit. • A 
close observer might have easily seen that the inequali¬ 
ties of taxation must before long be abolished, that the 
feudal system must be annihilated or mitigatei^ that 
the question of finance was becoming continually more 
desiderate, that the monarchy must some day acquire 
something of a representative character. It was evi¬ 
dent, too, that the King and especially the Queen were 
not blameless. England was a richer country than 
France, but the English Court exhibited little or no¬ 
thing of the ostentatious extravagance of the Court 
of Versailles, and foreigners who compared the noble 
proportions of Greenwich and Chelsea hospitals with 
the Palace of St. James’s, declared that the English 
lodged beggars in palaces and kings in almshouses.® 
The Prussian Court, on which political and literary in¬ 
fluences had lately concurred to throw a strong light, 
presented a still more impressive contrast. No clerk in 
the Prussian dominions worked harder than Frederick 
the Great. He might be seen at four o’clock in the 
morning, in uniform and in his top boots, seated at his 
desk examining the petitions of the humblest of his 
subjects, regulating the minutest details of civil and 
military administration. His personal expenses were 

* Mim. de Sigutf ii. 23, 29. Buckingham Palace was only 

* Oonsid. sur la i. 117^ built under George rV„ to whom, 

* iSimway’B Refects of the also, Windsor Castle owes very 
Police (1773), pi 281. It will be much of its taagnidcence. 
remembered that ihe present 
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managed witk penurious economy. There was less 
luxury and comfort in his palace than in the home of 
an English nobleman, and it was the first principle of 
his Government that public revenues should be as much 
as possible applied to public purposes. What a con¬ 
trast, it^ was said, to the enormous extravagance and 
the elaborate idleness of the French King, to the endless 
succession of hunts and balls and receptions and unmean¬ 
ing ceremonies that filled up the greater part of his life. 

But the manners of the French Court had been re¬ 
gulated by French habits, traditions, and tastes, and no 
French Sovereign seemed less likely than Lewis XVI. 
to arouse popular animosity. In the events which have 
been related and in the events which have still to be 
told, he always showed himself ready to support if not 
to originate measures of reform, amenable almost to a 
fault to the judgments of his ministers, completely free 
from any tendency to harshness or cruelty and from any 
desire to overstrain his authority. He had not a tinge of 
the characteristic faults which brought Cliarles I. to the 
scaffold and dijove Janies II. into exile. As Burke truly 
said, he was * a prince the acts of whose whole reign 
were a series of concessions to his subjects, who was 
willing to relax his authority, to remit his prerogatives, 
to call his people to a share of freedom not known, 
perhaps not desired, by their ancestors.’ * No throne in 
Europe was surrounded with greater traditional respect 
than that which he occupied; and the unbroken loyalty 
of the French to their sovereigns, through every vicis¬ 
situde of fortune and character, had long been a 
favourite national boast. To the best judges it would 
have seemed incredible that the nation which had 
borne so patiently the despotism, the viqes, the incom¬ 
petence and the political ^saffters of the long reign of 

c * 

^ Eeflectiom on the Frmch Revolution* 
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Lewis XV. should hav^ brought his sulcessor to the 
scaffold, and that France with her wealth and greatness, 
and her ancidiit and venerable civilisation, was soon to lie 
at the mercy of ferocious mobs, fanatics, and adventurers. 

I have already quoted the curious passage in which 
Joltfi Adams in 1778 contrasted the p^)pulari4y of the 
French King and Queen in Paris, with the extreme 
unpopularity of George III. in London.‘ Franklin and 
Frederick the Great were two of the most acute ob¬ 
servers of their time. They had both of them special 
reasons and special opportunities for watching French 
affairs ; but there is, I believe, no evidence that# either 
of them caught the faintest glimpse of the political 
catastrophe that was impending. No English diplo- 
laatist was better acquainted with continental life than 
Sir James Harris, but as late as the close of 1786 he 
entirely disbelieved in the possibility of a Eevolution 
in France. ‘ A Madame de Pompadour,’ he wrote to 
Lord Carmarthen, ‘ or even a M^^-dame de Barri will 
never effectually diminish or hurt the grandeuv of the 
French monarchy, which is settled on* a foundation 
beyond the reach of the follies of the Court to shake.* * 
‘There is a universal agreement,* wrote one of the 
ablest German contemporary observers, ‘ that at the 
beginning of the year 1787 no one in France had thq 
faintest presentiment of the catastrophe that was pre¬ 
paring.* ® ‘ I doubt,* said an excellent French observer, 
‘ whether any period can be named in which the French 
monarchy enjoyed a higher degree of consideration 
than in the years between 1783 and 1787, that is from 
the end of the American war till the Eevolution of 

Holland.* ♦ _ 

• 

* Vol. iv. p. 416. de I’Opinion publique relative- 

* Malmesbury Corresjo. ii. 248, ment A la R6volution Fran^aise,* 

249. Mercure BrUannique, iii. 216. 

* Gentz,*Examende la Marche * S4gur, Politique de tous le§ 
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The illttsiAis of the nation whre suddenly and sharply 
dispelled in the last months of 1786, Y^en Oaldhne 
was obliged to confess that there was a deficit \^hieh, 
after much hesitation and variation, was at last reckon^ 
at about 115 millions of livres,' and that he had no 
means, of meeting it. As Turgot had predicted^ the 
American war proved a fatal turning-point in French 
finance, and in the space of ten years not less than 
1,630 millions had been borrowed.® The System of 
deferring accounts from year to year, and the extreme 
complexity in the manner of levying taxes, had led to 
almost inextricable confusion; but it was plain that 
there had been for a long time such a deficit in the 
oTdinary annual revenue, and such an accumulation of 
extraordinary expenses, that nothing short of a com¬ 
plete reform and readjustment of taxation could save 
the country from bankruptcy. In order to meet the 
difficulty, Calonne recommended a measure which had 
not been adopted since the reign of Lewis XIII. It 
was to .summon by royal authority an assembly called 


T.- 

Cabinets de VEurope, ii. 97. I 
may add the following striking 
passage by John Adams, which 
was written in 1787, and is 
the more remarkable because 
it was written in Europe, and 
•written^ by a very able Ameri¬ 
can statesman who had special 
means of knowing the state of 
France: * After all the turbu¬ 
lence, wars, and revolutions 
which compose the history of 
Europe for so many ages, we find 
simple monarchies established 
everywhere. Whether the sys¬ 
tem will now become stationary 
and last for ever,, by means of 
a few further improvements in 
monarobioal Goveiuments, we 
know not, or whether still fur¬ 


ther revolutions are to oome. 
The most probable, or, rather, 
the only probable, change is 
the introduction of democratical 
branches into those Govern¬ 
ments. If the people should 
ever aim at more they will de¬ 
feat themselves; and, indeed, if 
they aim at this by any other 
than gentle means, and by gra¬ 
dual advances.’—Adams, Defenee 
of the Constitutions of t}U United 
States^ Preface, 

* Calonne, Etat ds la Erohce 
(ed. 1790), pp. 86, 87. See, too, 
Bocquain, ppi 481, 489, 440; 
Cbassin, Qinie de la B&oola- 
tion, p. 22. 

2 Taine, Anoien Bigims, p. 
403. 
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the Notables, consisting oi the chief jfersons in the 
kingdom, to consult upon its affairs. This assembly 
was.comppse^ of 144 members of the privileged order. 
Sevdn princes of the blood were among them, and the 
remainder were drawn from the higher clergy and 
r^ijity, the Parliaments, the King’s (Jouncil^the pro¬ 
vincial States, and the municipal councils.* 

They began their sittings in February 1787, and 
Calonne hoped to obtain by their assistance thp requi¬ 
site reforms, and especially to break down the exemp¬ 
tions of the privileged orders from taxation by the 
imposition of a general land tax. But he sooq found 
that the Notables were less unanimous and less subser¬ 
vient than he had hoped. They insisted, in the first 
place,, on an investigation of the financial proceedings 
of the minister, and they discovered such abuses that 
they speedily drove Oalonne with disgrace from power. 
There were loud cries for, the appointment of Necker to 
replace him, but Necker had lately been exiled, and 
was still in great disfavour with the Court, and in 
an ill-omened hour the Queen employee^ her influence 
in favour of Lomonie de Brienne, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. This supple, ambitious, immoral, and un¬ 
believing churchman had made himself very accept¬ 
able in the gay circle of the Trianon, and had borne 
a conspicuous part in opposition to Oalonne in the 
Assembly of Notables; but his talents were chiefly 
those of a courtier and an intriguer, and he was now 
placed in a position that needed the highest gifts of 
statesmanship and character. He attempted to imitate 
Calonne, as Oalonne had tried to imitate Necker. He 
hoped, among other measures, to induce the Notables 
to vote a considerable land tax to be paid by all classes.'" 
But the Notables, who were themselves members of the 

1 Laver^d, Assembliei ProvincialeSt p. 102. 
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privileged dais, though quite * ready to recommend 
many reforms, recoiled from this measure, alleged that 
they were incompetent to carry it, refused eveu to 
recommend it, and declared that they left it to'the 
King'to determine what tax was most suitable. They 
were dissolved on May 25, 1787. ^ 't 

But although the Government failed in inducing 
the Notables to assist them in dealing with the vital 
and pressing question of finance, ^ome other reforms of 
great importance were effected. Calonne, following in 
the steps of Fenelon, Turgot, and Necker, (learly saw 
that a^wide diffusion of local self-government and re¬ 
presentation should precede the establishment of any 
general system of constitutional liberty and would 
greatly facilitate the reorganisation of taxation, and 
he accordingly recommended to the Notables the esta¬ 
blishment of a provincial State in every ‘ generality * * 
in which it did not exist. This very important re¬ 
commendation received the warm approbation of the 
Notables, and it was carried into effect in 1787 by a 
royal edict which was promulgated by Brienne. The 
Notables did not, it is true, approve of the first design 
of Calonne, which was to constitute provincial assem¬ 
blies of the type recommended by Turgot. They in¬ 
sisted that the three orders should be represented in a 
^defined proportion, and that a member of the privileged 
■orders ‘should preside over every assembly, but they 
(agreed without difficulty that the commons should have 
I a double representation, that the three orders should 
vote not separately but together, and that elective 
councils should be established in every parish. At the 
same time, and with their approval, two other edicts 
of considerable importance were issued. Turgot had 

' The *g6n6ralit6’ was an of laxes and for all matters re* 
ancient division of France, esta- lating to finance, 
blished to facilitate the collection 
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established a free commerce of corn 4ithin the king¬ 
dom ; but Brienne went much further, and edict 
which renlarkably anticipated the teaching of later 
political economists, fully authorised its exportation. 
The King only reserved to himself the power lof sus¬ 
pending it in case of necessity for a ygar, an^ then only 
in provinces where such a suspension had been demanded 
by the provincial States. The ‘ corv6e ’ also, or forced 
labour for the roads, which was the worst prg,ctical op¬ 
pression of the peasantry, and which had been already 
abolished by Turgot, but restored after his fall, was now 
commuted into a money payment and passeid finally 
out of the list of French grievances. The measure was, 
however, a less liberal one than that of Turgot, for the 
commutation was provided from taxes that fell solely 
on the commons. 

The King by the mouths both of Oalonne and 
Brienne had formally and repeatedly announced his 
vdsh and his determination to abolish those inequalities 
of taxation, which were the chief cause of the embarrass¬ 
ments of the country, and the great aqd just grievance 
of his poorer subjects.* The main object of his whole 
policy was to put an end to a ruinous deficit, by abolish¬ 
ing exemptions which were flagrantly unj ust. He hoped 
that the Notables representing the privileged orders 
would have assisted him, and that with their support 
the measure could easily have been carried,’but this 
hope was disappointed. At the same time it was no¬ 
ticed that no member of the Assembly spoke in favour 
of inequalities of taxation. All professed their full will¬ 
ingness to make large sacrifices of their class privileges, 
and an important section strenuously urged the neces¬ 
sity of abolishing the ‘ gabelle* or salt tax, which pressed 
most severely upon tie poor. The debates did not turn 


* See Ch^rest, La Chute de VAncien Bigirne, i. 146,163,204, 206. 
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upon the quesllon of equal or Unequal taxation, but 
upon ^e amount of the deficit; on the right of the 
Assembly to inquire into past expenditure; on jshe 
nature of the new taxes to be proposed; on the possi^ 
,bility ‘of * imposing a general and uniform tax with- 
out violating th^ privileges of the Pays d*Etat; on 
the amount of power which the Notables themselves 
possessed. Personal and factious ambitions, persoi;ial 
antipathies, and mistakes in management played a 
great part in the proceedings. To manage a deliberative 
Assembly, and especially an Assembly which is itself 
inexperienced, is an art which requires much experience 
as well as much skill, and skill of a particular kind in 
which Calonno was wholly wanting. He succeeded, 
much less by his proposed measures than by his language 
and demeanour, in irritating, dividing, and disorganising 
the Assembly. 

The Notables had not the composition or authority 
of a representative body, and they had not the power of 
a legislative body; but the mere fact that the Crown 
had been drivep by financial distress to seek their 
a^istance; the unaccustomed spectacle of opposition 
[find (Jebate; the strong light thrown on the financial 
[difficulties of the Government; and the failure of the 
[proposed measures for alleviating them, had an immense 
and disquieting influence on public opinion. The Mi¬ 
nisters announced to the Notables in the clearest terms 
that the King alone had a sovereign right of fixing the,, 
amount and proportion of the taxes, and that their task 
was confined to carrying out the royal designs and 
meeting the difficulties that were created by the ex¬ 
treme variety of customs, privileges, and administrations 
in the different provinces. But the Assembly showed 
much indisposition to accept so hikmble a sphere, and a 
theory of taxation which a few years before would have 
been perfectly unchallenged, now provoked much hostile 
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criticism. It was noticed that some of tiie bishops were 
the first to dispute it. The word ‘ States-G^eral/ 
wh^k had been for generations almost unheard in 
France, had been of late more than once publicly pro¬ 
nounced, and it passed rapidly from lip to lip. A fever 
of j)olitical excitement pervaded the country and seemed 
daily increasing, and as bankruptcy after ,bankruptcy 
took place the condition of the finances became clearly 
understood. Necker had shortly before published a 
work in three volumes on the administration of the 
finances, and not less than 80,000 copies of it were 
sold.* , 

Grimm at this time noticed the very ominous fact 
that the prevailing spirit of agitation and insubordina¬ 
tion had already gained the army, that discipline was 
giving way, and that the soldiers were no longer dis¬ 
posed to maintain obedience.^ Many causes operating 
through many years had contributed to this result. 
The system of Prussian discipjine, and especially of 
corporal punishment, which some French generals in 
their admiration for Frederick the Great Jiad incautiously 
introduced, excited profound discontent in the ranks, 
and the American war instead of strengthening had 
immensely impaired the military spirit. In. ge nera l a 
c onsiderable, period of active service in a foreign country 
effectual^ extinguishes all political feeling in an army, 
anTS^s it such a degree of military discipline and 
eRthuisiaigm that, under a good commander, there is 
little dyiger. of .the, contiigion of civil agitation pene- 

But the American war being 
conducted on the part of France mainly by sea, the 


^ Mme. de Consid. sur M. GbSrest. See, too, Bocqnain, 

fa Biv. i. 111. An excellent -and pp. 431-445. 
very detailed account of the pro- ^ Qrimin et Diderot, M4m, 
cee^gs of the Notables will be Hist vii. 036. 

(ouad m the valuable history of 
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French anny hi America had ito opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing itself in the field, and remained almost 
inactive in the centre of a great democratic revolution. 
It returned to France saturated with republican ideas, 

^ and folly prepared to receive the seed which was so 
abundantly sc^tered. The division of classes ^at 
separated the Irench officers from the soldiers made 
the latter peculiarly open to democratic appeals, and 
this division had very recently been aggravated. As 
late as 1781, in the reaction that followed the fall of 
Necker, the Government had committed the amazing 
foHy ofjssuing an ordinance excluding ‘ rotnriers ’ even 
from the rank of sub-lieutenant, and providing that no 
c^cer could obtain the rank of captain who had not 
been noble for four generations. It would be impossible 
to conceive an enactment showing a more complete 
ignorance of the tendencies of the time, and it was one 
of the great causes of the disorganisation of the army.^ 
The evil was more keenly felt on account of the enor¬ 
mous and scandalous multiplication of posts of high 
rank, created ii\ order to be sold, and reserved for the 
privileged orders. Dubois-0ranc6, who took a leading 
part in the military organisation of the Revolution, 
deolared that in 1789 there were more than twelve 
hundred general officers in the French army j that since 
the ministry of Choiseul nearly every regiment had 
been divided for the express purpose of multiplying its 
officers; that the number of the superior officers had 
been in fact quadrupled, and that military grades had 
been created, sold, and distributed with such reckless 
profusion that, in one day, four thousand children had 
been made captains without troops and without any 
prospect of obtaining them.* 

-i- 

* Compare Bocquain, pp. 396, ‘ Dubois-Crami, par Jung, i. 

B97; OhSrest, i. 14-^; S4gur, 91,107-110. 
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Joseph II., shortljf before his death, iold Segur that 
the French Ministers had committed a great ejror in 
declining tcf throw themselves into the Eastern war, for 
the* Parliament would then have been unable to refuse 
money to the King, and the ardour of the nation'would 
haye expended itself in the field of foreign rfjonquest.^ 
The judgment was not a disinterested one, nor was it 
that of a really wise man; but it is at least possible 
that a foreign war might have restored the efficiency 
of the army, preserved it from the contagion of the 
Eevolution, and raised up some popular and trusted 
general on whom the Government might have; relied. 
40,000 or 50,000 men under a commander like Turenne 
or Cond6 might have given a very different aspect to 
Parisian politics. 

On the dissolution of the Notables, the Parliament 
of Paris became the chief centre of the thickening drama 
of French politics. While the Notables were still sit¬ 
ting, it had registered a new loai^ of sixty millions; and 
it now without difficulty registered the edicts which the 
Notables had recommended for the Oi^jtablishment of^ 
the provincial Assemblies, for free trade in corn, and 
for the abolition of the corv^es ; but when the Govern¬ 
ment put forward a scheme for additional taxation in 
the form of a stamp duty and of a general land tax, the 
old parliamentary opposition was at once renewed. The 
Parliament denounced the extravagance of th6 Court, 
attempted without success to extort a detailed account 
of the public expenditure, disobeyed the peremptory 
order of the King to register the stamp duty, and finally 
took the momentous step of petitioning the King to 
convoke the States-General before imposing any new 
tax upon his .people. The Government, startled and as 
usual vacillating, witlxjut giving any answer to the 

' SSgur, M&m, et Souvenirs, iii. 65S. 
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petition of the Parliament, withdidew for the present the 
stamp which had been first proposed, but sent back 
the land tax with peremptory orders to regisW it. The 
Parliament with still greater emphasis persisted in* its 
, resolution. It complained that it had vainly sought 
for information sjiowing the necessity of imposing a new 
and disastrous tax after fiv^ years of peace. It declaredi 
that the nation alone through the States-General had] 
the rights of imposing new taxes, and it again petitioned! 
the King to convoke that body. 

It would be difficult to conceive a step of more tre¬ 
mendous significance and importance. As the Court 
of Peers sat with the Parliament, the two corporations 
representing with the highest authority the privileged 
classes now demanded the convocation of the States- 
General ; repudiated formally the absolute power of the^ 
Crown, as it had existed for centuries, and branded as 
illegitimate the method of taxation which had been uni¬ 
formly pursued in France for about three hundred years.^ 
The act of the Parliament was an act of rebellion. Its 
motives were prpbahly very mingled ; but its popularity 
had never been so great. The Government resorted ii) 
the old measure of a bed of justice, and the edicts esta¬ 
blishing the stamp duty and the land tax were duly 
registered at Versailles. Next day the magistrates 
formally declared the registration by a bed of justice 
null and illegal. 

The war was thus openly declared, and fierce mani¬ 
festations of popular applause showed that the Parlia¬ 
ment had won the public feeling of Paris altogether 
to its side. The Parliament, pushing its advantages, 
ordered an inquiry into the administration of Calonne, 
pronounced the edicts for a stamp duty apd a land ta^ 


' See Moonier, Hepherches sw les Causes qui (mi Us 
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*null and illegal/ an^issued a strong protest against 
tlieir publication. The Government responded by exil- 
ingjbhe Parliament to Troyes. 

■ Tbe conflict resembled those in the preceding reign, 
but the spirit of agitation and independence in the 
country had enormously increased, and the aspect of 
Paris in the autumn of 1787 was almost that of a revo¬ 
lution. In the streets, in the theatres, around the chief 
public buildings there were demonstrations of tjji© most 
alarming kind. The Government at once closed the 
clubs, and the streets were patrolled by a large military 
force. The Gour des Comptes, the Cour des Ai(^es, and 
the Chatelet, the three law courts that ranked next 
after the Parliament of Paris, all supported that body 
and petitioned for its recall, and the two former strongly 
asserted the new and astonishing doctrine that the King 
could not impose taxes by his edicts, and that the assent 
of the States-General was necessary to their validity. 
All the provincial Parliaments assumed an attitude of 
the most virulent hostility, demanding the recall of the 
Parliament to Paris, the impeachment oj^Calonne, above 
all the convocation of the States-General. Serious 
measures of retrenchment had lately been adopted in 
the Palace, but the denunciation of Court and courtiers 
was unabated. The language employed had all the 
violence of revolution, and it was employed by the 
magistracy of France, by grave judicial bodies which 
^ were the most authorised exponents of the law. Once 
more, as on so many previous occasions, the Govern¬ 
ment flinched before opposition, and thereby fatally 
weakened its authority. It entered into a negotiation 
with the exiled Parliament, and agreed on certain 
conditions to^ recall it to Paris. The Parliament, in 
flagrant violation of tha- new doctrine it had just pro¬ 
fessed about its own incapacity in matters of taxation, 
agreed to prolong for two more /ears the second 
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‘twentieth,’ and to extend it tb the clergy, who had 
hitherto been exempt, while the Government on their 
side abandoned the two obnoxious taxes. ^All attempts 
to abolish on a large scale the exemptions of" the 
privileged classes, and to impose additional taxation 
sufficient^ to restore the finances, were for the present 
suspended. 

The Parliament returned to Paris in September 
1787 aipid great manifestations of popular triumph and 
applause, more than ever confirmed in its attitude of 
resistance to the Court, more than ever determined to 
maintain that political character which a long course of 
events had so strangely given to a body which was 
naturally purely magisterial or judicial. It is not sur- 
. prising under these circumstances that the truce should 
have been hollow and short. The clubs were still kept 
closed and the troops prepared for action. The King 
annulled the order for an inquiry into the administra¬ 
tion of Calonne, and there were .rumours of a possible 
coup dJetat. Money was absolutely wanted, and as the 
Parliament refused its assent to now taxes, it was ne- 
cessary again to borrow. The Ministers dreaded greatly 
the convocation of the Statcs-General, which would at 
once give a totally new character to the Government of 
France, but they saw that it had become inevitable, and 
all that could be hoped for was a postponement. Brienne 
now pioposed a loan of no less than 420 millions of 
francs to be issued by instalments over five years, at the 
end of which period he promised that the States-General 
should be convoked. All efforts to obtain a ministerial 
majority in the Parliament proved vain, and on No¬ 
vember 19 after a long and anxious debate the King 
authoritatively forced the edict for the loap through, by 
a bed of justice. The Duke of Gileans protested against 
this act as illegal, and next day the Parliament issued a 
similar protest. “^The King ordered the register con- 
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taining their protest to te destroyed; banished the Duke 
of Orleans to the’country, and imprisoned two active 
menabers of* the Parliament by letters of * cachet.* 
The'Parliament protested against these measures and 
against all use of letters of ‘cachet.’ The provincial 
Parliaments' at once joined in the fray, and jt was at 
this time that Mirabeau wrote, ‘Fraime is ripe for a 
revolution.’ As might have been expected, the Govern¬ 
ment loan was completely discredited by these proceed¬ 
ings and proved a total failure. 

Two facts, somewhat apart from the chief current of 
events, must here be noticed. The Government, para¬ 
lysed by internal dissensions, was obliged to acquiesce 
in the complete destruction of the French influence in 
Holland by the Prussian invasion, and the restoration 
of the House of Orange to full power under an Anglo- 
Prussian guarantee ; and civil rights were at last con¬ 
ceded to the Protestants of France. The last measure 
had been advocated before the Notables by Lafayette 
and the Bishop of Langres, and ha*d been very favourably 
received. Brienne, among whose faults intblerance 
cannot be reckoned, issued an edict for carrying it into 
effect, and after some violent opposition it was registered 
by the Parliament in January 1788. 

The main conflict, however, continued without abate¬ 
ment. It is extremely curious to observe how, at this 
advanced stage, thfe , popular and revolutionary, move- 
ment was mainly guided by privileged bodies who were 
rosisting additional taxation which was absolutely neces- 
BWVWP jcontending for an exemption from taxa¬ 
tion which was the most odious and indefensible of 
pmil^ges. and who nevertheless by their revolt against 
tEetheory of absolute monarchy and by their de¬ 
mand for the’ States-Gpneral had attained to the high-, 
est degree of popularity. It was this circumstance 
which explains the remarkable uncertainty of the fore- 

voL, VI. y 
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cast of at least one most competent observer. Arthur 
Youi \5 in the autumn of 1787 noticed how the best 
judges in France clearly foresaw that they were Oil the 
eve of some great revolution in the Government, that 
a bahkruptcy was probable if not inevitable, that the 
States-Gjjineral ,|ilone could grapple with the evil, and 
that unless ‘ some master hand of very superior talent 
and inflexible courage was found at the helm, to guide 
events instead of being driven by them,’ a great cata¬ 
strophe was probable. Having fliithfully recorded these 
opinions, he adds his own judgment. ‘ All agree that 
the States of the kingdom cannot assemble without 
more liberty being the consequence, but I meet with 
so few men who have any just ideas of freedom that I 
question much the species of ihis new liberty which is 
to arise. They know not how to value the privileges of 
the people; as to the nobility and the clergy, if a i*evo- 
lution added anything to their scale I think it would do 
more mischief than good.’ * 

The King must by this time have clearly seen the 
mistake that hq, had made in restoring, contrary to the 
judgment of both Turgot and Voltaire, the Parliaments 
which had been abolished by his predecessor. The ne¬ 
cessity of obtaining their assent had no doubt qualified 
the despotism of the monarchy and had given France 
a kind of constitution, but no constitution could have 
possibly been less adapted to her wants. Two reforms 
were of the most pressing and urgent necessity. If 
bankruptcy was to be averted, it w'as absolutely neces- 
saiy that new taxation should without delay be imposed 
on the privileged classes; and it was scarcely less neces¬ 
sary that the feudal system should be speedily com¬ 
muted. But to both of these reforms the Parliaments 
were insuperable obstacles. They were aristocratic, 


’ Young’s Tour. Pinkerton, iv. 140. 
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privileged, judicial bocl|b8, consisting of men who were 
nearly all lai^fiowners, who themselves enjoyed th® ex¬ 
emptions from taxation which it was necessary to abo¬ 
lish, who had for the most part purchased their privileges 
with money, and who had all the natural leaning of 
judicial bodies towards tradition, precedijnt, antiquated 
forms of property and rights. Their circumstances, 
their professional habits of thought, the narrowness pro¬ 
duced by their purely legal education, all made them 
peculiarly unfit to exercise, in the interests of the entire 
community, a controlling influence over the vast and 
various field of legislation, and being much smaller 
bodies than the nobles and the clergy, the corporate 
spirit that pervaded them was much more concentrated 
and intense.^ It is impossible to read the account of 
the proceedings of the provincial Assemblies through¬ 
out France, in the years before the Eevolution, without 
being struck with the degree in which enlightened, re¬ 
forming, and humane principles had begun to pervade 
the privileged classes. But the conservatism .of the > 
Parliament was much more than the coaiservatism of 
an aristocracy. It was the conservatism of judges ; of * 
judges who had purchased their position; of judges who 
were in the highest degree tenacious of their privileges; 
of judges who claimed an absolute right of veto. The 
conflicts under Lewis XV. had accustomed a large and 
able section of the Parliament to habits of systematic 
opposition, and to extreme jealousy of the Crown, and 
the events of the last few years had greatly strength¬ 
ened these feelings. The provincial Assemblies of Necker 
were manifestly intended to supersede the political im¬ 
portance of the Parliaments. Necker himself had stated 
his anxiety to veduce them to purely judicial functions, 
and the assembly of thft' Notables was clearly meant 


‘ See some excellent remarks on this In Mackintosh, Vindicica 
QalliccB, pp. 103,104. 
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to counterbalance the influenck of the Parliament of 
Parish 

And while the Parliaments were manifestly ur^St to 
(carry out the most indispensable reforms, their opposi^- 
ftion was peculiarly dangerous. It is in the highest 
degree inexpec^ient that magisterial and judicial bodies 
should take a leading part in politics, and a systematic 
' opposition to the Government conducted by the chief 
exponents of the law is of all oppositions the worst. It 
is the most dangerous, unnatural, and demoralising; 
the most fitted to lower the respect both for law and 
for government. Few causes contributed so much as 
the parliamentary opposition to break up the compact 
edifice of the French monarchy, to sap the ancient and 
deep-rooted traditions of obedience and loyalty. 

The whole question of the relations of the Parlia¬ 
ments to the Crown was still unsettled. On the one 
side was the royal dootiiiie, confirmed by a long series 
of precedents, that the King had the right by holding a 
bed of justice to overthrow the plainest wishes of his 
Parliaments. , On the other was the parliamentary doc¬ 
trine that no measure was obligatory which had not 
been submitted to the deliberations, and had not received 
the free assent, of no less than thirteen Parliaments. 
The first doctrine led dii’ectly to despotism. -The second 
led no less clearly to anarchy, and, as the King bitterly 
said, it would convert the monarchy of France into ‘ an 
aristocracy of magistrates.’ x^^nd now the Parliament 
of Paris had gone still further, and destroyed both its 
own authoiity and that of the Sovereign, by declaring 
that no tax could be legitimately imposed on France 
except by the States-General. 

The word had gone forth, and it was impossible to 
recall it. From all sides tha spirit of discontent was 
rising with the suddenness of a tropical storm, over¬ 
casting a political sky which but a few months before 
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liad appeared almost Jk^itliout a cloud.' The right of 
registering edicts by % bed of justice; the right of 
arbilyary imprisonment and exiles the right of imposing 
taxes by a royal edict, had been for generations undis¬ 
puted. The body which was now spoken of as an in¬ 
dispensable agent of taxation had met just four times in 
three hundred years, and none of the^o later States- 
General had claimed the power which the Parliament 
attributed to them. Whether the Parliament in launch¬ 
ing its new doctrine had merely sought for a ready 
weapon against the Crown, or whether it believed that 
a body in which the privileged orders had hitherto had 
an indisj)utable ascendency would be more favourable 
t-o its interests than assemblies which were at present 
mainly or partly nominated by the Crown, it is im¬ 
possible to say. It is at least certain that the seed fell 
on a soil that was prepared to receive it, and it rapidly 
became the doctrine of the most active classes in France 
that the States-Geiieral formed an essential part of 
the French Government, and thal) they should exercise 
habitually the same powers as the Parliament bf Eng¬ 
land, It is no less certain that the Parliaments gave a 
mighty impulse to a movement which in a few months 
swept away every vestige of their own privileges and 
powers, and in a few years brought some of the most 
conspicuous of their leaders to the guillotine. 

It is not surprising, it is certainly not unpardonable, 
that the King should have looked with much dislike on 
the demand for the States-General. Though his govern¬ 
ment had shown deplorable weakness and vacillation, he 
had exercised his powers with uniform moderation and 
with an earnest desire for reform. The abolition of the 
‘ corv6es,* of tprture before trial, of serfdom on the royal 
domains; the reforms that had been introduced into the 
hospitals and prisons; the civil rights conceded to Pro¬ 
testants : the considerable economies* that had lately 
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been made at the Court; the r^uoval of the restrictions 
on the commerce of corn and wme; the large and libe¬ 
ral system of provincial and parochial selV-govern;n©nt 
which had been established, and his avowed determina¬ 
tion 'to put an end to the unjust exemptions from taxa¬ 
tion, sufficiently show the spirit of liis reign. The 
parliamentary opposition seemed to him in a high degree 
ungrateful, as it was carried on by bodies which he had 
himself of his own free wo* 11 restored; and selfish, as it 
was a slruggle for class privileges by a section of the 
privileged class; and he probably underrated the strength 
and depth of the national discontent that sustained it. 
But although he desired to exercise bis rightful powers 
mildly and moderately, he desired also to transmit them 
unimpaired to his successors. ' It was evident that they 
were being one by one assailed. The dark unknown 
future of the States-Geiieral, with the dangerous ques¬ 
tions that were certain to arise relating to their powers 
and their composition and to the possible transformation 
of the monarchy, filled him with alarm. When it ap¬ 
peared necessary, he consented, indeed, to promise the 
convocation of that body, and there was not the smallest 
reason to believe that he would fail in his promise; but 
he asserted strongly that as King of France it was for 
him and for him alone to summon it; his language in 
promising it seemed to foreshadow an assembly that 
would be rather consultative than legislative; and he 
postponed the convocation till 1791. 

By that time it was hoped that the present efferves¬ 
cence would have subsided, and the provincial, municipal, 
and parochial councils which had been lately established 
would have taken root. It must not be forgotten that 
three-fourths of France was now passing through a great 
and fundamental change of administration. The absolute 
power which had once been exercised by the intendanta 
had been taken asvay. The old routine of administra- 
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tion had been suddenbl broken. New assemblies with 
large functiogis of local government had been ci«ated. 
Pro'^finces which were totally unaccustomed to self- 
government and had long been sunk in a profound 
political apathy were violently distuibed by a great ex- 
peuiment in government; by the agitation ol popular 
election ; by the rise of untried men to power; by the 
inevitable conflict between the supporters of the old and 
of the new order. The proceedings of tlie new pi^^vincial 
Assemblies were on the whole very encouraging, and 
showed great promise of usefulness; there was every 
reason to hope that a real step had been taken towards 
putting an end to the chaos of heterogeneous and 
conflicting administrations whicli had made the govern¬ 
ment of France so difficult, but as yet everything was in 
a state of transition. When the new provincial bodies 
were consolidated, they might bear a great part in the 
election of the States-General. 

If time had not been pressing, if the finances had 
been in such a condition that a groat and radical.change 
in the system of taxation had not been a matter of im¬ 
mediate necessity, the policy of the Government would 
probably have been a wise one, and a national repre¬ 
sentation might have arisen securely and tranquilly out 
of local self-government. But this essential condition 
was wanting. With the failure of the loan it was 
becoming evident that the Government must choose 
between bankruptcy and the discovery of some method 
of uniform and productive taxation which would put an 
end to the innumerable exemptions of classes, provinces, 
and towns. But what chance was there of such a reform 
when, in order to effect it, it was necessary to obtain the 
assent of the Parliament of Paris, of the provincial 
Parliaments, of the Payfe’ d’Etat, and perhaps also of the 
Cours des Comptes and of the Cours d^s Aides ? * 

* See Neoker, CEuvres, ix. 46,47# 
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The situation became almo^ daily more tense, and 
the lungnage of the hostile parties was such that re¬ 
conciliation seemed impossible. It was becoming ^more 
and, more evident to Brienne that it was necessary 
to do again, but under circumstances infinitely more 
dangeroiiS and., difficult, what had been done by-the 
chancellor Maupeou in the last reign. The word bank¬ 
ruptcy was now in every mouth. Incendiary placards 
appeared on the walls of Paris. The Queen as the 
special patron of Brienne was growing daily more un¬ 
popular, and was accused of exercising a preponderating 
influence in the councils. Troops were pouring from 
the provinces into Paris, and tliere were all the signs of 
a coming conflict. On May, 5, 1788, the first great 
blow was struck, wJicn two of the most conspicuous 
opponents of the Court w'ere by order of the King 
arrested by soldiers in the midst of the Parliament. On 
May 8, the Parliament was summoned to Versailles, 
and the King proceeded to hold a bed of justice. After 
severely and angrily rebuking the Parliament for its 
conduct during the past year, he ordered six edicts to 
be read and registered, wliich annihilated its political, 
and greatly restricted its judicial, functions. By the 
first two edicts a number of new law courts were in¬ 
stituted, to which all civil and criminal cases hitherto 
tried by the Parliaments were transferred, except civil 
cases of over twenty thousand livres, and criminal cases 
relating to the privileged orders of nobles and eccle¬ 
siastics. The number of members in the Parliaments 
was greatly reduced. The third and fourth edicts were 
intended, like the abolition of the venality of offices in 
the time of Maupeou, to conciliate the genuine reformers. 
They abolished the * tribunals of exception ’ and torture 
after condemnation.* The fifth edict, which-was the 


• The ‘ Question ^r6paratoire ’ 1780, but the ‘ Questionpr^alable* 

had been abolished by Necker in was not abolished till 1788^ and 
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most important, constituted a new tribunal with the 
sole right verifying and registering laws for the 
kingdom. It was to be called the ‘ Cour Pl6ni6re/ and 
to be composed of a number of great dignitaries selected 
by the King. It was to have the power of remonstrance, 
but the King was to have the right* of overcoming 
its resistance by the usual method of a bed of justice, 
and he was to have an independent and exclusive power 
of borrowing. If new taxes were required before the 
assembly of the States-General, they were to be registered 
by the * Cour Pleniere,’ but this registration was only 
to have a provisional effect till the States-General had 
actually met. The taxes were then to be definitely 
enacted by the King ‘ on the deliberations ’ of that body. 
The sixth edict forbade the Parliaments to unite on any 
subject, public or private, till further orders.* 

Such was the new constitution or form of govern¬ 
ment imposed on Prance by the sole and despotic 
authority of the King. All consideration of its in¬ 
trinsic merits and defects appeared insignificant in 
comparison to this fact, audit was immediately followed 
by an aristocratic revolt which was the prelude of the 
democratic Kevolution of 1789. Even the promise of 
a more speedy convocation of the States-General had 
no effect in mitigating the blow, and the language in 
which it was announced was understood to imply that 
the Government intended this body to be little more 
than the assembly of Notables and invested merely with 


even then the King reserved his 
right to restore it if, after a 
few years’ experience, the judges 
pronounced it oecessary. The 
* Question preparatoire ’ waa tor¬ 
ture for the purpose of compelling 
the accused person to avow his 
crime. The * Question prdalable ’ 


was torture applied after con- 
demnation, for the purpose of 
compelling the condemned man 
to name his accomplices.— 
Gh^rest, Chute de VAncien Bi- 
gime, i. 464, 466. 

* Bocqiwn, pp. 468, 469. 
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consultative powers. The Parl^ment protested vehe* 
mently against its own extinction, and tho various law 
courts in Paris pronounced all that had been done to be 
illegal, while throughout the country provincial Parlia¬ 
ments assembled in defiance of the royal mandate, and 
issued proclamations which in various forms and with 
various degrees of emphasis were direct appeals to 
revolution. The members declared any Frenchman 
* infamous and a trjiitor to his country ’ who accepted 
ofilce in the new tribunals ‘ illegally established,’ bound 
themselves in some places by oath never to lend them¬ 
selves directly or indirectly to carrying out the new 
edicts, stigmatised the ministers who had advised the 
late mealsures as ‘ traitors to i^he King and the nation,’ 
and pronounced the ascription of despotic power to the 
Sovereign to be contrary to the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. ‘The people,’ said the Parliament of 
Toulouse, * having no longer any barrier between them¬ 
selves and the King, .there remains to them only the 
consciousness of their strength.’ ^ 

Were theses idle words ? Could the Parliaments, 
could the gentry of the country who were virtually in 
a state of insurrection, count upon popular support? 
The question was a difficult and an all-important one, 
but it seemed at first probable that it would be answered 
in the affirmative. The whole legal profession, nearly 
all the jiiiblic writers of Franco, seemed on the side of 
the Parliaments. Paris was surging and seething with 
indignation, but as yet kept down by an overwhelming 
military force, while the great mass of the peasantry 
in large districts seemed prepared to take arms in 
defence of their provincial Parliaments. There was 
scarcely any province where the new edicts'^did not pro¬ 
duce riots, and in some province^ these riots amounted 


> Booquain, p. 472. 
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to insurrection. In Plu the people compelled by force 
the ejected^magistrals to resume their seat^ In 
Brittany the abolition of the Parliament was violently 
resisted. Almost the whole province was under arms, 
and a number of Breton noblemen were thrown into 
prison for petitioning and protesting gainst 4;he aboli¬ 
tion. In Dauphine, the tocsin soundeofrom the church 
towers, and thousands of peasantry from the mountains 
took arms to defend their provincial liberties* There 
were furious and bloody conflicts with the soldiers, and 
the insurgents so far succeeded that the Government 
consented in this province to make terms wdth them, 
and even to restore the old provincial States which had 
not existed for a century and a half. 

There were grave signs of discontent among the 
officers of the army, and all justice was suspended by 
the impossibility of finding lawyers to serve in the new 
courts. Even the clergy refused to support Brienne and 
to vote the subsidies he expected. Bishops formally 
protested against the extinction of the Parliaments and 
the establishment of the ‘ Cour Pleniciye,’ denied that 
taxes could be imposed by the will of the Sovereign, 
and joined with the rest of the nation in demanding the 
States-General.' 

Deserted by almost all in whom he trusted, Brienne 
at last bowed before the storm. On August 8, 1788, 
the nation was startled by a decree suspending the new 
‘ Cour Pleniere,’ and convoking the States-General for 
May 1, 1789. A week later the calamity came which 
had long been dreaded, and the Government acknow¬ 
ledged and declared its bankruptcy, ordering that 
for six weeks the payments of the State should be 

partially made in paper with a forced circulation. On 

- •-> - 

' Boequain, Michelet, Sismon- empSchi Us Frart^ais de devenir 
di. See, too, Mounier, Re- libres, i. 44,45. 
cherches sur les Causes qui out 
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August 25, Brienne resigned his'wDffice amid a storm of 
execration, and Neoker was once more called to the 
management of the finances. /, 

He undertook the task reluctantly, for he well 
knew that it was a hopeless one, and that the fifteen 
precious months, which had been wasted under Brienpe 
had ruined all prospect of a peaceful solution. He 
found not more than a few hundred thousand francs in 
the treasury, the taxes anticipated, credit absolutely 
ruined, even the funds which had been recently sub¬ 
scribed for the hospitals fraudulently seized by the late 
Minister,* several millions of francs required for the 
first week. The confidence, however, inspired by his 
name restored the State to pivency. With a rare 
patriotism he pledged his whole private fortune for 
the public payments, and a number of large capitalists 
rallied around him. In one morning the public funds 
rose thirty per cent.® The exiles were recalled. The 
many persons who had been Hung into prison during 
the late troubles were released, and the suppressed 
Parliaments we^e once more restored. 

The constant flucturations of policy, the alternate 
violence and concession during the last few years,’ had 
by this time produced an agitation in France, which it 
was impossible to repress, and extremely difficult to 
guide. The traditional feelings of loyalty and respect 
had been fatally impaired. The privileged classes had 
been separated from the Throne and driven into violent 
opposition, while the appearance of union among them 
was very deceptive. The nobles, who had caught much 
of the spirit of the philosophic movement, were in 
general very anti-clerical, while among the clergy the 
Bishops and the cures were greatly divided. In the 


* Sismon^i, xxi. 257. 

* Mme. de Stael, Cons, sur la B4v. i. 159. 
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autumn of 1787, Arttiur Young painted the situation 
in a singly phrase: A great ferment amongst all 
raises of men, who are eager for some change without 
knowing what to look to or hope for/ * and the agita¬ 
tion was enormously increased when the Parliament of 
Palis, stultifying its whole history, ^eclared that no 
tax could be legitimately imposed without the con¬ 
sent of the people by the States-General, and when 
Biienne in the name of the King had promised the 
speedy convocation of that body. It had not been as¬ 
sembled since 1614, and the prospect filled France with 
the wildest hopes. The question at once rose, in what 
form it was to assemble. The former States-General 
had met at a time when the democracy of France was 
in its infancy; the third order had only a little more 
than a third part of the representation,^ and the three 
oi’ders voted separately, so that the two privileged 
orders whenever they wore united could command the 
situation. The same custom qf the three orders de¬ 
liberating apart, had subsisted in all the ancient pro¬ 
vincial States, with the exception ofth^t of Languedoc, 
^here the three orders formed only a single chamber 
and voted together, and where the number of the 
deputies of the third estate was equal to that of the 
nobles and clergy combined. We have seen how the 
example of Languedoc was proposed for adoption by 
Fenelon, and how it was actually adopted in'the pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies, that were formed by Necker in 
1778, and by Brienne in 1787.® In the face of the 
growing importance of the commons, it was plain that 


* Pinkerton, iv. 140. and 134 ; in those oi 1566,150, 

* In the States-General of 72, and 104. (Euvrea de Necker^ 
1614 there were 192 bou]^eois, ix. 72. 

132 nobles, and 140 ecclesias- * Lavergne, AssembUs Prov-m- 
ties; in the States-General of dales, pp. 15, 16; Mme. da 
1588 the numbers were 191,104, Sta51, Cons, sur la B4v. i. 170. 
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the third order would never be Content with the posi¬ 
tion it^held in the States-General of 1614. • 

It would have probably been better if the ISng 
had settled by his own authority the form in which the 
States-General should meet; but this was not done, 
and Brieline gave an enormous scope to political dis¬ 
cussion, and also virtually abandoned the authority of 
the Crown by formally inviting the opinion of all the 
writers t-nd bodies corporate in the kingdom, on the 
subject. Necker, adopting a similar policy, again 
assembled the Notables to discuss the qutjstion. They 
were emphatically in favour of the precedent of 1614, 
and the, Parliament of Paris took the same view, 
though it soon after, alarmed by the unpopularity of 
its advice, partially receded, stating that neither law 
nor constant usage fixed the number of each order, 
and that the decision must rest with the King. But 
the immense force of public opinion, expressing itself 
by innumerable pamphlets, memoirs, and petitions 
pouring,in from every province and town, now turned 
with irresistible power in the democratic direction. 
Rousseau had specially denounced the old constitution 
of the States-General; and it was sufficiently obvious 
that if the two privileged orders had a complete as¬ 
cendency, the very reforms which were most needed 
might never be carried. The Abbe vSieyes in a boot' 
which produced an immense impression, and of which 
30,000 copies were sold in three weeks, urged that the 
third estate, or commons, had hitherto been nothing, 
and that it ought to be supreme; and the question 
immediately became the most pressing in French poli¬ 
tics. The long indecision on the subject was especially 
unfortunate, and it was one great cause of the demo¬ 
cratic and levelling direction which the stream now 
took. 

Immediately after the separation of the Notables, 
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all the princes, with tj^e exception of the Duke of Or- 
leansi' signed#a memorial to the King, in which, ki the 
namft of the nobles, they protested against any deviation 
from the forms of 1614, and asserted that the wrij^ings 
which were pouring in from almost every corporation 
in France showed clearly that a spirit of*reason^d insub- 
ordinsition and contempt for the laws was abroad. If, 
they continued, the ancient privileges of the two upper 
orders in the States-General were curtailed, thosb orders 
would have a right to refuse to confirm their degradation 
by appearing in that body, and they might dispute the 
legality of its proceedings.^ 

At last, after some hesitation, a royal edict, on 
December 27, partially solved tlie question. The King 
decided, in opposition to the opinion of the majority of 
the Notables, that the commons should have a double 
representation, thus making their representatives equal 
in number to those of the two other orders united. 
Such an increase of numbers was of no importance if 
the three orders voted separately, but if they voted 
either habitually or occasionally together it was of the 
utmost consequence. But this vital question of separate 
or joint voting was left undecided, to be settled only 
when the States-Genei'al met; and it continued to divide 
France fiercely, and to dig a chasm between the privi¬ 
leged orders and the people. By a report of the same 
council the King announced the future suppression of 
letters of ‘ cachet,’ the establishment of libeity of the 
Press, and a periodic meeting of the States-General for 
the revision of the finances.® 

. This was followed, on January 24, 1789, by royal 

letters prescribing the method of election for the States- 

General. The precedent of 1614 was in its main out- 
_ u. _ 

* Siraiondi, xxi. 279,280. See, ii. 196-207. 
too, on the deliberations of the “ Mme. 'de Stael, Cenr^idira^ 

Notables on this subject, Ohfirest tions sur la Bfvolution, i. 177. 
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lines followed, with some considerable enlargements 
that rhad been recommended ^by the Notables. The . 
nobles and the ecclesiastics of all classes were to< elect 

r 

their representatives separately and directly. The elec¬ 
tions for the commons, or third estate, were to be con¬ 
ducted ^511 a different and complicated system. .The 
suffrage was almost universal, a vote being given to 
every Frenchman who was twenty-five years old, who 
had a settled abode and who paid direct taxes; but 
these voters were not to vote directly for members of 
the States-General, but for members of numerous elec¬ 
toral bodies, to whom the ultimate choice was entrusted. 
The-elections were so arranged that those of the pro¬ 
vinces were to be completed before those of Paris 
began. 

The months that followed were among the most 
^agitated and critical that France had ever undergone, 
and it was at this time that the revolutionary spirit, 
which had hitherto been almost confined to the great 
centres of population, began to peiwade the whole 
country. To the beat and most sagacious judges, the 
conduct of Necker dming this crisis has appeared very 
blamable; and to his grave faults of judgment and 
character they have attributed much of the calamities 
that followed. History is full of examples of men who, 
possessing to an eminent degree certain intellectual and 
moral*qualities of the highest value, were placed by 
an unhappy fate in situations where those particular 
qualities were almost wholly useless, and where a totally 
different set were urgently required. Such was at this 
time the position of Necker. In a regular parliamen¬ 
tary Government he might have been an excellent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a safe, sound, and 
sagacious Prime Minister; buo he had nothing of that 
dazzling personality which can fascinate and lead great 
masses of excited men; nothing of that spirit of com*^ 
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roand, daring, and ini/iative, which was at this time.^ 
imperatively jieede'd. French public opinion wa^now' 
like A ship driven before a furious gale, with no hand 
at th*e helm. Everything was undecided and in question 
—the nature of the States-General, the limit of Iheir 
po'^ers, the reforms they were to effect. Tb^ nation 
was seething with agitation, maddened \}y Utopias and 
subversive political iheoi’ies, wliich were disseminated 
through a thousand channels and through evwy pro¬ 
vince. As there had been no States-General since 
1614, there was a total want of political experience; 
and there were none of the party lines, organisations, 
and traditions, which in a settled parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment at once direct and restrain the torrent of opinion. 

It was pre-eminently a time when a great minister 
would have boldly assumed the direction of opinion, 
placed a clear programme before the electors, defined 
and limited the reforms which he meant to ask the 
States-General to sanction. But Nccker adopted a 
totally different course. He had no sympathy with the 
principles of the ‘ Contrat Social,’ wb,ich were now 
dominant in France, and he had a strong constitutional 
dislike to all revolutionary changes. Considering, he 
has himself said, the dangers attending great political 
changes, the difficulty of forecasting their issue and of 
regulating their course, he would never have convoked 
the States-General had he not found that body solemnly 
promised under his predecessor. If he (jould have 
followed his own wishes he would have occupied him¬ 
self in carrying out, with the assistance of the pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies, a long series of administrative 
reforms which might have greatly ameliorated the con¬ 
dition of th^ country without producing any strong 
passions or convulsions*^ Such a policy \va8 no longer 


* (Ewores de Necher, ix. 38, 99. 
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open to him, but he determin^, at least, to restrict 
as mi;ich as possible the circle^ of his action, and ix) 
postpone, if he could not avoid, the most important 
decisions. 

Timid, irresolute, and cautious to a fault, it was the 
characte?? of his mind to see with special clearness the 
possible dangers and evils of any course that was pro¬ 
posed, and he shrank instinctively from any step which, 
by bringing him into opposition to strong currents 
of opinion, might imperil the high degree of esteem 
which he enjoyed and to which he most tenaciously 
clung. By assembling the Notables he had shown that 
he had no fixed policy of his own on the great question 
of the composition of the Statps-General, and it was 
now his iuanifest policy to ask advice on all sides, to 
commit himself to notliing, and to leave the nation to 
find its own way and to frame its own programme. 
Even after the elections had been completed, he dis¬ 
played the same fatql inaction.. The States-General, 
from the complete inexperience of their members, and 
from the circuiipstances of excitement under which they 
^were elected, required more than almost any other 
Parliament firm and skilful guidance. But Neclcer 
met them without any clear and definite plan; and, 
when Mirabeau, who alone possessed the talents that 
might have ridden and directed the storm, desired to 
Buppoil) him, he met the overtures of tlie great tribune 
with freezing and contemptuous indifference.* 


* See especially the M^vwires 
de Malouety i. 246, 247, 250-253, 
282, 283, 293, 297, and many 
other passages in the same work. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that Mirabeau was at this time 
a man whose character was com- 
plotely discredited, and whose 
gening was only vdry partially 


recognised. Adam Smith was 
acquainted with Necker, and he 
judged him with much severity. 
He said, ‘He is but a man of 
detail,’ and predicted that he 
would fail totally in a foremost 
plalSe. See Mackintosh, Vindte* 
Gall. p. 30. 
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'There was something of timidity, something of 
prid§, sometfiing of a kind of constitutional pedantry, 
and Something of simple miscalculation in the attitude 
he assumed. When he was remonstrated with, he^'said 
that he considered it wrong for a minister to jinterfere 
in any way with popular elections; anil when he was 
further pressed, ho added, ‘ What would you have me 
do when there is no longer any obedience j.n. any 
quarter, and when wo are not sure of the troops ? ’ ‘ 
Military discipline, indeed, was only too evidently giv¬ 
ing way, and bands of soldiers miglit be seen in the 
early summer of 1789 marching through the streets of 
Paris, shouting, ‘ Long live the Third Estate ^ ’ and ‘ We 
are the soldiers of the nation! ’ Wlien public opinion 
was so excited and disorganised, Necker deemed it best 
to temporise, to bo governed by circumstances, to wait 
until the nation had clearly detorniined i^ s wishes. To 
an undecided and desponding man, who was conscious 
that he was surrounded by onorriiea at the Court and in 
the Council, who I'new that a single false step 'might 
lead to a catastrophe, and who was confronted with the 
immediate and pressing necessity of meeting a great 
famine, such a course had an irresistible attraction, and 
it does not appear to liave been as much condemned 
by contemporaries as by posterity. Malouet, who 
has severely blamed it, aclmowledg(;s that tlie‘great 
majority of the more moderate of the politicians who 
afterwards formed the Constituent Assembly, agreed 
with Necker that the King should propose no plan and 
adopt no important measure till after the first deli¬ 
beration of the States-General.® But by leaving the 
country without control or guidance in a moment of 
supreme crisis and agitation, Necker suffered the 
revolutionary passions to acquire a force and a scope 


' M4m. de Malouet, i. 264,265. 
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which placed them beyond thp reach of any states^ 
mans^ip. 

Malouet, who was one of the most sagacious jifdges 
of this period of the llevolution, has expressed his firm 
conviction that at this time popular opinion had only 
fixed itdelf irrevocably on two points, the convocation 
of the States-Geiieral and the doubling of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Third Estate, and that the Government 
could ih all other points have effectually guided and 
limited the movement for change. The sovereign 
power still retained its authority, and it was as yet 
by no means obnoxious to the dernoci-atic party. The 
recent conflict with the Palilaments had been essen¬ 
tially a conflict between tiie Crown and the privileged 
‘ orders, in which tlie Crown was contending for a 
system of taxation which would lighten the burden of 
the people. Necker has borne an emphatic testimony 
to the complete honesty with which, both in public 
and private, the King was resolved to carry out his 
promise of convoking the States-General, though he 
must have wcK known that it would give a representa¬ 
tive character to the Government of France.* The 
doubling of the number of the representatives of the 
Third Estate, which was the first great triumph of the 
popular party, was carried out with his cordial appro- 
batioUj and contrary to the opinion of the majority of 
the Notables; and it was remarked that on this occa¬ 
sion the Queen was for the first time present at the 
Council, as she desired to give her sanction to the 
measure.® It was believed that the situation resembled 
that of Sweden under Giistavus III., when a popular 
king, supported by the democracy, engaged in a suc¬ 
cessful struggle with the privileged ordbrs. All over 


> (Ev/ores de Ifecker, ix. 38. 

* Mme. de Stael, Considerations sv/r la Rivolutumt L 180. 
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the Contihent—in Sweden, in Germany, in Poland, 
in Hungary, in ^SoheAiia, and in France—the ^iots, 
assenftblies, or parliaments which represented the pri¬ 
vileged orders had during the eighteenth century been 
hostile to reform, while Catherine, and Frederick,* and 
Jo^ph II., and Leopold of Tuscany, and Gustgvus III. 
of Sweden, and Charles III. of Spain had been the 
great reformers of their age.' The Prince who was 
afterwards Lewis XVIII., addressing the municipality 
of Paris in 1789, said that ‘ a great revolution was im¬ 
pending, and that the King by his dispositions, his I 
virtues, and his supreme rank, was its natural chief.’ ^ f 
The edict and report of December 27, 1788, were 
received with general applause,^ and Madame de Stael 
has even stated that at this late period ‘ the authority 
of the King over the minds of men was more powerful 
than ever.*^ Nor was the spell quite broken in the 
agitated weeks that followed. I have already men¬ 
tioned the remarkable fact that,all, or nearly all, the 
instructions furnished by the constituents to their re¬ 
presentatives in the States-General, wh^e urging the 
largest and most searching reforms, expressly directed 
them to mainl'yain the authority and dignity of the 
King.® 

It seeiued, indeed, as if the monarchy was the last 
of the old institutions of France which was in danger; 
but a spirit of insubordination and passion h’ad for 
some years been abroad, and the unregulated excite¬ 
ment engendered by the elections was not likely long 
to confine itself within any barriers. ‘ It was as much 

’ See on this subject Sorel, ® Malouet, M4m. i. 265. M. 
L*Europe et la Revolution Fran- Chassin, who is a violently de- 
^aiset pp. 107-13i}. mocratio writer, is obliged to 

^ Mme. de StaSl, i. 177. ■ acknowledge this fact, though 

® Bee Neoker, (Euvres, iz. 68, he tries to attenuate its import- 
78^ ance .—Qenig de la B4volutiont 

* Considerations^ i. 177,178. pp. 329, 833. 
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the fashion,’ the Prince of Ligne once said, ‘.to disobey 
under Lewis XVI. as to obfy under Lewis XIV.* 

‘ Under Lewis XIV.,’ the old Marshal Ridhelieu, said to 
Lewis XVI., ‘ no one ventured to utter a complaint; 
under Lewis XV. they spoke low; under your Majesty 
they speak aloud.’ ^ ‘ The universal spirit,* wrote 

Malouel!’, describing the elections of 1789, ‘ was thac of 
independence. Clergy, nobles, Parliament, third estate, 
all wished an increased power. . . . The nobles of the 
provinces would no longer endure the superiority of 
those of the Court. The inferior clergy wished to share 
the dignities of the higher clergy; tlie officers and sub¬ 
alterns of the army used a similar language. . . . The 
word liberty was for ever ringing in the ears of an igno¬ 
rant populace,’ and they understood it in its widest and 
most extravagant sense.^ The electoral meetings in 
every parish maintained a constant fever of excitement. 
In three or four months there are said to have been at 
least 40,000,® and they carried the spirit of agitation 
and discussion into the remotest village. At the invi¬ 
tation ••of the Government, ‘cahiers,’ representing the 
grievances anil conveying the instructions of the three 
orders, were prepared in every parish, and all over 
France the busiest brains were employed in collecting, 
comparing, and elaborating grievances. 

Innumerable newspapers sprang into existence, and 
the activity of the political press was unequalled. One 
of the most remarkable signs of the enormous intensity 
of political life in England during the .civil war and the " 
Commonwealth, is to be found in the vast literature of 
pamphlets and broadsides that was then suddenly pro¬ 
duced. In Prance and on a larger scale, the election 
of 1789 at once produced the same phenomenon, and it 


> Aubertin, p. 478. ^ de Malotiet, i. 29$, 994* 

** * Gbassin, p. 243. 
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continued‘for a long tiine without diminution. In the 
last months 1788 a|)rivate collector is said to have 
accumulated no less than 2,500 pamphlets whicli had 
recently appeared.* Arthur Young, who had known 
England in several periods of great political exciteiAent, 
had ii©ver seen anything which even faintly approached 
the activity of the French political pres^when he visited 
Paris in the summer of 1789. * The business,’ he says, 

* going forward at present in the pamphlet shops of 
Paris is incredible. I went to the Palais Royal to see 
what new things were published, and to procure a cata¬ 
logue of all. Every hour produces something new. 
Thirteen came out to-day, sixteen yesterday, and ninety- 
two last week. We think sometimes that Debrett’s 
and Stockdale’s shops in London are crowded, but they 
are mere deserts compared to Desein’s and some others 
here, in which one can scarcely squeeze from the door 
to the counter. The price of printing two years ago 
was from twenty-seven to thirty livres per sheet, but 
now it is from sixty to eighty livres. The spirit of 
reading political tracts, they say, spreads into the pro¬ 
vinces, so that all the presses of France are equally 
employed. Nineteen-twentieths of these productions 
are in favour of liberty, and generally violent against 
the clergy and nobility. ... Is it not wonderful that 
while the press teems with the most levelling and even 
seditious principles, which, put in execution,'would 
overturn iio monarchy, nothing in reply appears, and 
not the least step is taken by the Court to restrain this 
extreme licentiousness of publication? It is easy to 
conceive the spirit that must thus be raised among the 
people. But the coffee-houses in the Palais Royal pre¬ 
sent yet morQ singular and astonishing spectacles; they 
are not only crowded within, but other expectant crowds 


* Oh^ost, iL 2^. Bee, too, Ghassin, pp. 133-13 (k, 
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are at the doors and windows listening d gorge deployed 
to certain orators who from ch&rs or tabdes harangue 
each his little audience. The eagerness with \fjiich 
they are heard, and the thunder of applause they receive 
for every sentiment of more than common hardiness or 
violence against the present Government, cannot easily 
be imagined, i am all amazement at the Ministry per¬ 
mitting such nests and hotbeds of sedition and revolt, 
which dasseininate amongst the people every hour prin¬ 
ciples that by-and-by must be opposed with vigour, and 
therefore it seems little short of madness to allow the 
propagation at present.’ ^ 

Another agency, more terrible and more powerful 
than any mere political propagandism, was, however, 
now^ hastening the Itevolution. At the very time when 
the promise of the Statea-General had let loose the tor¬ 
rent of speculations, and passions, and wild hopes and 
fears, a great famine fell upon the land. A long drought 
in the summer of 17d8, and a hailstorm almost unex¬ 
ampled in the extent of its devastations, were followed 
by an extremely bad harvest and by the severest winter 
that had been known in hrance for eighty years. The 
olives, the mulberries, the chestnut forests over great 
districts were almost totally destroyed. Bread rose 
quickly to famine price. The distress was as acute in 
the towns as in the country. Manufactures and indus¬ 
try in all their forms had ah’eady suffered deeply from 
the derangement of the national finances. The English 
competition which followed the recent commercial treaty 
had almost annihilated some of its important branches 
and thrown thousands of workmen out of employment, 
and the destruction of the mulberry trees now ruined 
the silk manufacture. In Lyons alone 40,000 workmen 
employed in this industry weie left without bread. 


' Pinkerton, iv. X69. 
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Ma.ny mafeter manufacturers left the country, and count¬ 
less factoriqp were closed. Abbeville, Amien^ and 
Kouen were equally distressed, and great numbers of 
worlsmen are said to have died of literal starvation. 

Disease springing from insufficient nourishment 
rabidly spread. The roads were infested witl^ famished 
brigands. The bakers’ and butchers’ Ihops, the mills, 
the offices where duties were levied on provisions, were 
everywhere attacked. There were almost daily .conflicts 
between the soldiers and the populace, and all the great 
towns were besieged by starving countrymen seeking 
for employment. In Paris, where great public works 
had already produced an unnatural agglomeration of 
wr.rkmen, tlie number of the indigent soon tripled. In 
the single quarter of St. Antoine tliere were 30,000. 
A fourth part of the population of the city are said to 
have been driven in tbo winter of 1788-1789 to sell 
their clothes and tools and furniture, and it was easy 
on the smallest pretext to collect thousands of desperate 
and hungry men, ready to welcome any change and to 
take part in any enterprise. The freezing of the Seine 
in December greatly added to the difficulty of supplying 
the city with food. But the distress was never greater 
than at the time of the opening of the States-General. 
The whole country was disorganised by famine, and in 
the four months before the capture of the Bastille there 
had been more than 300 violent outbreaks in France.^ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of this famine among the causes of the French Bevolu- 
tion. It gave the revolutionary movement its army, 
and its iiripuTse, and its character of desperate and 
savage“earh6stness. The presence in Paris of a vast 
multitu^eTT^le and half-starving men, largely re- 


' Taine, £ta Bivolution, i. 4-14, 30, 33; phassin, pp. 292 >296; 
Michelet, xvii. 455, 456. 
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cruited from the provinces, at a time when political 
excitement was at its height, aiiti when tlje discipline 
of the'army had been fatally corrupted, amply accounts 
for the scenes of violence that followed. Whenever a 
legislative body is elected on a very low suffrage, a bad 
harvest is^ likely to have a great influence on electioijs, 
for the^minds of'men are then full of uneasiness, prone 
to change, and readily turned against the Government. 
But this, election, which was beyond all others critical 
and dangerous, took place not merely amid distress, 
but amid famine. Necker showed great skill and 
energy in supplying the capital with food, but it was 
easy to persuade an ignorant and staiwing populace 
that the Government were responsible for all they 
suffered. * It appears plain to me," wrote Arthur Young, 

* that the violent friends of the commons are not dis¬ 
pleased at the high price of corn, which seconds their 
views greatly, and makes any appeal to the common 
feeling of the people more easy and much more to their 
purpose than if the price were low.’ ‘ At the time 
when the violent scones of 1789 began, food in Paris 
was almost at famine rates, and it was computed that 
there were not less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
destitute persons in the city, who depended wholly on 
public works for their employment.^ 

The aims and dispositions of the electors were 
clearly shown by the ‘ cahiers ’ of the three orders. It 
was plain that there was no alliance between the nobles 
and the clergy, and among the wishes most strongly 
expressed in the cahiers of the former class were the 
suppression of tithes and of religious orders, the esta¬ 
blishment of perfect liberty of conscience, and the sale 
of a portion of the ecclesiastical property, in order to 
restore the prosperity of the flnatnees. It was evident, 

* Plukerton, iv. t68t * Taine, La B^lutiont i. - 
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boo, that.the nobler were as far as possible from being 
animated by a general hostility to reform. de¬ 

sired the establishment of constitutional govemment.by 
periodic assemblies”'of the States-General, complete’ 
indm3H2El"ltbSKy;“ftiid^‘F of reforrhs in the ad* 

ministration of the finances and of justice. Almost’ 
with one voice they announced their readiness to aban¬ 
don their exemption from direct taxation; their deter- i 
mination to accept a reasonable money compiutation 
for their feudal rights; their wish to see all the higher 
ranks in the army thrown open to commoners. If these 
three measures had been accomplished, almost every 
serious grievance which the country suffered from its 
aristocracy would have been removed. On the other 
hand, the nobles insisted strongly that they should 
remain a separate order in the nation; that they should 
retain Iheir *old privilege of voting separately in the 
States-General; that their dignities and honorary dis¬ 
tinctions should be maintained. Some of the cahiers 
even asked that the privileged' orders should wear a 
special dress, and that a separate order of peasants 
should be constituted, and very many of them protested 
against the sale of offices which introduced a crowd of 
lawyers and other functionaries into the nobility.* 

These views may not have represented everything 
that extreme reformers could desire, but historians must 
be very false or very prejudiced if they describe them 
as the views of a class that was opposed to reform and 
incapable of discharging a useful function in a free 
State. It was a remark of Siey^s that in the literature 
that pi’cceded the Revolution, the most powerful de¬ 
fences of the rights of the commons came from the pens 
of members of the privileged orders,* and it is an incon- 

' See an excellent analyds of the cahiers of the nobles fn Toeque* 
«Yille» Ancien Rigime, pp. 387-401. 

» Ohfirest, it 956-867. 
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testable fact that a great part of the French aristocracy 
were at this time thoroughly im&ued with,the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, and prepared to make serious 
sacrifices for the public welfare. The Parliaments had, 
as I have already shown, in some respects misrepresented 
their spi^t, but the Parliaments had at least been <5is- 
tinguished by t'^o great qualities—a strong dislike to 
arbitrary power, and a strong desire to introduce a 
spirit of. economy into the State ; and in the provincial 
councils the upper class had of late years shown them¬ 
selves both liberal and enlightened, and ready to per¬ 
form a great deal of useful and unobtrusive work.^ The 
cahiers of the clergy also showed a frank and general 
willingness to surrender all privileges in matters of 
taxation; and wherever the cures preponderated, there 
was displayed a genuine sympathy with liberal ideas. 
A better administration of the Church, the opening of 
all offices to all classes, the establishment of a general 
system of religious national education, free trade, and 
constitutional government, were among their leading 
demands, and some of them expressed a wish that 
the tools of workmen should never be seized for debt, 
and that the poorest class should be exempt from taxa¬ 
tion.® 

Among the commons the language was more vague, 
and while the monarchy was still respected, the ideas of 
the ‘ Gontrat Social ’ were very apparent. The electors 
for the third order asked equality before the civil and 
criminal law, unity of legislation, liberty of the Press, 
abolition of all servitude and feudal rights, responsibility 


' See Lavergne, Les Assem- utiles; plusieurs resteront tela 

blies Provinciales ; Taine, La jusquo sous le «coatean de la 

BivoluHofit i. 192,193. M. Taine guilbtine ’ (p. 192). 
says: ‘ Jamais TAristocratie ne ‘ Louis Blano, Hist, de la Riv, 
fut plus libdrale, plus humaine, ii. 221, 222; Cbassin, pp. 253-' 
plus oonvertie auz* r^formea 255; Tocqueville, pp. 165-170. 
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of ministers, a readjustment of taxation.* In this class, 
however, the,desir6 fon equality was still stronger than 
the (Jesire for reform, and they especially urged ttat in 
the *States-General the three orders should vote not 
separately, but together. 

^If the prevailing wish had been simply Jjo make 
France a free and constitutional country, in the English 
or American sense of those terms, the victory was 
already won. The peremptory instructions of the three 
orders were of such a nature, that there was no doubt 
whatever that this end could have been attained with 
general consent. In April 1789, Gouverneur Morris, 
whose admirable letters give one of the truest and 
calmest pictures of the events tliat ensued, wrote to 
Washington: ‘ The elections are finished throughout 
this kingdom except in the capital, and it appears from 
the instructions given to the representatives that certain 
points are universally demanded which, when granted 
and secured, will render France jperfectly free as to the 
principles of the Constitution. I say the principles, for 
one generation at least will be required to rerfder the 
practice familiar.’ ® On the part of the Xing there was 
nothing to be feared. Jefferson, one of the most demo¬ 
cratic as well as one of the most conspicuous of the 
leaders of the American Eevolution, was at this time in 
Paris representing the American Republic, and he has 
left an account of his own experience, which throws a 
very remarkable light on the secret history of the French 
Revolution. ‘ I was much acquainted,’ he writes, ‘ with 
the leading patriots of the Assembly. Being from a 
country which had successfully passed through a similar 
reformation, they were disposed to my acquaintance, 
and had som§ confidence in me. I urged most strenu- 


* Sismondi, xxi. 296; Grille, BivoluHon Fran^aise, i. 135-155. 

• Morris’s Works, ii. 67. * 
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ously an immediate compromise to^ secure what the 
Government were now ready to®yield, and to trust to 
future occasions for what might still be wanting;; It 
was well understood that the King would grant at this 
' time, first, freedom of the person by Habeas Corpus; 
second, freedom of conscience; third, freedom of the 
Press; fourth, trial by jury; fifth, a representative 
Legislature; sixth, annual meetings; seventh, the origi¬ 
nation of laws; .eighth, the exclusive right of taxation 
and appropriation; and ninth, the responsibility of 
ministers; and with the exercise of these powers they 
cOuld obtain in future whatever might be further neces¬ 
sary to improve and preserve their Constitution.’ ‘ They 
thought otherwise, however,’ continues Jefferson, *and 
evente have proved their lamentable error, for after 
thirty years of war, foreign and domestic, the loss of 
millions of lives, the prostration of private happiness, 
and the foreign subjugation of their own country for 
a time, they have obtained no more, nor even that 
securely.’ * 

The representatives of the three orders included a 
few men of real genius, and many who would have risen 
into prominence in any Legislature. It is remarkable 
that Mirabeau and the Abb6 Sieyds, who were the most 
conspicuous figures in the third order, had both aban¬ 
doned their own orders to sit in it. Among the steady 
advocates of moderate reform in the commons were 
Mounier, who had been the leading member of the 
States of Dauphine, a man of great intellect and histo¬ 
rical knowledge, and one of the best political writers 
in France ; Malouet, the experienced and high-minded 
intendant of Toulon; Tronchet, a veteran lawyer who 
represented Paris, and who presided over the commission 
for framing the Constitution. A young and eloquent 

' Jefferson’s Memoirs^ i. 80. 
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soldier nalined Cazal^a represented the extreme Royalist 
party, while iriolenlt deiaocratic opinions were supported 
by the passionate eloquence of Barnave, by the logic of 
Dupont, by Rabaut de St. Etienne, a Protestant pastor 
who wrote the history of the Assembly in a strain of the 
highest enthusiasm, and who, like so many of tjie enthu¬ 
siasts of the Revolution, soon ended tis days on the 
guillotine. Another diftinguished member of the com¬ 
mons who underwent the same fate was Bailly, member 
of the French Academy, a distinguished man of science, 
twice Mayor of Paris, and first President of the National 
Assembly ; and there was a group of darker and more 
dangerous spirits who were as yet unnoticed and ob- 
bcuie, including Buzot and Pel-ion, and the young ad¬ 
vocate of Arras, Maximilien Robespierre. The clergy 
had a brilliant but superficial rhetorician in the Abb6 
Maury; an eminently wise and high-minded statesman 
in Luzerne, the Bishop of Langres; a political intriguer 
of deep and subtle ability in 'Ta'lleyraad, Bishop *of 
Autun. Among the nobles was the Duke of Orleans, 
whose evil influence may bo traced in incest of the earlier 
stages of the Revolution; and there too might be seen 
Lafayette, still glittering with the aureole of his Ameri¬ 
can reputation; the eloquent and chivalrous Lally Tol- 
lendal; the two Lameths, vehement advocates of revolu¬ 
tionary change; D’Espromenil, who had once enjoyed 
boundless popularity as he led the opposition * to the 
King in the Parliament of Paris, and who was soon to 
lose his head as a Royalist. A characteristic feature of 
the Assembly was the large number of cur6s among the 
clergy, and of lawyers among the commons. Of the 
latter profession there were no less than 374.^ 

Though Qontaining many men of ability and high 
character, the Assembly was for the most part almost 


* Oarlyle'e Hist, of the French Revolution, i. IIS. 
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totally destitute both of the education of intellect and 
of the^education of character that fit inen fpr public life, 
and it was completely intoxicated with^the doctrines of 
liousseau. There were at this time two excellent ob¬ 
servers in Paris who had watched carefully political life 
in the t^^o countries where it was the most active, ^nd 
it,is remarkable how closely they agreed in their inde¬ 
pendent estimates of the situation. In the discussions 
of the States-General, Arthur Young said: *1 find a 
general ignorance of the principles of government, a 
strange and unaccountable appeal on one side to ideal 
and visionary rights of nature, and on the other no 
settled plan that shall give security to the people for 
being in future in a much better situation than hitherto/ 

• ‘ The spectators in the galleries are allowed to interfere 
in the debates by clapping their hands and by other 
noisy expressions of approbation. . . . More than once 
to-day there were one hundred members on their legs 
at^a time, and M. Bailly absolutely without power to 
keep order/ * 

Gouverneui; Morris compared the new legislators to 
young scholars fresh from the university, who would 
bring everything to a Homan standard. They desired, 
he said, to protluce an American constitution without 
having American citizens to support it. He was struck 
with the large number of members who had ‘ much 
imagination' but ‘ little knowledge, judgment, or reflec¬ 
tion,’ with their ‘ romantic spirit ’ and their ‘ romantic 
ideas of government/ Further experience did not im¬ 
prove his estimate of the Assembly. ‘ It may be di¬ 
vided,* he wrote in January 1790, ‘ into three parts, one 
called the aristocrats . . . another which has no name, 
but which consists of all sorts of people really friends of 
good government. The third is composed of what is 
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<jallecl here the enraght that is, the madmen. These 
are tihe most numerous^ and are of that class which in 
America is known by tne name of pettifogging lav^ers, 
togeiier with a Host of curates and many of those per¬ 
sons who in all revolutions throng to the standard of 
change because they are not well. This last paity is in 
close alliance with the populace here, and derft-es from 
that circumstance very great authority.’' 

It soon appeared that \e quarrel between the com¬ 
mons and the two privileged orders could not be averted or 
even deferred. The vital question was whether the three 
orders should vote as separate bodies, each possessing a 
right of veto, or two combined exei oising it on the third, 
or whether, as the commons detsired, the three orders 
should form a single assembly and should vote by head. 
The question was a very unhappy one, for each alterna¬ 
tive led to grave evils. A constitution in which the 
assent of three distinct legislative assemblies was re¬ 
quired for the validity of a law, would be in the highest 
degree cumbrous and inefficient,'and a constitution in 
winch the two privileged orders could always by a 
coalition outnumber and paralyse the oMer which re¬ 
presented the bulk of the nation, would be extremely 
unfavourable to liberty and utterly inconsistent with 
democratic ideas. On the other hand, the adoption of 
the other alternative would practically place the whole 
government of France, without any control, in thahands 
of a single popular chamber, and such a government is 
the very worst with which a nation can be cursed. It 
is a despotism more dangerous, as well as more ineffi¬ 
cient for good, than an absolute monarchy; for the sense 
of responsibility is divided and deadened, and the infamy 
attaching to unjust actions, to excesses of tyranny, or 
to usurpations of powej is comparatively unfelt when 

* Morris’s Works, ii. 75, 79,88, 89. 
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diffused among many instead of being concentrated on 
one. Besides this, every large ^sembly partakes of the 
natui^ of a mob. It is sure to be swayed by passion, 
faction, party spirit, personal influence, and rhetorical 
skill, and in no other form of uncontrolled government 
is riiere likely to be so little of the higher qualities of 
judgment and prescience that are most necessary for the 
' wise and temperate administration of affairs. 

These remarks apply to all countries, but there were 
special evils to be feared in France if the plan of the 
commons was realised. In the first place, it would 
manifestly make the democratic element supreme, for 
the number of the commons was equal to that of the 
two other orders combined, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the nobles and a still larger proportion of the 
clergy were certain to join them. In the next place, it 
would put the direction of afiairs, without any control¬ 
ling, revising, or modifying senate, in the hands of an 
assembly which was totally without experience; and in 
the last place, that assembly would consist of twelve 
hundred members. It may be boldly asserted that there 
never was a legislative assembly which from its circum¬ 
stances and its composition was less fitted to legislate 
without a second chamber than that which now assem¬ 
bled in France ; and it may also be truly said that even 
in the most phlegmatic nation, and in the nation most 
accustortied to parliamentary usages, a parliament of 
twelve hundred members would become totally un¬ 
manageable. 

If the difficulty had arisen either in England or 
America, it would almost certainly have been met by 
the obvious compromise of dividing the orders into two 
chambers. Necker desired this, but in accordance with 
his usual timid policy he refrained from bringing it 
forward, and contented himself with trying very ineffec¬ 
tually to induce.the contending parties to adjourn the 
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question till after the verification of powers. A small 
party, headed^by Luzerqe, the Bishop of Langres, argued 
in favour 6f a bicameral division, and the project was 
sti*oil*gly supporfed by Malouet, Mounier, and Lally 
Tollendal. It was soon, however, found to be extremely 
unpopular, and when at a somewhat later period it was 
foimally brought before the National Assembly, it was 
rejected by a majority of more than ten to one. It is 
remarkable that the aristocratic section of the A^embly 
joined with the democratic section in opposing it. If 
the bicameral system had been adopted, the upper cham¬ 
ber would have consisted of the bishops and of the one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty families of the ancient 
nobility of France. The cur6s and the new nobility of 
the robe would have sat in the lower chamber, and 
accordingly these classes, who formed the greater part 
of the two privileged orders, at once repudiated the pro¬ 
ject. On the other hand, the democratic party violently 
resisted it as an imitation of the aristocratic govern¬ 
ment of England; as consecrating and strengthening 
hereditary distinctions; as introducing into the'Legis¬ 
lature a division of powers which was directly opposed 
to the principles of Rousseau. * The very nature of 
things,* it was said, ‘ resists this division of the legisla¬ 
tive authority. The nation is one, so should then be 
the body that represents it.* * 

The result of all this was that when the States- 
General, on which the hopes of France were so passion¬ 
ately fixed, met, this Assembly found itself at the very 
outset of its proceedings completely paralysed, and a 
revolution in its constitution became inevitable. The 
first business to be accomplished was the verification of 
the election of the members. In the opinion of some 


* A very good account of the 
diBoassionB on these questions 


will be found in Smyth’s French 
Bewlutim, leo. xvii. 
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poUtipiangi, this yeHficalio& should hav^ ta^en place 
h&foTQ the King in council; bu^ he bfb it peidiaps tm*- 
wisely, to the Assembly, and it at once produced a 
a dispute between the orders. 

The Third Estate, assuming a position of aupariority 
and ascendency, now invited the other ordera to OCpe 
to them for th^Tpurpose of verifying their potvers Oon- 
jointly. The invitation was refused, and from 3\lay 5 
till the middle of June no public business was accom- 
pHshed. At last, however, on the proposal of Sieyfts 
and amid a storm of frantic excitement, the Third Estate 
alone voted themselves ‘ the National Assembly,* invited 
the other two orders to join them, and, pushing liieir 
pretensions to sovereignty to jbhe highest point, declared 
that the existing taxes, not having been consented to 
by the nation, were all illegal. The National Assembly, 
however, allowed them to be levied till its separation, 
after which they weie to cease if not formally re¬ 
granted. 

This great revolution was effected on June 17, and 
it at oitce placed the Third Order in a totally new rela¬ 
tion both to the other orders and to the Crown. There 
were speedy signs of yielding among some members of 
the privileged orders, and a fierce wave of excitement 
supported the change. Malouet strongly urged that 
the proper course was to dissolve the Assembly and to 
app^ to the constituencies, but Necker declined, and 
a feeble and ineffectual effort of the King to accomplish 
a reunion, and at the same time to overawe the Third 
Order, precipitated the devolution. The King an¬ 
nounced his intention of holding a royal session on 
June 22, and he summoned the three orders to meet 
him* It was his design to direct them to- unite £n 
order to deliberate in common on matters of common 
interest, and to regain the royal initiative by laying 
down the lines of a new constitution. He hoped to 
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effect a bicameral arrangement) and he determined aUo 
ta recdmi^ikd em ‘abolition of all privileges in z^atters 
of taxation, an^ the admissibility of all citizens to civil 
antf military employments. 

On Saturday, the 20th, however, the course of events 
wjts interrupted by the famous scene in the teipiis court. 
Tioops had lately been pouring to an Alarming extent 
into Paris, and exciting much suspicion in the popular 
party, and the Government very injudiciously .selected 
for the royal session on the following Monday the hall 
in which the Third Order assembled. The hall was 
being prepared for the occasion, and therefore no meet¬ 
ing could be held. The members, ignorant of the fact, 
went to their chamber and were repelled by soldiers 
Furious at the insult, they adjourned to the neighbour¬ 
ing tennis court. A suspicion that the King meant to 
dissolve them was abroad, and they resolved to resist 
such an attempt. With luted hands and in a transport 
oi genuine, if somewhat theatrical, enthusiasm, they 
swore that they would never separate ‘ till the constitu¬ 
tion of the kingdom and the regeneration of publio«^ 
order were established on a solid basis.” The oath was 
proposed by no less a man than Mounier, and Bailly 
claimed his privilege as president to be the first to take 
it. One single member, Martin d'Auche, refused his 
assent. 

The Third Estate had thus virtually assumed the 
sol© legislative authority in France, and, like the Long 
Parliament in England, had denied the King’s power to 
dissolve them. The public excitement had reached 
fever point, and in the council of the King there were 
grave divisions. A powerful section accused Necker 
m ruining tb© cause of the King and of the privileged 
lOtders, and there was ^a widely spread impression that 
he did not possess the qualities of command and deci- 
tion needed for the occasion. This impression was 
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probably a just one, but it is not clear Uiat tbe King 
had ^ny servant who was more' fit to meet, the emer¬ 
gency ; and the difficulties of a minister with a divided 
council, and in a moment of revolution, are always 
greater than either contemporary opinion or historical 
judgments are inclined to recognise. Owing to .the 
dissension thatf'had arisen, the royal session was post¬ 
poned till the 23rd, but on the preceding day the 
National Assembly met in a church, and its session was 
a very important one, for on this occasion a great body 
of the clergy formally joined it. One hundred and 
forty-eight members of the clergy, of whom one hundred 
and thirty-four were cur^s, had now given their adhe¬ 
sion. Two of the nobles, separating from their col¬ 
leagues, took the same course.* 

Next day the royal session was held. The project 
adopted in the council differed so much from that of 
Necker, that this minister refused to give it the sanc¬ 
tion of his presence. Instead of commanding the three 
orders to deliberate together in the common interest, it 
was d^termin^d in the revised project that the King 
should merely invite them to do so. The King, in the 
scheme of Necker, while reserving to himself the right 
of sanctioning or rejecting any changes in the constitu¬ 
tion of future States-General, left the examination of 
the faults in the existing constitution of the States- 
General to the Assembly of the Three Orders, with a 
declaration that he would refuse his consent to any 
legislative organisation which was not composed of at 
least two chambers. It was now, however, determined 
to withdraw altogether from the common deliberation 
* the form of the constitution to be given to the coming 
States-General,* and to recognise fully the essential 
distinction of the three orders as^political bodies, though 
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they miglit, with t|^e approval of the Sovereign, delibe¬ 
rate in comihon. Ne<?ker had proposed, too, that the 
King should decisively, and of his own authority, 
abolish all privileges of taxation, but in the amepded 
article the King only undertook to give his sanction to 
this measure on condition of the two orders renouncing 
their privileges.* On the other hand, the King an¬ 
nounced to the Assembly a long series of articles of 
reform which would have made France a thcfroughly 
constitutional country, and have swept away nearly all 
the great abuses in its government. They gave the 
States-General complete control of the purse, abolished 
absolutely letters of ‘ cachet,’ the taille and the corvee, 
established liberty of the press and very complete local 
self-government, and, in a word, reformed almost the 
whole administration of France. He recommended 
these reforms to the three orders, but declared that if 
they unfortunately could not agree to effect them, he 
would endeavour to carry them out himself. 

I have already quoted the remarkable passage in 
which Jefferson has recorded his judgment of the pro¬ 
posed constitution. At the same time, while divesting 
himself for the future of some of the most important of 
his prerogatives, the King endeavoured to secure and 
assert for himself that share of power which rightly 
belongs to a constitutional sovereign. He annulled the 
proceedings of June 17, by which the Third Estate 
alone declared itself the Legislature of France. He 
reminded the Assembly that none of its proceedings 
could acquire the force of law without his assent, and 
he asserted his sole right as French Sovereign to the 
command of the army and police. He concluded by 
directing thep three orders to withdraw and to meet neai 
day to consider his prc^osals. 


* CEuvtm de NecTcer, ix. 182-188. 
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The King, with the* nobles and i^e cf the 

clergj:, at once withdrew, but thb Third OMer 
remained. It was evident that the attempt to condliate 
and the attempt to assert the royal authorily had both 
failed. The Assembly proclaimed itself inviolable. It 
confirmed the decrees which the King had annulled. 
Sieyes declared, in words which excited a transport of 
enthusiasm, that what the Assembly was yesterday it 
still wah to-day; and two days later, the triumph of the 
Assembly became still more evident by the adhesion of 
forty-seven of the nobility. After this defection the 
King saw the hopelessness of resistance, and on the 27th 
he ordered the remainder of the nobles to take the same 
course. ' 

It was becoming evident that force alone must 
decide the issue, and it was also daily becoming more 
evident on which side that force lay. Arthur Young, it 
is true, believed that almost to the moment of the 
catastrophe, vigour and ability might have turned every¬ 
thing ^ the side of the Court; that not only the 
majority of ther nobles, the higher clergy, and the Parlia¬ 
ments, but also the soldiers would have been with the 
King; and that a resolute and military ruler might still 
have triumphed.* But the feeble, amiable, and most 
pacific Sovereign whom an unhappy fate had placed on 
the throne in this great crisis of French history, had 
none of the qualities that were needed to rally the 
forces of the Crown ; and day by day the defection of 
the troops became more apparent. ‘The ferment at 


' Finkerton, iv. 184. Even a tait par la bont6 de Bon ooeur une 
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Parii?,’ wntes Younff on June 24, * is beyond concep¬ 
tion j lOjQOO people halve been all this day in the^Palais 
JSoyttl* . . - The King’s propositions are receiv^ with 
universal disgust. . . . Ilie people seem with a sort of 
Irenay ^ ^ject all idea of compromise. . . . The con¬ 
stant meetings at the Palais Royal, which are^arried to 
a degree of licentiousness and fury of liberty that is 
scarcely credible, united with the innumerable inflamma¬ 
tory publications that have been hourly appearing since 
the assembly of the States, have so heated the people’s 
expectations, and given them the idea of such total 
changes, that nothing the King or Court could do would 
now satisfy them.’ ^ 

In the mean time the real I’ulers of the country were 
coming rapidly to the surface. All nations are in truth 
governed by aristocracies, but these aristocracies vary 
greatly in their character. The ‘ Club Breton,’ which 
soon became the ‘Club des Jacobins,’ was already 
formed; and an aristocracy, half criminal, half fanatic, 
consisting of groups of local agitators and of the scum of 
the Paris mob, began to overawe the representatives of 
the nation, and to direct the course of its policy. Troops 
were poured into Paris, but their presence was an excite¬ 
ment without being a protection, for day after day it 
became more evident that their discipline was gone, and 
that they shared the sympathies and the passions of the 
mob. They had caught the contagion of the time, and 
the^yevolutionary party had two most powerful instru¬ 
ments for acting upon them. They promised to throw 
open all ranlrn to the private, and they also, in accord¬ 
ance with the instructions of many of the cahiers, pro¬ 
mised an increase of pay. At the same time famine 
grew daily more intense, and the mobs more passionate 
imd more formidable.* The dismissal of Keeker on the 
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evening of July 11 was the spark which produced the 
conflagration that had long been tpreparing. JText day 
Paris flew to arms. The troops with, few exceptions 
abandoned the King; and when, with scarcely any 
serious resistance, the Bastille was captured op the 14th, 
and the head of its murdered governor carried by* a 
triumphant procession through the streets, the Revolu¬ 
tion may be said to have definitely triumphed. Power 
had now passed both from the King and from the 
Assembly into the hands of the mob. As was truly 
said, it was not a revolt, but a revolution ; not a change 
of government, but a dissolution of all government; 
and France began that terrible career of anarchy which 
Was only completely terminated by the wars and the 
' despotism of Napoleon. For the next few years she 
lay among the great Powers of Europe a portent and 
a wonder; cut away from. all her ancient moorings, 
drifting without a compass or a helmsman, like some 
exploding fireship, scattering terror and desolation along 
her path. 

t 

There has been in the present generation a strong 
reaction against the old habit of treating history merely 
as a series of biographical studies, and military in¬ 
cidents and pictures, and it has become the special de¬ 
light of historians to trace through a remote past the 
causes that have prepared and produced great changes. 
It is possible, however, for this mode of writing history 
to be carried too far, and it has produced a school 
of historic fatalists who appear to me to have greatly 
underrated the part which accident, political wisdom, and 
political folly have borne in human affairs. To me at 
least it appears, from the fiicts that have been related in 
this chapter, that the French Revolution, though un¬ 
doubtedly prepared by causes which had been in opera¬ 
tion for centuries, might, till within a very few years of 
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the • cataafirophe, Ijave been with no great difficu% 
averted. A profound Change in the character ef the 
govefnment and* institutions of France had indeed be¬ 
come inevitable, but such a change need not have been 
a revolution,' and if it had been effected, as very similar 
changes have been effected in other cqpntries? without 
the subversion of the monarchy and a total disorganisa¬ 
tion of the State, its influence both on French and on 
European history would have been wholly differeht. In 
spite of the wars and debts of Lewis XIV., in spite of 
the vices and incapacity of the Kegency and of Lewis 
XV., in spite of much class selfishness and a great sub¬ 
version of ancient opinions, the position of the French 
monarchy on the accession of Lewis XVI. was far from 
desperate. If a Henry IV. or a Frederick the Great had 
then mounted the throne, or if Lewis XVI. had found 
for his Minister a Richelieu or a Pitt, a Oavour or 
a Bismarck, France would never have drifted into 
anarchy. 

The chief faults that made the situation irremediable 
may, I think, be easily traced. The policy of Lewis XV^ 
towards his Parliaments was of the kind which beyond 
all others discredits and weakens governments. Either 
resistance or concession if consistently and skilfully con¬ 
ducted might have succeeded, but a policy of alternate 
resistance and concession, of bold acts of authority re¬ 
peatedly and ignominiously reversed, could have no 
other effect than to uproot all feeling of reverence for 
the Crown. The same weak and fluctuating policy was 
pursued under much more critical circumstances by 
Lewis XVI. The restoration of the Parliaments by that 
Sovereign appears to me to have been a capital mis¬ 
take. It raised up without necessity an opposition to 
the Crown of the most dangerous and embarrassing 
description; and it at the same time enormously in¬ 
creased the diflSculty of accomplisliing the equalisation 
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of taxation and the commutation of the feudal system^ 
wbicji were the two meaeures most absolutely necessary 
if a revolution was to be averted. If at the beginning 
of bis reign, when his power was still uncontested and 
when his popularity was its height, the King, instead of 
1 ‘eatoring the Parliaments, had summoned the States** 
iGreneral to cairy these measures, or if without sum¬ 
moning the States-General he had decreed them by his 
own royal authority, he would probably have succe^cd. 
But the propitious moment was suffered to pass, A 
false step was taken which produced endless embarrass¬ 
ments, and the great fault of the American war soon 
followed,. This war for tlie fiL’st time made French 
finances irremediable. It inoculated French public 
opinion with republican ideas, and it produced that 
fatal disorganisation of the army which was still further 
aggravated by the decree of 1781, making the higher 
ranks a strict monopoly of the nobles. The extrava¬ 
gance of Calonne and 1 he incapacity of Brienne con¬ 
tinued the work of ruin, and although Lewis XVI. and 
Necker were. on the whole greatly superior to the 
average of French kings and ministers, they proved 
totally destitute of the qualities that were most needed 
in the crisis of a revolution. In this way the founda¬ 
tions of authority were completely sapped. Concessions 
which at an earlier period would have been welcomed 
with enthusiasm, only whetted the appetite for change. 
A great famine occurring at a time of great political 
excitement immensely strengthened the elements of 
disorder. The edifice of government tottered and fell, 
and all Europe resounded with its fall. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ijr tli^ relnatkable letter written in 1753, in which Lord 
Ohestg^eld described the signs of revolution which he 
saw A&eady gathering in France, he added, ‘ J aai^d 
of it \ the_ iiS8t..of Europe-will be quieter and have time 
to^jggjggyer.' The judgment expressed in this passage 
was very generally shared by English statesmen when 
the French Revolution actually began. It was believed 
that for a long period the influence of France would be 
withdrawn from European politics, and that this with¬ 
drawal was certain to be very favourable to the interests 
both of England and of peace, "^ith the exception of 
a few years that followed the accession of the House ot 
Hanover, when dynastic and Hanoveria;^ interests con¬ 
spired to bring the English Government into close con¬ 
nection with the Government of France, the whole .coursOi 
of foreign policy since the Revolution of 1688 had been 
one continued contest against French power and ambi¬ 
tion./^From 1689 to the Peace of Ryswick ija. 1697, 
and from 1702 to the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, England 
had been engaged in a desperate struggle against Lewis 
XIV.N The war which broke out in 1539 was, it is true, 
originally a Spanish war, produced by a Spanish trade 
quarrel, but it was soon merged in the French war of 
the Austriajn Succession, and the original object was so 
completely forgotten that it was not even mentioned in 
the Peace of Aix la Ohapelle. The Seven Years' War, 
which terminated in the glorious peace of 1763, was 
directed against Fi*ench influence in Germany; and the 
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American quarrel only became really formidable when 
f Prance threw her sword into J;ihe scale involved 
Bnglfind in a great European and Asiatic straggle. 
From these facts it Was inferred _ that En^andwas 
l&ely to benefit by the temporary ecl ipse of her riva l; 
l^and many things had happened since France had en¬ 
tered into the cone .of revolution which appeared to 
justify the prediction. In the autumn of 1787 her 
financial and other internal embarrassments secured the 
success of the Prussian invasion of Holland, and enabled 
England and Prussia to overthrow the French ascend¬ 
ency in that country. In the summer of 1788 three 
ambassadors from Tippoo Sahib arrived in Paris, offering 
the French great commercial privileges if they would 
support that chief against the English, as they had 
supported his father, Hyder Ali, and would send 3,000 
men to his assistance. The ambassadors were received 
with great demonstrations of popular enthusiasm, but 
the condition of France was so critical that the Govern¬ 
ment did not venture to assist them, and England was 
enabled to carry her Indian war to a triumphant issue.' 
In 1790, the threatened war between England and 
' Spain on account of Nootka Sound was only averted 
because France was unable to support her ally; and 
during the whole of the Eastern war, which affected so 
deeply the interests and the relative power of Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, Sweden and Prussia, France, contrary 
to all previous example, remained almost absolutely 
passive.* As we have already seen, the English Govern¬ 
ment rejected the Prussian project of interference with 
the revolt in the Austrian Netberlands, on the ground 
that there was no serious danger of those provinces 

* Sea Mim. de Malouet, i. 206. revolution in France will prevent 

* On July 28, 1789, Ewart that l^ountry effectually from in. 
wrote : * This Court [Prussia] is terfering in any shape in favour 
persuaded that the great popular of the Imperial Court.’ 
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passing uiider the influence or dominion of France, as ' 
receiit events mustJiave diverted the Flemish noblesse 
and clergy,^om the French system, and as ‘ the present 
appai^nt and inci^asing weakness and distraction of that 
country must prevent any body of men from looking to 
thatquai*te» for any present and efiectual support.* * 
•Hostility to France, and especially te the House of 
Bourbon, had from the first formation of the great Eng- 
lisITparties been a characteristic sentiment of the Whigs. 

^The subservience of the later Stuarts to French influence 
had been one of the great grounds for grievance against 
them; and the Revolution of 1688 had made France 
more than ever a natural enem^ It was said that a 
]‘rench king had once asked the Abb6 Gaultier the dif¬ 
ference between a Whig and a Tory, and the Abb6 
had answered, that the Tories were the French King’s 
only friends in England, and that the Whigs were all his 
enemies, ‘ with this circumstance, that it is possible the 
Tories may become ; ur enemies, but impossible the 
Whigs can become your friends.’ “ After the peace of 
1763, it had indeed been noticed that there had been a 
considerable tendency to approximation between the two 
nations. A writer in 1767 observed that ‘ more French 
of distinction liad visited England since the last war 
than at any other period since the English lost their 
great possessions in that country,’ and he added that 
Qie friendly communication of knowledge between the 


1 Leeds to Ewart, Feb. 26, 
1790. 

* Tolaud's State AnaUmy of 
England. As a Badioal writer 
says,' The Whigs of that day al¬ 
ways beheld France with an in- 
vi^ons eye, and «ejoioed at her 
humiliation and disgrace. Ogn- 
fidering the example of success* 
fu. tyranny as contagious, they 


vowed eternal enmity and ever¬ 
lasting hatred against a king who 
kept more than twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of his subjects in slavery; 
and they would willingly have 
waged perpetual war with a 
nation base and abject enough 
to hug their chains.’—Stephens’ 
Life of Home Tooket i. 66. 
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learned of ftU countries) even in of war, wan ' a dis¬ 
tinction peculiar to the present age.^ * T^e intt^cG of 
English thought upon French literature was one of the 
most remarkable facts of the eighteeiffch cenlairy f and 
although French literary influence was much less appa¬ 
rent in England) the splendid scientific discoy^r^ of,, 
Frenchihen were eagerly welcomed. But it may be 
doubted whether the popular feeling was really changed, 
and Pitt had seldom shown more political courage 3ian 
when lie introduced his commercial treaty with France, 
and maintained that the two great nations which con¬ 
fronted each other across the Channel were intended by 
Nature to be friends and not enemies. We have already 
seen with what vehemence Fox repudiated the assertion, 
declaring that France ancT^ngland were and always 
must be natural enemies. 

Before the captuie of the Bastille, the events that 
were taking place in Fiance appear to have excited only 
a rare and languid inteiest in England. Parliamentary 
government carried on by paity conflicts has many 
merits, but it greatly narrows Ihe horizon of political 
knowledge and interests ; for the constant succession of 
domestic questions which it produces is quite sufficient 
to absorb the amount of time and attention that ordinary 
men can devote to public afiairs. The King*s illness, 
and the Regency question that grew out of it, fully 
engrossed the popular mind, and what little interest 
was felt in foreign affairs had of late been directed much 
more to St. Petersburg than to Paris. The only question 
relating to France which at this time came before the 
public was an application from the French Government, 
in the spring of 1789, for permission to export 20,000 


> Amu Beg. 1787, p. 4. Horace Ireland, after the peace* Menu 
Walpole also notices that great of Cfeo. III. ill. 107. 0ee, tooy 
numbera of French txaveUers his letter to Haon, April 80, 
riaited England, and some even 1768. 
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sacks of flour from England to the northern provinces 
of Prance,,which were •suffering severely from hynine. 
As the price of qpm in England was higher than that at 
whic'h the exportation was allowed by law, the French 
request could not be granted without the sanction of 
Paj’liamenl. The request was referred to a committee, 
and apparently carefully considered on ils merits, and it 
was finally decided that, in consequence of the very high 
price of corn in England and the very bad prospects of 
the coming harvest, it could not be safely granted,^ 

capture of the Bastille, however, was so startling 
and "so dramatic, that it at once excited in England 
a strong and general interest, which the events that 
followed were well fitted to stimulate. The creation of 
a great national army independent of the Crown ■, the 
virtual assumption of absolute power by a representative 
body, which had transformed its own constitution, placed 
itself above the instructions of its constituents, and 
denied the King the right of dissolving it; the strange 
tiiumphal procession of July 17, when the King was 
carried almost a captive to the Hotel de ,Ville and com¬ 
pelled to assume the national cockade; the blazing 
country houses and the innumerable scenes of pillage 
and murder that accompanied the insurrection of the 
country people against their feudal lords ; the abolition 
on August 4 of the- whole feudal system, and of nearly 
all the privileges of classes, provinces, and towns; the 
decree which ordered all tithes to be commuted for 
money, followed within a few days by the decree which 
abolished them without compensation; and finally, the 
promulgation of a Declaration of Rights of the most 
abstract and far-reaching character—all indicated the 
complete transformation of the Government of France. 
The most splendid and ancient monarchy of Europe was 
virtually overthrown. ^Phe Assembly rejected by great 

’ Pari, Hist, xxyiii. 226-230. WUbcrforce’s Life, i. 226-228. 
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<a. 

inajoniies all propos alfl t o share its power with* a secoad - 
chafer; ana ft aenl^le“lGn^ li^raSnt 

nght ot initiating laws and'of dissolving the Asstobly, 
but also the right of imposing more than a temporary 
veto on its proceedings. 

Thenf came the horrible days of October 5 and ,6^> 
when Versailles was invaded by a furious and famished 
mob, when the Queen only saved her life by flying half- 
naked from her room, when the sentinels and several 
gentlemen of the Court were cut down and murdered 
in the palace, and when at last, after marvellous escapes, 
the Koyal Family were conducted as prisoners to Paris, 
by the mob. The journey lasted for six hours, and in 
wie course of it muskets wejre more than once levelled 
at the royal carnage. In front were borne, transfixed 
upon pikes, the heads of two gentlemen of the Court. 
The disarmed and captive bodyguard were led one by 
one. Around the carriage of the Royal Family the 
mob danced, and sang and shouted, ‘All bishops to the 
lamp-post.’ On the arrival of the procession in Paris, 
it was 'met by. Bailly the mayor, who described the 
scene as ‘ a beautiful day,* while in the Assembly Mira- 
beau declared that the vessel of State, instead of being 
retarded by it, would only advance the more rapidly 
towards regeneration, and Barnave replied to those who 
spoke mth horror of the murders, by asking whether 
the blood that was shed was indeed so pure. From this 
time the King of Prance was a helpless prisoner in 
the Tuileries, with scarcely any voice or power in the 
government of Prance. 

All these events soon had their influence in Eng¬ 
land. The many small democratic societies which had 
arisen during the Wilkes troubles and durng the Ame¬ 
rican wav, and which had of latva been almost dormant, 
began to stir again. There were men of the school of 
Cartwright and Jebb, who had long been advocating, 
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amid general neglect, parliamentary reform on gi'ounds 
of d,prkn\n^% idid ^ho now, to their own astQnish- 
m6nt, foutid theii* principles triumphant in the foremost 
nation of the Continent. There were political Dis¬ 
senters whp„ detested the Church Establishment, *and 
eapecially^e system of tithes, and who saw yrith un¬ 
speakable delight the total abolition o^that system in 
France. The principles enunciated in the Declaration 
of Rights were of the broadest and most sweeping 
■' character, applicable to all nations, and well fitted to 
fascinate unguided, half-educated, and adventurous en¬ 
thusiasts ; and it was not unpleasing to the many local 
busybodies, who might be found in every great town, 
putting themselves forward as representatives of the 
people and trying to force themselves into political 
notoriety, to find that men who were very much of 
their own class and intellectual calibre were practically 
directing the Government of France. The unsuccessful 
efforts of the Dissenters in 1787, 1789, and 1790 to 
obtain a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts had 
given a new energy and union to their jjolitical Torces, 
and the very fact that the events in France were already 
beginning to throw great masses of men into yjolent 
and unreasonable opposition to all change gave a corre¬ 
sponding impulse to the opposite party. 

A few men of station afid^ ability belonged to it. 
Priestley was a really great man of science, and though 
his works on other subjects have little value, the amazing 
fertility and facility of his pen had made him very pro¬ 
minent, and he was a bitter enemy of the Established 
Church. His enthusiasm for the Revolution was from 
the first unbounded. ‘There is indeed,’ he wrote in 
October, ‘a glorious prospect for mankind before us. 
Flanders seems to be qiute ripe for a similar revolution; 
and other countries, I hope, will follow in due time; 
and when civil tyranny is all at an end, that of the 

B B 2 
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Church will soon be disposed of. . . . Our Oourfe and 
courti|)rs will not like these thingsj: and«the bishops 
least of all.* * ‘ I do not wonder,* he wrote a little l^ter, 

* at the hatred and dread of this spirit of revolution in 
kings and courtiers. Their power is generally usurpa¬ 
tion, andi.I hope the time is approaching whfcn an end 
will be put to afl usurpation in things civil or religious, 
first in Europe and then in other countries.* * Dr. Price, 
who had a still greater weight with the Nonconformists, 
and who had obtained a considerable political import¬ 
ance on account of the part he had taken in the Ameri¬ 
can contest, and on account of the popularity of his 
financial schemes, was passionai-ely on the side of the 
Revolution, and a small section of the aristocracy had 
also adopted extreme principles of democratic reform. 
Only a few years had passed since the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond had harangued the House of Lords in favour of 
universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and annual 
Parliaments. Lord Stanhope’s political opinions fell 
little, if at all, short of republicanism, and there was a 
strong tinge of, something very like republicanism in no 
less a person than Lord Lansdowne.® In 1793 Burke 
wrote,to the Duke of Portland : ‘It is truly alarming to 
see so large a part of the aristocratic interest engaged in 
the cause of the new species of democracy.* * A few 
years later, on the occasion of Pox’s birthday, it was the 
Duke of Norfolk, the head of the English aristocracy, 
who proposed as a toast ‘ The health of our Sovereign— 
the Majesty of the People.* 

On November 9,1789, a not very important body of 
advanced politicians, called ‘ A Society for Commemo- 

' Rutt’sLi/co/Pncs/Zey, ii. 38. * Letter to the Duke of Port- 

■ Ibid. p. 81. land, accompan,ying the ‘ Obser- 

• See hia very curious letter to vat^ons on the Conduct of the 

Morellet about the Revolution, in Minority.’ Burke’s TFor^s, vii. 

Fitzmaurice’s Life of ShelbumCt 220. 
iii. 488-408. 
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rating the Revolution in Great Britain,* or more shortly, 
‘The^ Reyql^ion'Sooiety,* met under the presidency of 
Lo3i Stanliope^at the London Tavern, and drew up an 
address of congratulation to the National Assembly, 
expressing a hope that ‘ the glorious example given in 
prance * •might ‘ encourage other nations to assert the 
inalienable rights of mankind, and thereby introduce a 
general reformation into the Governments of Europe.* 
It was on this occasion that Dr. Price preached before 
the Society the famous sermon which Burke afterwards 
made the text of his ‘ Reflections on the French Revo¬ 
lution.* It was an enthusiastic eulogy of all that had 
taken place in France. The preacher declared himself 
ready to repeat the ‘ Nunc Dimittis ’ of Simeon, as he 
had lived to see thirty millions of men spuming slavery; 
* their king led in triumph, and an arbitrary monarch 
surrendering himself to his subjects,’ and he predicted 
that the example of France would soon destroy the do¬ 
minion both of kings and of priests, and would sweep 
away all despotism from Europe. 

These j)roceedings gradually excite^ a large share 
of public attention. The National Assembly of France 
at once responded by a warm vote of thanljs, and 
directed the Archbishop of Aix, who then presided over 
it, to write in its name to Lord Stanhope, and in almost 
every considerable town in France patriotic, societies 
took the same course. The Revolution Society, which 
hitherto had been very little known in England, found 
itself suddenly invested with an extraordinary import¬ 
ance, and treated as the special and accredited repre¬ 
sentative of the English people. It printed a large 
volume of its correspondence with different societies in 
France; an^ other democratic societies, following its 
instigation or its exaijpple, began to spring up in the 
great towns, to pass resolutions expressing admiration 
of the French Revolution, and to send complimentary 
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addresses to Paris. * The Press/ wrote one of the prm- 
cipal chroniclers of the time, ^J^emed with the most 
daring libels upon the Constitution of this coupt]^, 
and ^1 its constituent parts. They were distribute 
gratis, and circulated with astonishing industry not 
only ampngst the lower class of the community, but 
through the arhiy and the navy. In these writings, 
the people were invited to form themselves into clubs 
and societies after the manner of the French j and 
many were actually formed in a great number of the 
most populous towns of the kingdom, avowedly affi¬ 
liated (to use an expression of their own) by the demo¬ 
cratic clubs in France/* The sermon of Price was 
published, widely dibtiibuted,and translated into French. 
Priestley declared that it ‘ moved him to tears,* and he 
predicted that it would have as great an effect as the 
work on ‘ Civil Liberty,’ by which the same writer had 
so powerfully stirred public opinion during the Ameri¬ 
can war. The Revolution Society resolved to celebrate 
the anniversaries of the capture of the Bastille, and at 
the first anniversary Price made a speech which was 
much remarked. ‘ Oh, heavenly philanthropists,’ he ex¬ 
claimed, apostrophising the Revolutionists in France, 

‘ well do you deserve the admiration not only of your 
own country, but of all countries! You have already 
determined to renounce for ever all views of conquest 
and all offensive wars. . This is an instance of wisdom 
and attention to human rights which has no example. 
But you will do more: you will invite Great Britain to 
join you in this determination, and to enter into a com¬ 
pact with you for promoting peace on earth, good will 
among men. . . . Thus united, the two kingdoms will 
be omnipotent. They will soon draw into their con¬ 
federation Holland and other countries on this side of 


* Annual Begister^ 1790, p. 65. 
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the globe, and the United States of America on the 
other.* ^ ^ 

* liave seen that in the debate on the 

Umtarian disabilities Burke had brought the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Eevolution Society prominently before 
I^liaixtefit; but as long as they were confin^l to mere 
irresponsible politicians they did not Sppear deserving 
of much serious attention. In no respect is the saga¬ 
city of a true statesman more needed or more ^splayed 
than in distinguishing between the strong, permanent, 
and for the most part silent currents of national opinion, 
and the noisy and frothy imitations which small knots 
of agitators can always produce. As far as can be 
now judged, the danger of England being seriously, 
affected by the contagion of French example was as 
yet very small. It was true, indeed, that the British 
Constitution in nearly all its parts was hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt if measured by the canons of Eousseau; but thJ 
philosophy of Eousseau was not adapted to the English 
mind, and the conditions of England were in nearly] 
every resppct the extreme opposite of tjiose of ’France. 
The unpopularity of the King, which had been very 
great during the ministry of Bute and during j)art of 
the American war, had wholly passed away, and his 
recent illness had raised the spirit of loyalty to the 
highest point. The administration of public affairs, 
which in France had been of late conducted with asto¬ 
nishing weakness and astonishing vacillation, was in 
England in the hands of a popular, brilliant, and most 
successful statesman ; and there is no reason to believe 


‘ Butt’s Life of Priestley, ii. in London with the National 
79,80. See, tgo, Morgan’s Life Assembly, and with various 
of Price, pp. 161-163; imd a Societies of the Friends of Li- 
volume (printed, 1 believe,* pri- herty in France <£nd England. 

vately) called The Correspond- (London, 1792.) 

once of the Revolution &)ciety 
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that any possible change in the suffrage would have 
overtijirown or even seriously wepkerifed his' power. The 
Approach of bankruptcy was one main cause of the 
Revolution in France, but the ministry of Pitt had in no 
respect been more distinguished than for the singular 
skill with which he had managed the national’ financfis. 
There was in ilngland no genuine republicanism, no 
exemption of the rich from taxation, no antagonism 
between the law courts and the Government. There 
were very few feudal rights which were seriously op¬ 
pressive, and although there was a gi’eat aristocracy 
and an established Church, with many privileges, ano¬ 
malies, and abuses, there was little or nothing of that 
profound separation of classes^ which made the social 
condition of France so dangerous. 

Nor were the intellectual influences in the two 
countries at all similar, lilnglish literature, over which 
Dr. Johnson at this time exercised an extraordinary 
Influence, presented a strange contrast in its orthodox 
and conservative tone to the great antichristian literature 
which Was anii;riated by the spirit of Voltaire ; and the 
political philosophy of Hume, Burke, and Adam Smith 
was ap far as possible removed from the philosophy of 
Rousseau. The highly cons(^rvatiye Whiggism uaf- Burk e 
and the highly liberalised Toryism-of ^Pitt see med 
equally safe, and among the middle and lower classes 
the Methodist and Evangelical movement was now at 
its height, and was drawing the strongest enthusiasm 
in directions wholly remote from politics and from 
French ideas. In England, it is true, as in France, 
there was at this time a series of bad harvests which 
produced much distress and much political discontent; 
«Ut distress in England fell far short of famine. The 
general level of well-being wjv? very high, and the 
recent developments in manufacturing industry had 
opened out great fields of employment and prosperity. 
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Wlien we add to this the insular and unspeculative 
habits of the English jnind, the large measure of politi¬ 
cal experience that pervaded all classes, and the*strong 
English distrust for everything French, it appeared 
very imprpbable that the French Revolution should 
h^ve a ^ngerous influence in England./The Bastille 
had no doubt gathered around it so riany enormously 
exaggerated associations of oppression and cruelty i 
that its destruction produced much genuine enl^husiasml^ 
jCowDOT as early as 1785 had predicted the exultation 
which its downfall would produce; ® Dr. Darwin praised 
French insurrection in rapturous strains, and the early 
enthusiasm of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey re¬ 
presented a feeling which was widely spread, but there 
was a deep chasm between such a feeling and any 
wish or design to subvert the ancient Constitution of 
England. 

Much, however, depended on tbe wisdom and dis¬ 
cretion of the party leaders, and while Pitt, at first at 
least, maintained a studied reticence, the French Revo¬ 
lution soon led to a complete schism among tho Whigs. 

We are fortunately able, from private letters which 
are preserved, to trace from the very beginning the im¬ 
pression which the events in Paris made both on Fox 
and Burke. A curious note is extant, wiitten by Fox 
a few days after the arrival of the news of the capture 
of the Bastille, to Fitzpatrick, who was about to go to 
Paris. Referring apparently to the recent capture. Fox 
writes: ‘ How much the greatest event it is that ever 


* Wh^n the Bastille was taken, 
it was found to contain only 
seven prisoners, four of whom 
were accused*of forgery;, one 
was an idiot, and one wt^ de¬ 
tained at the request of his 
family. Taine, Ancim Eigirm^ 


p. 397. According to the regis¬ 
ters which were published in 
1789, 300 persons had been con¬ 
fined in this prison in the space 
of three centuries. Mallet du Pan, 
Mercure Brttannique^ iii. 213. 

^ The Task, book v. 
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i^ndOis warm compliments tp th^ Dtuae of Orleans, 
who Vas in violent opposition to the, Court, and con¬ 
cludes ; * Tell him and Lauzun that all my prepossession^ 
against French connections for this country will be at 
an end, and indeed most part of my European system . 
of politics will be altered, if this Revolution has the con¬ 
sequences that I expect/ ^ 

A few days after this letter, Burke wrote to Lord 
Oharlemont: ‘ Our thoughts of everything at home are 
suspended by our astonishment at the wonderful spec¬ 
tacle which is exliibited in a neiglibouring and rival 
country. What spectators and what actors I England 
gazing with astonishment at a French struggle for 
liberty, and not; knowing whether to blame or applaud. 
The thing, indeed, though I thought I saw something 
like it in progress for several years, has still somewhat 
in it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit it. ia iTn- 

PQSsibla not, tp adrpjrft > hut the, nld fornmfy 

has broken out in a shoc kin g manne r. It is true that 
this may be no more than a sudden explosion; if so, 
no indication can be taken from it; b nt if it shpuld h^ 
charac^r rather than^cciden t^ t he n ^hat-j people are not 
fiFferlibert^and mus t hn,vn a strong h and like that o f 
t heir former masters to coerce them . Men must have 
a certain fund of natural moderation to qualify them 
for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves and 
a perfect nuisance to everybody elser. What will be 
the event it is hard, I think, still to say.’ ® 

The doubts that were expressed in this characteristic 
letter deepened rapidly in the mind of Burke. He had 
long paid much attention to the aifairs of France and 
had several correspondents in that country, and to one 

' Fox’s Correspond/^ice, ii. * trior’s Jji/s of Burl^ (2iid 
861. This WM written July 80, ed.), ii. 41, 42. 

1789. 
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of ^em towards the end of September he expressed his 
antipathy tojihe Revolution in no ambiguous terms. 
The :^edoln at which the French were aiming, he fhain- 
iainda, was a spurious freedom. True freedom is ‘ that 
state of things in which the liberty of no man and no 
body of men is in a condition to trespass on the liberty 
of any person or any description of persons in society.* 
* When I shall learn that in France the citizen, by what¬ 
ever description he is qualified, is in a perfect ^tate of 
legal security with regard to his life, to his property, 
to the uncontrolled disposal of his person, to the free 
use of his industry and his faculties; that he is pro¬ 
tected in the beneficial enjoyment of the estates to 
which, by the course of settled law, he was born, or is 
provided with a fair compensation for them; that he is 
maintained in tlie full fruition of the advantages belong¬ 
ing to the state and condition of life in which he had 
lawfully engaged himself, or is supplied with an equit¬ 
able equivalent; when I am assured that a simple citizen 
may decently express his sentiments upon public affairs 
without hazard to his life or liberty, even though against 
a predominant and fashionable opinion; when I know 
all this of France, I shall be as well pleased as anyone 
must be who has not forgot the general communion of 
mankind ... in local and accidental sympathies.* 

Cit was evident, however, to him that France was 
advancing to no such ideal. He predicted tKat * the 
same ferocious delight in murder and the same savage 
cruelty* which had been already displayed would appear 
again, and he ridiculed the importance that was attached 
"in France to the capture of the Bastille. ‘ As a prison 
it was of little importance. Give despotism, and the 
prisons of despotism will not be wanting, any more than 
lamp irons will be wanting to democratic fury.* In his 
judgment the new system in France was * a most bung¬ 
ling and unworkmanlike performance,* and the members 




of the National Assembly had constructed little, though 
they had destroyed much, apd among, other things, 
* comnletely broken up their countrv as a State/ The 




ontrat Kocial ^ he considered the work of anoeipguent 
ma'dmah, '*J^a performance of little or ho merit.* * Little 
did I conceive,* he said, * that it could ever*^make revo- 
Iptions and give law to nations. But so it is. I see 
some people here are willing that we should become 
their scholars too, and reform our State on the French 
model.* ‘ 


Considering the vehement characters of the two 
men, it was scarcely likely that these grave differences 
should be suppressed in public, and the first provocation 
was given by Fox. In a speech on the army estimates 
on February 5, 1790, he argued in favour of a reduction 
of the army, partly on the ground that the new form of 
government which had arisen in France was likely to 
make her a better neighbour than she had been, and one 
passage of his speech was universally understood as a 
eulogy of the conduct of the French army in taking 
part, during the insurrection, with the people against 
the Crown. ‘ If there ever could be a period,’ he said, 
* in which he should be less jealous of an increase of the 
army from any Tlanger to be apprehended to the Con¬ 
stitution, the present^ was that precise period. The 
example of a neighbouring nation had proved that 
former‘imputations on armies were unfounded calumnies, 
and it was now universally known throughout all Europe 
that a man by becoming a soldier did not cease to be a 
citizen.* * 


It would be difficult for a responsible statesman to 
speak more mischievously, and, as a member who was 
an officer in the army justly remarked, Fpx would have 
found a much more substantial ground for panegyric 


' Prior’s Bvrke^ ii. 43-60. 


’ Pari. Hist, xxviii. 330. 
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in the conduct of the English army when the Gordon 
riots in 17^0* had‘thr^tened for a time to reduce 
London to ruin. Jittle more was said on this occasion, 
but on the..5ft. the debate was resumed, and it took 
more formidable proportions. J£^t again dwelt on the 
necessity of keeping up the army at its presei^t level, 
and he alluded to the French question id terms whict 
^re botn generous and discreet. France, he said, was 
now passing through a period of convulsion and of trial, 
and was temporarily wrecked, but sooner or later the 
crisis must terminate in regular order. The period 
seemed to him distant, but if the result, as he hoped, 
was the establishment of that freedom which results 
from order and good government, France would at once 
become one of the most brilliant Powers in Europe. 
She would become more formidable than she ever had 
been, but also, he hoped, less obnoxious as a neighbour, 
and for his part he refused to ‘ regard with envious eyes 
an approximation in neighbouring States to those senti¬ 
ments which were the characteristic features of every 
British subject.’ , 

Burke then arose and niade a most elaborate speech. 
He spoke ostensibly on the side of Fox and in opposition 
to Pitt, for he argued in favour of a reduction of the 
military expenditure, but the main portion of his speech 
was devoted to a consideration of the events that had 
taken place in France. A large army in England he 
thought unnecessary, for he could not find that England 
was in the smallest danger from any State in Europe. 
* France had hitherto been our first object in all 
considerations concerning the balance of power. The 
presence or absence of France totally varied every sort 
of speculation relative to that balance.^ France is at 
this time in a politicai light to be considered as ex¬ 
punged out of the system of Europe. Whether she 
could ever appear in it again as a leading Power was 
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/not easy to determine j but at present he considered 
JBVoi^ce as not politically existing, and mest ikssuredly it 
would take up much time to restore her to her funner 
active existence^"^ Gallos quoque in bellis '^floruisse 
audivimus” might possibly be the language of the 
rising generation. . . <»*The French had sliown them¬ 
selves the abl^t architects* of ruin that had hitherto 

i 

existed in the world:* In the short space of time since 
the House had been prorogued in the summer, they had 
completely pulled down to the ground their monarchy, 
their Church, their nobility, their law, their revenue, 
"their army, their navy, their commerce, their arts, and 
their manufactures. They had done their business for 
us as rivals, in a way which twenty Ramillies or Blen¬ 
heims could never have done it.’ ^ 

But if France was no longer dangerous from her 
power, it did not follow, in the judgment of Burke, that 
she was not dangerous from her example. France had 
always, he said, exercised to an extraordinary degree 
an attractive influence on surrounding StatesSv He 
described vividly the system of splendid military des¬ 
potism established by Lewis XIV., and how, in conse¬ 
quence of its example, ‘ the same character of despotism 
insinuated itself into every Court in Europe; the same 
spirit of disproportioned magnificence j the same love 
of standing armies above the ability of the people.’ In 
England the attractive influence of France gave a fatal 


' It is curious to compare 
these very erroneous predictions 
with the judgment formed about 
the same time in Paris by 
Gouvemeur Morris. Writing to 
Washington (Jan. 24, 1790), he 
eays,' It is very diihcult to guess 
whereabout! the flock will settle 
when it flies so wild; but as far 
as it is possible to guess at pre* 


serxt, this (late) kingdom will be 
cast into a congeries of little de¬ 
mocracies, laid out not according 
to the rivers, mountams, <&c., 
but with the square and com¬ 
pass. . . . Their Assembl^e Na- 
tior^le will be something like 
the old Congress, and the King 
will be called Executive Magis¬ 
trate.’ Morris’s Works, ii. 91. 
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bias, to tha Oovemment of the Stuarts; it afiected in 
some degree all ranks the people, and in consequence 
it became *a main object of English patriots of the 
sevehteenth century ‘to break off all communication 
with France, and to beget a total alienation from its 
councils and examples,’ which, through the religious 
animosities that divided the nations, theiiy were able in 
some de^ee to effect. ‘ This day the evil is totally 
changed in France, but there is an evil there . . and 

the natural mental habits of mankind are such that the 
present distemper is far more likely to be contagious 
than the old one; for it is not quite easy to spread a 
passion for servitude among the people, but in all evils 
of the opposite kind our natural inclinations are flat¬ 
tered. . Our present danger from the example of a' 
people whose character knows no medium is, with 
regard to government, a danger from anarchy—a 
danger of being led, through an admiration of success¬ 
ful fraud and violence, to the excesses of a . . . pro¬ 
scribing, plundering, ferocious, and tyrannical demo¬ 
cracy. On the side of religion, the danger is no longer 
from intolerance, but from atheism.’\ * 

He then proceeded to advert to the recent speech of 
Fox. In his own opinion, he said, ‘ the very worst part 
of the example set is in the late assumption of citizen¬ 
ship by the army.’ It was with ‘ inexpressible pain * 
that he heard Fox, whom of all living politicians he 
most venerated and loved, drop some expressions eulo¬ 
gising the conduct of the French army. He attributed 
his language wholly to a ‘ zeal for the best of all causes 
—liberty,’ and he digressed into a very eloquent eulogy 
of his character and services. If he came forward to 
mark * an expression or two of his best friend,’ it was 
on account of his anxi^.ty ‘to keep the distemper of 
France from the least countenance in England, where 
he was sure some wicked persons had shown a strong 
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disposition to recommend an imitation of the Jlrejich 
spirit of reform ... a spirit well ^alcu^fl^ to oveiv 
"turn “States, but perfectly unfit 'to amend them.* That 
he was himself no enemy to reformation, the 'vjrhole of 
his parliamentary career abundantly showed^ibut he 
protested against those who gloried in mating a re¬ 
volution,*' as though revolutions were good things *in 
tlmmselves, and he declared that ‘everything which 
unnecessarily tore to pieces the contexture of the State, 
not only prevented all real reformation, but introduced 
evils* of the gravest kind. ‘The French have made 
their way, through the destruction of their country, to 
a bad constitution. . . . They have destroyed all the 
balances and counterpoises which serve to fix the State 
and give it a steady directioh, and which furnish sure 
correctives to any violent spirit which may prevail in 
any of the orders. . . . They have, with the most atro¬ 
cious perfidy and breach of faith, laid the axe to the 
root of all property, and consequently of all national 
prosperity, by the principles they established and the 
example they set, in confiscating all the possessions of 
the Church,’ ahd they have justified their proceedings 
by ‘ a sort of digest of anarchy, called the Rights of 
Man,*‘^\vhich was well fitted to destroy every hold of 
authority by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of 
the people. 

Having dilated at considerable length on this theme, 
and especially on the ruinous consequences of emanci¬ 
pating the army from the obligations of discipline and 
obedience, Burke proceeded, by arguments which were 
more fully 3eveloped in his later writings, to show the 
great ditferences between the French Revolution and 
the English Revolution of 1688 j and he concluded a 
very eloquent speech by declaring, that for his part he 
wished few alterations in the English'Constitution, 
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• h?kpp]y if* left it not the worse for any share he had 
taken in its service.* ^ 

* !^t was* a strange speech to have been made upon the 
army estimates/but it foreshadowed clearly the whole 
course of Burke's hVench policy, and the approaching 
and inev^ble disruption of the Whig party. 
answered in a strain of the highest {fersonal resp^t. 
Jf he put, he said, into one scale all the political in¬ 
formation he had derived from books, from .science, 
from knowledge of the world and its affairs, and in the 
other the improvement which he had derived from 
Burke's instruction and conversation, he would find it 
diflScult to decide which scale preponderated. He de¬ 
clared himself equally the enemy of all absolute forms 
of government, whether they were monarchies, aristocra¬ 
cies, or democracies ; and he deplored the recent blood¬ 
shed and cruelty in France, while ascribing these evils 
mainly to the tyranny of the old monarchy. At the 
same time, he reiterated his eulogy of the conduct 
of the French soldiers, and his gratification at the 
events in loanee; and he maintained that there was 
a closer parallel than Burke admittea between the 
French Revolution and the English Revolution of 1688. 
Sheridan, apparently nettled by some observations of 
Burke, greatly aggravated the situation by a speech in 
which he praised the French Revolution almost without 
reserve, and dilated with some acrimony on th'e incon¬ 
sistency of Burke. Pitt in a short speech warmly 
praised Burke, and expressed a general agreemenli with 
ms Vi^ws.^ 

^ As IS always the case, many personal motives were 
attributed to the principal actors in the drama. Pox, 

who during t^e Regency question had found himself in a 

-- > _ 

» IWL Miit, aavili. 887-^74. lAfs of Sir (?. ElUoU I 349- 
There is an interesting account 854. 
ot this debate in Lady Minto's 
VOL. VI, 
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great measure displaced by Pitt as tbe representative 
of popular opinions, was now accused of pndeavouring 
to revive a waning popularity by appealing to strong 
democratic passions, while accusations of a corresponding 
character were more persistently urged against Burke. 
It was noticed that for the last three yearaihis confi¬ 
dential intercoiiTse with Fox had greatly diminished; 
that he was known to be dissatisfied with the manner in 


which Fox had conducted the Regency question; that 
he was much alienated from Sheridan, whose character 
ho disliked, and who, through his personal intimacy 
with the Prince of Wales, had recently acquired a new 
prominence in the party.* It was said, too, that Burke 
was profoundly disappointed and acidulated By the 
extreme unpopularity he had! incurred both within and 
without the House; tired of long and fruitless opposition 
in company with men who were growing less and less con¬ 
genial to him ; overwhelmed with pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments from which there seemed no outlet in opposition. 

How far considerations of this kind may have 
biassed the judgments of the two statesmen, it is 
impossible to say; but no one, I think, who has 
studied their private letters, no one who has really 
gauged their characters, will doubt the sincerity or the 
energy of their convictions. The attitude of Pox on the 
French question was perfectly in harmony with the 
passionate and unqualified partisanship with which he 
had espoused the cause of the American Revolutionists; 
and all that I have written on the character and opinions 
of Burke has been written to no effect, if it has left any 
doubt in the minds of my readers that his later opinions 
were the natural, if not the legitimate, outcome of his 
earlier ones. The opinions he had invariably urged on 
the subject of parliamentary reform and triennial or 


Pm Prior's L^a of Burhe, u. 23,24, 70,71,70-78* 
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annual parliaments; Ms abhorrence of the Bill of 
HiglitB Men, of all those democratic societies wMch 
had been for some years advocating in England political 
theone^ closely ^resembling those of Rousseau; his re¬ 
pudiation of the authority of instructions by constituents 
"in elections ; the strongly aristocratic spirit that from 
hrlt to last coloured Ms politics; th6r emphasis with 
which he always dwelt on the necessity of counterpoises, 
balances, and limitations in government; on the political 
j;ali^oF habit, tradition, and unbroken continuity in 
institutions ; on the danger of framing political measures 
by abstract reasoning, and of carrying a spirit of theory, 
experiment, and Utopia into practical politics—all in¬ 
dicated a nature organically and profoundly conservative. 
The very anomalies and inconsistencies of constitutions 
were venerable in his eyes, if they had been harmonised 
? and consecrated by time; if they were compromises 
resulting from the pressure of multiform and con- 
fiictirig interests; mitigations or adaptations created 
by, and suited to the feelings, habits, and necessities of 
society.^ 

The kiifd of politics which discards *the traditions 
and institutions of the past, and endeavours to build 
up government anew on a logical and symmetricitl plan 
furnished by political speculators, was beyond all others 
abhorrent to his mind, and it was this kind of politics 
wMch was now in the ascendant in France, arid which 


’ I have quoted in former vo¬ 
lumes much from Burke in this 
sense, but 1 may add a obarac- 
teristic and beautiful passage in 
a letter to a French gentleman 
vmtten in 1789. ‘ There is, by 
the essential, fundamental con¬ 
stitution of things, a radioalein- 
firmity in all human contrivances, 
and the weakness is often so 


attached to the very perfection 
of our political mechanism that 
some defect in it-something 
that stops short of its principle, 
something that controls, that 
mitigates, that moderates it— 
becomes a necessary corrective 
to the evils that the theore¬ 
tic perfection would produce.’— 
Burke’s Correspondence, iii. 117. 

c c 2 
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was countenanced by some considerable men in Eng¬ 
land. Nor was the moral vebemeUlce with which he 
threw himself into the contest other than hiight^have 
been expected ^om him. No man evef possessed to a 
higher degree some of the noblest qualities oi a judicial 
intellect; but no man was ever more wanting m the 
celmness, the l‘oldness, and the discrimination of £he 
judicial temperament. Acts of cruelty and oppres-- 
sion appealed to his imagination with an ungovernable 
force; and in the impeachment of Hastings, which was 
wholly unconnected with party interests, he showed 
exactly the same kind and measure of vehemence as in 
his speeches and writings on the Pi’ench Revolution. 

His speech on February 9 had an immense and 
immediate effect. During the debates on the Regency 
question, his ebullitions of extravagance and bad taste 
had almost deprived him of the ear of the House, and 
he often spoke amid an incessant clamour of scornful 
interruption. But it was impossible to mistake the 
deep thrill of approbation which now passed through 
all paits of the House, and the speech of the Minister, 
which contrasted curiously with that which he had 
madq a few days before, showed clearly that Pitt shared 
the general feeling. Nor was the impression confined 
to Parliament. It was evident that Burke had ex- 
presse4 the unspoken fears of great sections of the 
community. ‘The ferment and alarm are universal,* 
wrote Dr. Parr soon afterwards. ‘ All the papers are 
with Burke, even the Foxite papers which I have 
seeurf*... He is imcorrupt, I know, but his passions 
are quite headstrong.’ ^ 

' From this time the division in the Whig party 
rapidly deepened. Two days after the debate that has 
been described, there was a long interview at Burling- 


* Prior’s Life of Burke^ ii. 72, 7®* 
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ton-Hous^ between the Duke of Portland, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan,, |uid one or itwo others, but no agreement 
was.lfernved at.'* There wa», however, still no open 
breach.^ Sheridan and Burke, though profoundly alien¬ 
ated, met at the tables of the Prince of Wales and of 
the Duke of Portland. In the beginning of March, 
when Fox introduced his motion for the repeal of ti^e 
Test and Corporation Acts, Burke, as we have already 
seen, opposed it, on the ground that revolutionary 
opinions had extended widely among the Dissenters, 
and that additional political power should never be 
given to those who were likely to misuse it; but in the 
course of his speech, he spoke warmly of Fox, and 
answered an attack which Pitt had made on that states¬ 
man, and a few weeks later Sheridan spoke in terms of 
high eulogy of Burke.* 

Burke was in the mean time busily engaged in 
throwing into a matured and highly elaborated form 
bis opinions on French affairs, and in November 17^90 
he published his ‘ Reflections on the French^ Revolu¬ 
tion/one of the most famous and valuable books *of t£e 
mgmeenth, century. His earlier political works bad 
Been'^pamphlets, speeches, or letters, relating fer the 
most part to passing and not very important questions, 
and they would now be as little read as the speeches of 
Pitt and Fox, if it were not for the skill with which 
Bui^e was accustomed to interweave in transient con¬ 
troversies political principles and observations of peren¬ 
nial interest. But the French Revolution was a subject 
worthy of all his powers. It naturally opened ott the 
great questions of the foundations of political authority, 
the object and scope of government, the principles which] 

underlie the English Constitution as established in the! 

- * - 

^ ‘ Oompare Moore’s Life of Sheridcm^ iL 107.. Lady Minto’s Life 

Sir Q. Elliot, i. 361-354. 

* Pari, Hist, xzviii. 433, 694. 
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seventeenth century, the fundament^ rights of property, 
the place which corporations aCid especi&lly ecclesias¬ 
tical establishments occupy in the political syuteih. 
Like nearly all Burke’s works, his work ‘ On thd* French 
Revolution * is unfortunate in its form. It is a long, 
undividei, and^ ill-arranged letter to a meraher of the 
JVench Constituent Assembly, and some-parts of it are 
much,less valuable than the rest; but it is not too 
much to say that it contains pages of an eloquence 
which has never in any language been surpassed, and 
that no other English - book affords so many lessons of 
enduring value to those who are engaged in the study 
either of the British Constitution or of the general prin¬ 
ciples of government. Together with the ‘ Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs,’ which is its supplement 
'and its defence, it should be read, re-read, and tho¬ 
roughly master^ by eveiyone who desires to acquire 
wide and deep views on political questions, and to; 
understand the best English political philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. 

It’is not E. book to which adequate justice can be 
done by a simple abstract. Much of its charm lies in 
•the numerous detached observations—the fruit of the 
lifelong experience of the most profound intdlect^that 
has ever been devoted in England to political ques¬ 
tions—which are scattered over its pages, and in the 
wonderful power and beauty with which the writer 
expanded lines of argument which had been clearly 
foreshadowed, though less couipletely developed, in his 
earlier works. ^His main object was to contrast the 
system of government existing in England, in its prin¬ 
ciples and its genius, with that which had now obtained 
an ascendency in France>j Dr. Price hsRl represented 
the French Revolution as only a more perfect repetition 
of the English Revolution of 1688, and he maintained 
that Englishmen had then asserted their undoubted and 
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pnlimited right to elect their governors, to cashier them 
for misconduct, and vto form their Governmejit for 
tfiepiselvee. In Opposition, to this doctrine, Burke 
undertook to demonstrate the essentially hereditary, 
prescriptive,' and traditional character of English free- 
d«m. Se argued that the authors of th^ English 
Revolution, when they were compelled to deviate faam 
the strict line of succession to the throne, justified this 
deviation on no plea of the rights of men, and on no 
vague and general charge of misconduct, but solely on 
the ground that the sovereign had committed a grave 
and manifest breach of the compact by which he held 
his crown; and he showed how carefully they studied 
in their legislation and public declarations to preserve 
unimpaired the hereditary character of the English 
monarchy, to maintain the continuity of English insti¬ 
tutions and traditions, and to avoid grafting any alien 
or republican element on the old English stock. De- 
veloping this view, he proceeded to show, with a power 
of insist and an amplitude of illustration which no 
previous viriter had approached, how ir^titutioils, laws, 
and governments only acquire their maximum of use¬ 
fulness and strength, when they grow organicjjJly out 
of the traditions of the past, and form around themselves 
an appropriate atmosphere of habits and affections; 
how political institutions have indirect, remoteijand often 
unforeseen effects which are frequently more important 
than their direct results; how good governments are 
formed by a slow and gradual process of adaptation and 
compromise extending over many generations, and not 
by either violent revolutions or political speculations. 

To the steadiness with wliich this method had been 
maintained in English history, he mainly attributed the 
permanence of English freedom and prosperity. * Our 
political system,* he wrote, ‘ is placed on a just corre¬ 
spondence and symmetry with the order of the world 
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and with the mode of existettce decreed to a permanent 
body composed of transitory pai^s, \^hereiti by the dis¬ 
position of a stupendous t^jisdom, moul^g together the 
great mysterious incorporation of the human race,‘ the 
whole at one time’is never old or middle-aged or young, 
but 'in condition of unchangeable constarfcy moVies 
oiv^ through the** varied tenor of perpetual decay, fell, 
renovation, and progression. Thus by preserving the 
method fof nature in the conduct of the State, in'what 
we improve we are never wholly new, in what we retain 
we are never wholly obsolete,* and it has been * our old 
settled maxim never entirely nor at once to depails from 
'antiquity.* Old local institutions and bonds of union 
should be carefully preserved, for ‘ to be attached to the 
subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
society, is the first principle (the germ as it were) of 
public affection.’ Hereditary institutions in addition 
to their other merits have the great virtue of strength¬ 
ening those traditional feelings, habits, and opinions 
which at once support, mitigate, and restrain authority 
and bind together successive generations in qne organic 
whole. The union of Church and State gives a moral 
ccmsecration to the acts of Government, and sustains 
and dll Puses a sentiment of reverence snd a tone of 
manners very conducive to political stability. Even 
prejudice^ and superstition, which were the special 
enemies of the new school of writers, have their place 
in the political system, and will not be despised or 
neglected by a wise statesman. \ 

The language of Burke on this subject is curiously 
characteristic: *Jt has been the misfortune (not, as 
these gentlemen think it, the glory) of this age, that 
everything is to be discussed, as if the Constitution of 
our country were to be always a subject rather of alter¬ 
cation than enjoyment.* * To avoid the evils of incon¬ 
stancy and versatility, ten thousand times worse than 
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those ^of dbstlnacy and the blindest prejjidice, we have 
consOdrate^ the State, dhat no man shonid approach to 
l0d!k;^to its defects'or corruptions but with due caution, 
tl^at he^ Quld twver dream of beginning^ts reformation 
l5TS"35v0rsKn, that he should approach to tKf faults 
^•the l^te as to "the wounds oT a father,"“ml h pious 
SweMiJ^embling solicitude. By thi# wise preju(^ce 
we atelSaiight to look with horror on those children of 
their country who are prompted rashly to hack that aged 
parent to pieces and put him into the kettle of magi¬ 
cians, in hopes that by their poisonous weeds and wild 
incantations they may regenerate the paternal consti¬ 
tution.* * You see, sir,’ he continues, ‘ that in this en¬ 
lightened age I am bold enough to confess that we are 
generally men of untaught feelings; that instead of 
casting away all our old prejudices, we cherish them 
to a very considerable degree, and to take more shame 
to* ourselves we cherish them because they are preju¬ 
dices, and the longer they have lasted and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 
thenpi.* Wfi are afraid to put men to .live and trade 


^ Compare Pascal: * L’art de 
bonleverser lea Etats est d’4bran- 
ler lea ooutumes stabiles, en 
Bondant jaaques dans leur source, 
our j faire remarquer le d^faut 
’autoritS et de justice. II faut, 
dit-on, reoourir auz loix fon- 
damentales et primitives de 
I’Etat, qu’une coutuma injuste 
a aboliea. O’est nn jeu s{lr pour 
tout perdre. Bien no sera juste 
h oette balano^,’ Pensies, * Foi* 
blosse de rHomme.’ In a very 
oharacteristio letter expostulat¬ 
ing against the eoolesiastiotd in¬ 
novations which the Em^ror 
was introdnoing into the Aus¬ 
trian Netherlands, Burke wrote: 
^Whilst he is destroying preju¬ 


dices which (under good manage¬ 
ment) may become thi surest 
support of his Government, is 
he not afraid that the discussion 
may go further than he wishes ? 
If he excites men to fuquire too 
scrupulously into the foundation 
of all old opinion, nlay he not 
have reason to apprehend that 
several will see as little use in 
monarohs as in monks? The 
question is not whether they 
wUl argue logically or not, but 
whether the turn of mind which 
leads to such discussions may 
not become as fatal to the former 
as the latter. Corre^pondmUt 
iii. 209. 
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each on Ms own private stock of reason because we sus¬ 
pect t'hat this stock in each mant'is small, and that lie 
individuals would do better to avail themselves the ., 
general bank and capital of nations and of ages? Many 
of our men of speculation, instead of exploding general 
prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover me latent 
wisdom wMch prevails in them. If they find what 
they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it more 
wise to'continue the prejudice with the reason involved, 
than to cast away the coat of prejudice and to leave 
nothing but the naked reason, because prejudice with 
its reason has a motive to give action to that reason, 
and an affection which will give it permanence. Preju¬ 
dice is of ready application lin the emergency. It 
previously engages the mind in a steady course of 
wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man hesita¬ 
ting in the moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and 
unresolved. Prejudice renders a man^s virtue his habit, 
and not a series of unconnected acts. Through just 
prejudice his duty becomes a part of his nature.* It 
IS true*'that certain * institutions savour of cuperstition 
in their very principle, and they nourish it by a. per¬ 
manent and standing influence; . . . but this ought 
not to hinder you from deriving from superstition itself 
any resources which may thence be furnished for the 
public advantage. You derive benefits from many dis¬ 
positions and many passions of the human mind which 
are of as doubtful a colour in the moral eye as supersti¬ 
tion itself. . . . Superstition is the religion of feeble 
* minds, and they must be tolerated in an intermixture 
of it in some trifling or some enthusiastic shape or other, 
else you will deprive weak minds of a resource found 
necessary to the strongest. . . . Wisemeir*. . . do not 
violently hate these 'things. Wisdom is not the most 
severe corrector of folly. They are the rival follies 
which mutually wage so unrelenting a war.* Nothing 
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is ■ more be dreaded by statesmen tjian a shock in 
which old and traditional manners and opinions ^e^ish ; 

‘ pnjilic aifections combined with manners are required, 
sometiAies ah supplements, sometimes as correctives, 
always as aids to law. . . . There ought to be a system 
o£ mannSrs in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would be disposed to relish. . . . Wherf ancient opinjpns 
and rules of life are taken away, the loss cannot possibly 
be estimated. From that moment we have no <Jompass 
to govern us.’ 

Applying these principles to political action, Burke 
once more drew in strong and vivid lines his picture 
of a wise statesman. ‘ The science of constructing a 
commonwealth or renovating it or reforming it is, like 
every other experimental science, not to be taught d 
priori. Nor is it a short experience that can instruct us 
in that practical science, because the real effects of moral 
causes are not always immediate. That which in the 
first instance is prejudicial may be excellent in its 
remoter operation, . . . and very plausible schemes 
with very pleasing commencements havp often shameful 
and lamentable conclusions. In states there are often 
some obscure and almost latent causes, things which 
appear at first view of little moment, on which a very 
great part of its prosperity or adversity may most 
essentially depend. The science of governmjjnt being 
... a matter which requires experience, and even more 
experience than any person can gain in his whole life, 
However sagacious and observing he may be, it is with 
infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice which has answered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of society. 
. . . The nature of man is intricate, the objects of 
society are of the greatest possible complexity, and 
therefore no simple disposition or direction of power can 
be suitable either to man’s nature or to the quality of 
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Mb afifklrfl. .... The simple govemmenta are fttnda« 
mentally defective, to say no w^rse of them. If you 
were &> contemplate sooiej^^y in but* one point of M^iew, 
the simple modes of polity are infinitely captivating. 
. . , But it is better that the whole should be imper¬ 
fectly an(^ anomalously answered, than that while son^^e 
paijs are providetl for with great exactness, others might 
be totally neglected.* 

* The fixed form of a constitution whose merits are 
confirmed by the solid test of long experience, and an 
increasing public strength and national prosperity,* can 
never be too sedulously protected. ‘ The true lawgiver 
ought ... to love and respect his kind and to fear 
himself. ... In my course I h^ve known, and according 
to my measure have co-operated with, great men, and I 
have never yet seen any plan which has not been metoded 
by the observations of those who were much inferior in 
understanding to the pei son who took the lead in the 
business. By a slow but well-sustained progress, the 
effect of each step is watched; the good or ill success of 
the first gives light to see the second, and so^from light 
to light we are conducted with safety througn the whole 
series. , We see that the parts of the system do not clash. 
The evils latent in the most promising contrivances are 
provided for as they arise. One advantage is as little 
as possible sacrificed to another. We compensate, we 
reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a 
consistent whole the various anomalies and contending 
principles that are found in the minds and affairs of 
men. From hence arises not an excellence in simplicity, 
but one far superior, an excellence in composition.* 

In opposition to this spirit of cautibus and expe¬ 
rimental legislation, he places the modes .of political 
thought that had arisen among thj^ politicians of France, 

* who think little or nothing has been done before thbir 
time, and who place all their hopes in discovery; who 
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conceive .very systematically that all things which give 
perpetuity are misch^vous, and are therefore at inex¬ 
piable war wilih all establishments; who thidk that 
goVernpaent may vary like modes of dress and with as 
little ill effect, and that there needs no principle of 
attachment, except a sense of present conveniency, to 
any constitution in the State.’ ‘ A g^d patriot and a 
true politician always considers how he shall make^the 
most of the existing materials of his country,; ’ he is 
animated at once by ‘ a disposition to preserve, and an 
ability to improve; ’ his supreme merit is foupd in the 
skill with which he corrects the errors and defects, 
without weakening the foundations, of old establish¬ 
ments, and cures common distempers by regular methods. 
But the Parisian legislators begin by making a clear 
sweep of all old establishments. They at once despair 
of making any use of common means in their legislation. 
They treat their country ‘ as a kind of ca/rte blanche on 
which they may scribble whatever they please.’ They 
endeavour to reconstruct the whole framework of govern¬ 
ment and society from its basis, on principles of geome¬ 
trical equality, with a total disregard for the antecedents 
and traditions of their country; for ‘ the ancient per¬ 
manent sense,’ and ‘ great influencing prejudices * of 
mankind; for that prescription which is the chief 
foundation of all property, and which alone ‘mellows 
into legality governments that were violent in their 
commencement.’ 

It would carry us too far to follow Burke into his 
very elaborate and skilful examination of the measures 
of the National Assembly and of the revolutionary 
leaders in France. The magnificent pages in which he 
described tlm outrages which the King and Queen had 
received, and the ingratitude with which the repeated 
M:id ample royal concessions had been repaid, are well 
known. The contrast between Lewis XVI. and the 
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two Stuart sovereigns who had been dethroned^ by revo-* 
lution, was indeed very marked, and Burke predicted 
with bat too good reason that th^ fate which had fallep 
on the French King, Church, and aristocracy would'^ut 
an end to that enlightened and tolerant spirit which had 
of late been so signally displayed by the cl^ef sove¬ 
reigns of Europejjand would make the governing classes 
evelywhere suspicious, disti ustful, and hostile to reform. 
Reviewing the state of the French Government as it 
existed before the Revolution, he said that, ‘ though 
usually, and I think justly, reported the best of the un¬ 
qualified or ill-qualified monarchies, it w^as still full of 
abuses; * but he argued from the increase of French 
population and wealth, from the splendid achievements 
of France in so many forms 'ard fields of greatness, 
that these abuses were fai from intolerable. The Go¬ 
vernment was certainly not so ‘ incapable and unde¬ 
serving of reform ’ that it was necessary that ‘ the whole 
fabric should be at once pulled down and the area 
cleared for the erection of a theoretic, experimental 
edifice in its place.’ All France, he says, was of this 
opinion in the 'beginning of 1789. ‘ The instructions 

of the representatives to the States-General from every 
district' in that kingdom were filled with projects for 
the reformation of that Government, without the re¬ 
motest suggestion of a design to destroy it. Had sucli 
a design'been even then insinuated, I believe there 
would have been l)ut one voice, and that voice for re¬ 
jecting it with scorn and horror.* He showed that tlie 
Sovereign had for some years been continually favour¬ 
ing reform, that although there were great abuses in 
the French Church, the spirit of intolerance had been 
steadily declining, and that the clergy as well as the 
nobles in their instructions to their representatives had 
expressly declared their willingi'xess to abandon their 
exemptions from taxation. It was no doubt a great 
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and* scandalous abuse that the privileged orders in 
France should be ^exempt from the payment of the 
taille, which was the heaviest tax; but Burj re shpwed 
the gfoss falsehood df the assertion, which was so often 
made alfthe time of.the Revolution, and which has been 
frequently rc^peated to our own day, that the privileged 
orders pai3 no taxes. The nobles paid the cq|)itatiQp . 
which was a progressive impost* thoy paid the la»d 
tSToiown as the ‘ 20th penny/ * to the height some- 
times of three, someHm^of four shillings in the pound;* 
they paid all the indirect taxes which made up a great 
part of the French revenue. The clergy, it is true, ex¬ 
cept in certain provinces, did not pay the capitation 
and the twentieths, but they had purchased their ex¬ 
emption from the fi^’st tax a large sum, and they 
were accustomed to make w^hat they termed ‘ free gifts/ 
which were a partial compensation P t the/’ exemption 
from the latter. At all eve its, by the free act of the 
clSrgy and nobles, the grievance of the exemptions was 
now at an end. 

For the abuses in the collection of the revenue, 
which Burke truly described as the mrjst serioUs, the 
piivileged orders were not responsible. The sale of 
offices was in some respects a great evil, but it bad at 
least the effect of bringing a constant stream of new 
men into the French nobility. They maintained, how¬ 
ever, too punctiliously their distinction frQjn other 
classes, but, as Burke truly and acutely observed, less 
punctiliously than the same class in Germany and some 
other countries. So far from being opposed to reform, 
they had caught to an excessive degree the innovating 
spirit of the time. / The theory which attributed the 
excesses of the Revolution to the desperation of a 
downtrodden? people struggling against intolerable op¬ 
pression, appeared to Burke fundamentally and demon¬ 
strably false\ Like Gouvemeur Morris and Jefferson, 
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he maintained that, when the States-G-enerat met in 
1789, no violeaice whatever was requU*ed to mahh France 
a freo couijitiy, for no resistance^was to he apprehended. 
‘ Eead the instructions' (of the notiUty), he wrote> * to 
their representatives. They breathe the spirit of liberty 
as warmly, and they recommend reformation as strongly, 
as any other oi^er. Their privileges relative to contri¬ 
bution were voluntarily surrendered, as the King from 
the beginning surrendered all pretence to a right of 
taxation. Upon a free Constitution there was but one 
opinion in France. The absolute monarchy was at an 
end. It breathed its last without a groan, without a 
struggle, without convulsion. All the struggle, alT the 
dissension arose afterwards, upon the preference of a 
despotic democracy to a Government of reciprocal con¬ 
trol. The triumph of the victorious party was over the 
principles of the British Constitution.’ 

The English admirers of the Revolution were accus¬ 
tomed to enumerate with triumph the many measures 
of incontestable reform which the National Assembly 
had carried. It was undoubtedly true, Burke answered, 
that ‘ among an infinite number of acts of violence and 
folly, some good may have been done. ITiey who de¬ 
stroy tjverything will certainly remove some grievance. 
They who make everything new have a clmnce that 
they may establish something beneficial. But to give 
them credit for what they have done in virtue of the 
authority they have usurped ... it must appear that 
the same things could not have been accomplished 
without producing such a revolution. Most assuredly 
they might; because almost every one of the regula¬ 
tions made by them, which is not very equivocal, was 
either in the cession of the King, voluntarily made at 
thb meeting of the States, or in the concurrent instruo- 
tions of the orders.’ 

Of the old Constitution of France—^if indeed that 
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could be Regarded as a constitution which had never 
more than a shadbwj* and precarious existencf—he 
spoke with morQ respect thaa it deserved. You had 
the elements,” he wrote, ‘ of a constitution very nearly 
as good as could be wished.^ In your old states you 
poesassedlihat variety of parts correspcjfiding *vith the 
various descriptions of wliich your community was hap¬ 
pily composed. You had all that combination and all 
that opposition of interests which in the natural*and in 
the political world from the reciprocal struggle of dis¬ 
cordant powers draws out the harmony of the universe. 
Those opposed and conflicting interests which you con¬ 
sidered as so great a blemish in your old, and our pre¬ 
sent Constitution, interpose a salutary check to all pre¬ 
cipitate resolutions; they render deliberation a matter not 
of choice but of necessity; they make all change a sub¬ 
ject of compromise, which naturally begets modera- 
ticfn . . . preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, 
unqualified reformations, and rendering all the head¬ 
long exertions of arbitrary power in the few or in the 
many for eyer impracticable. . . . You• had all* these 
advantages in your ancient states, but you chose to act 
as if you had never been moulded into civil societijr and 
had everything to begin anew.’ 

What, then, was likely to be the issue of the Revo¬ 
lution ? The wisdom of a statesman is mainly shown 
in the.justice of his forecasts, and in order to estimate 
the amount of sagacity which was exhibited by Burke 
we must remember that the ‘ Reflections ’ appeared as 
early as November 1790, in the golden days of the 
Revolution, before the September massacres, before the 
trial and execution of the King, before the Convention, 
before the Reign of Terror. The work of the Revolu¬ 
tion was regarded by ^ its admirers as substantially 
achieved, and it was believed that the National As- 

VOL. VI. D 0 
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sembly had constructed on a sure basis a great and 
enduring edifice of freedom. 

Bie opposition of BuBke to these yiews was fonda- 
mental. He not only predicted—which perhaps* needed 
but little sagacity—^that the paper money, with which 
the newe governors of France were now lloJbding the 
cojjntry, could ifiot possibly maintain its value, ana that 
the confiscation of Church property would be wholly 
insufficient to avert bankruptcy; but he also maintained 
that the new system of government in all its parts was 
inevitably transitory. He declared that the position 
assigned to the King was an impossible one, and that 
it must lead to the complete destruction of the mon¬ 
archy; that the new civic • constitution of the clergy 
could only be considered ‘ preparatory to the utter 
abolition under any of its forms of the Christian re¬ 
ligion ; ’ that the present constitution of the legislative 
power could not possibly last; and that, as the Revo¬ 
lution proceeded, power would pass more and more into 
the most violent hands. ‘ When the leaders choose to 
make themseb^es bidders at an auction oi; popularity 
. . . they will become flatterers instead of legislators; 
the instruments, not the guides, of the people. I fancy 
if any of them should happen to propose a scheme of 
liberty, soberly limited and defined, he will be im¬ 
mediately outbid by his competitors, who will produce 
some^ing more splendidly popular. Suspicions will 
be raised of his fidelity to his cause. (Moderation will 
be stigmatised as the virtue of cowards, and com¬ 
promise as the prudence of traitors.’) Already in the 
National Assembly ‘ their idea of their powers is always 
taken at the utmost stretch of legislative competency, 
and their examples for common cases frem the excep¬ 
tions of the most urgent neewsity. The future is to 
be in most respects like the present Assembly j but by 
the mode of the new elections, and the tendency of the 
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new circulations, it will be purged of the small mi¬ 
nority chosen origiAalljfc from various interests, and pre¬ 
serving soihething of their spirit. If possible, the next 
Asse*mbly must be ^orse than the present.* 

(All these predictions, though indignantly repudiated 
byJhe adifirefs of the devolution, pro^d liteially and 
jaccurately tru^ But beyond the immediate futitre" 
there were other consequences which it was perhaps 
more diflScult to anticipate. (That the movement was 
not in the direction of true political liberty, Burke 
lirmly believed!^ Political liberty, according to his con¬ 
ception, flourishes when various interests are strongly 
organised, when power is so divided, limited, balanced, 
and controlled that no single element can obtain omni¬ 
potence. The three branches of legislative power in 
the British Constitution, the federal system in the 
United States and in Switzerland, the independent 
Parliaments of France, and the three orders in her 
States-General, supplied the indispensable materials for 
compromise and control; but the path which was taken 
by the National Assembly was a path that led t6 des¬ 
potism, though it might be the despotism of an un¬ 
qualified democracy. Nor were the moral conditions 
more favourable. ‘ All other people have laid the 
foundations of civil freedom in severer manners and 
a system of a more austere and masculine morality. 
France when she let loose the reins of regal authority 
doubled the licence of*a ferocious dissoluteness in 
manners, and an insolent irreligion in opinions and 
practice.* In the opinion of Burke, the probable close 
of the anar^iy of the Bevolution was a military de^ 
^tasm. *'ffc army will remain for some time mutinous 
ana full of faction, until some popular general, who un¬ 
derstands the art of coibciliating the soldiery and who 
possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw the eyes 
of all men upon himself. . . . But the moment in which 

u o I . 
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that event shall happen, the person who really com¬ 
mands the army is your maste-; the master (that is 
little) of your King, the master-of your Asseijibly, 
the master of your whole republic/ * Should such a 
despot arise, he will find that the legislation which 
crushed fand l^welled all the orders in the ^State has 
groatly facilitated his career. ‘ If the present prospect 
of a Republic should fail, all securities to a moderated 
freedom fall along with it; all the indirect restraints 
which mitigate despotism are removed; insomuch that 
if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire as¬ 
cendency in France, under this or any other dynasty, it 
will probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at setting 
out by the wise and virtuous counsels of the Prince, the 
most completely arbitrary power that has ever appeared 
on earth.’ * 

But while Burke as early as 1790 clearly foresaw 


' This prediction may be com¬ 
pared with the forecast of Cathe¬ 
rine II. as it appears in her 
most curious and most un¬ 
reserved correspondence with 
Grimm, which has been pub¬ 
lished by the So(46t6 Hist, of 
Russia. In 1791 she wrote: 
‘ Quand viendra ce C6sar ? Oh 1 
il viendta, gardez vous d’en 
douter. II faudrait feuilleter 
I’histoireet voir si jamais pays 
ait 6t4 sauvS par autre qu’un 
r^ellement grand homme, et 
d’apr^s cette ddcouverte je pr6- 
dirais ce qu’il en sera de la 
France. “ Finis coronat opus.” 
. . . Selon moi ils sont bien pro- 
pres A discrAditer pour longtemps 
la liberty et A la rendre odieuse 
A tous les peoples.* * Si la Revolu¬ 
tion Fraufjaise prend en Europe, 
il viandra un autre Gengis ott 


Tamerlan la mottre A la raison, 
Voila son sort, soyez en assure.’ 
Lettres de Catherine A Orimm, 
pp. 503, 620, 537, 655. John 
Adams, who, like Moilris, looked 
with great repulsion on the 
French Revolution, predicted, in 
1789, that it would probably 
lead to the destruction of a 
million of human beings. Mor¬ 
gan’s Life of Pricey p. 158. 

‘‘ So Machiavelli maintained 
that a usurper who has acquired 
sovereignty without right, and 
who does not wish to govern by 
fixed laws, can find no better 
way of maintaining himself up¬ 
on the throne than by revolu¬ 
tionising at the very beginning 
ojS^his reign all the old institu¬ 
tions of the State. Disenrsi 
sopra Tito Liv. lib. i. c. 2G. 
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the probjU^le rise of a Napoleon^ he did not undertake 
to forecast the fina> iss]je. A revolution which destroyed 
old yrdei’S* institutions, traditions, manners, reverence, 
and* bejiefs, which concentrated all power in a 
single democratic chamber, seemed to him to destroy 
tl^e essential elements that give permanence and security 
to Governments. No Government in Eu/ope ha*& hitherto 
been more firmly rooted through every vicissitude of 
fortune than that of France, but in the judgpaent of 
Burke a new principle of instability was now passing 
into French affairs. ‘ You are young,’ he wrote, ^ you 
cannot guide but must follow the fortunes of your 
counti’y; but hereafter my sentiments may be of some 
use to you in some future form which your Common¬ 
wealth may take. In the present it can hardly remain, 
but before its final settlement it may be obliged to pass, 
as one of our poets says, “ through great varieties of 
untried being,” and in all its transmigrations to be 
purified by fire and by blood.’ 

Such were the judgments formed by Burke of these 
new and startling events which were regarded JDy Fox 
as so fortunate and so glorious, and it would be diflicult 
to find a more striking instance of sagacity justified by 
the event. On some points, however, his forecast proved 
mistaken. Though much less confident than when he 
spoke in Parliament, he had not yet abandoned the 
opinion, which was at this time general among European 
statesmen, that the Revolution would reduce France to 
a long period of military and political impotence. He 
believed—as the event proved, very erroneously—that 
she would lose that wonderful recuperative energy which 
she had displayed after the civil wars of the Fronde, 
and he shar^ the delusion of Morris that when she was 
divided into eighty-tl^ee independent municipalities, 
all animated by the popular spirit of insubordination, 
those municipalities would never submit to the central 
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Government iji Paris. Revolts like tkat of La Ven66e 
seemed to kim likely to be frequent, and Ife Morris 
he thought it not impossible that Praijce would be for 
a time broken up into a number of ^all Republics, 

His estimate also of the effects of the spoliation of 
Church proper^ is tinged with much exAggerataon 
an^ error. It \s closely connected with his views of 
the nature of Church establishments, and the eloquent 
pages which he devoted to this subject, though extremely 
impressive to his contemporaries, are very alien to the 
opinions of our own day. On this subject, as we have 
already had some occasion to see, he agreed much less 
with Hoadley, Warburton, and Paley, than with Hooker 
and the Nonjurors. His opinions were in truth not 
Whig, but Tory, and they belonged to a kind of Toryism 
which, though once very prevalent, has now almost 
wholly ceased to be an operative principle in European 
politics. The prevailing Whig doctrine of an Esta¬ 
blished Church was simply, that the secular State of its 
own free will conferred certain endowments and privi¬ 
leges on the qjergy of the most considerabje religious 
body in the community, in order that they might more 
ejficieijtly discharge functions which are of the highest 
importance to the nation. The connection between 
Church and State was based upon expediency, and it 
was defended by purely utilitarian arguments. These 
arguments have been rarely stated more skilfully than 
by Burke, but he himself always looked upon the con¬ 
nection between Church and State as something of a 
mystical and transcendental nature. One of the first 
principles of his political philosophy is that a nation is 
a distinct corporate entity, bound together by institu¬ 
tions, habits, opinions, and tendencies, and preserving 
its separate and continuous individuality from age to 
age. One of the supreme ends of politics is to 
strengthen this national life; to maintain that steady 
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stream of'habit, interest, and feeling, without which 
«the Goxnn}onwealf£ itself would in a few generations 
cruipjile away, b6»di^nnected»into the dust and powder 
of individuality, and, at length dispersed to all the winds 
of heaven.’ ^ Chief among these influences is the national 
religion, iflid without it the nation would b<i almost 
like a body without a soul. ^ 

But not only is a National Church the chief cement¬ 
ing influence in the fetate, it is ‘the oblation of the 
State itself’ to the Divinity. The people of England, 
he said, * persuaded that all things ought to be done 
with reference, and referring all to the point of reference 
to which all should be directed, think themselves bound 
... in their corporate character to perform their na¬ 
tional homage to the Instltutor, and Author, and Pro¬ 
tector of civil society, without which civil society man 
could not by any possibility arrive at the perfection of 
which his nature is capable, nor even make a remote 
and faint approach to it. They conceive that He who 
gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed, 
therefore, the State. He willed its connection with the 
source and original Archetype of all perfection. .. It 
is on some such principles that the majority of the 
people of England, far ^m thinking a religious Na¬ 
tional Establishment unlawful, hardly think lawful 
to be without one. . . . They do not consider their 
Church Establishment as convenient, but as essential 
to their State; not as a thing heterogeneous and separ¬ 
able, something added for accommodation which they 
may either keep up or lay aside according to their tem¬ 
porary ideas of convenience. They consider it as the 
founwion of*their whole Constitution, with which and 
with every part of whidoi it holds an indissoluble union. 
Church and State are ideas inseparable in their minds. 
and scarcely is the one ever mentioned witflout mention- 
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ing the othe;*,’ and he added, probably with perfect 
trutlj, that in attributing this<ihigh religious sanctity 
to the union of Church ^and State h^* faithfully Bepre- 
sented the general sentiments of the En^ish people. 

It is obvious that such a doctrine has a vital bearing 
on the question of the light of the State to^'disposo/ of 
e(^lesiaslical ^ropeity. The doctrine which is now 
most generally received is that the property of an Esta¬ 
blished Church, in as far as it is derived from public 
sources, is national property, and that the State has a 
right to alienate or resume it, subject to the obligation 
of compensating fully tlie life interests of its ministers, 
A doctrine of this kind was clear ly implied in the ad¬ 
mirable chapter of T’aley on Religious Establishments,’ 
and in the no less admirable article on Endowments in¬ 
serted by Turgot in the ‘ EncyclopaBdia.’ It appears to 
have been widely, perhaps generally, held by the political 
classes in England ; ^ and even after the great struggles 
of the Refjrmation, the power, of the State over Church 
property had been repeatedly and sometimes most vio¬ 
lently* exercisf^d. The secularisation of pome of the 
richest benefices in Germany that followed the Peace 

« - 

* * When I entered life,’ Wil- this time have lost their pro' 
berforcc once wrote, ‘ it is asto- perty.’ Life of Wilberforce^ i. 
Dishing how general was the dis- 261. The arguments of those 
position to seize upon Church who maintain that the tithes of 
property. I mixed with very the Anglican Church were not 
various circles, and I could derived from the State, and that 
hardly go into any company, their alienation from the Church 
where there was not a clergy- is beyond its moral competence, 
man present, without hearing and would be an act of plunder, 
tome such measure proposed. will be found powerfully stated 
1 am convinced that if the in Dr. Brewer’s Endowments 
public feeling had not been al- and Establishment of the Chvrch 
tered by our seeing how soon of^fEngland, and in Lord Sel- 
every other kind of plunder borne’s Defence of the Chitrch 
followed the destruction of tithes of England against Disestablish- 
in Franoe* our clergy would by ment. 
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of .Westphalia; the destruction of tlie Episcopal Church 
in Scotland; the* suppression of some hundreds of 
monasteries by*^Joseph JI.and the confiscation of 
Jesuit property by, the chief Catholic Governments of 
the Continent, are conspicuous examples. But Burke 
traated tlfb sale of Church property in 1789 as jf it was 
exactly equivalent to the confiscation^of private pro¬ 
perty, except that it earned with it the added guilt of 
sacrilege. Nor did he base his argument to any great 
extent upon the inadequacy of the salaries that were 
granted to a portion of the dispossessed priests. ‘ The 
estate of the Church’ he considered as ‘incorporated 
and identified with the mass of private property, of 
which the State is not the proprietor, cither for use 
or dominion, but the guardian only and the regulator.’ 
‘ When once the Commonwealth has established the 
estates of the Church as property, it can consistently 
hear nothing of the more or the less. Too much and 
too little are treason against property.’ The act of 
the National Assembly in seizing the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty appeared to him a ‘dishonest, perfidious, and 
cruel confiscation of that property which it was their 
first duty to protect,’ and he declared that th^ paper 
money, which was issued on the security of this con¬ 
fiscated property, was ‘stamped with the indelible 
character of sacrilege.’ 

For this reason, though not for this reason alone, he 
considered the Revolution in France a most formidable 
blow to the rights of^operty^ It was one of his firm 
convictions that property never can be secure under a 
representative Government in which it does not possess 
a preponderating power,^ and the property qualification 
♦ 

* * Nothing is a due iindjiide. But as ability is a vigorous and 
quate representation of a State active principle, and as property 
that does not represent its is sluggish, inert, and timid, it 
ability as well as its property, never can be safe from the inva- 
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which was exiv^ted from the French electors undeir their 
new Constitution seemed to him wholly inadequate. 
The confiscation of Church property, he considered an 
act of robbery, and the certain precursor of still* greater 
invasions of property. I have quoted the passage from 
his speeqh in February 1790, in which he denounced 
thq.SVench Ass^bly for having ‘ laid the axe to the 
root of all property, and consequently of all national 
prosperity, by the principles they established and the 
example they set, in confiscating all the possessions of 
the Church,’ * and in his ‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution ’ he expressed his firm belief that the pre¬ 
cedent was likely to be followed, and applied in turn to 
other large denominations of men. \ 

It was not, he said, so ‘much the confiscation of 
Church property that he dreaded, though this would be 
no trifling evil. What he feared was ‘ lest it should 
ever be considered in England as the policy of a State 
to seek a resource in confiscations of any kind,’ and lest 
‘ one description of citizens should be brought to regard 
any of •the others as their proper prey.’ The danger 

sion of ability nnlesB it be out of many has not the same opera- 
allpropoctionpredominantintbe tion. Its defensive power is 
representation. It must be re- weakened as it is diffused. In 
presented, too, in great masses this diffusion each man’s por< 
of aooumnlation, or it is not tion is less than what in the 
rightly protected. TheoharaoteT- eagerness of his desires he may 
istio essence of property formed flatter himself to obtain by dis* 
out of the combined principles sipating the accumulations of 
of its acquisition and conBerva- others. The plunder of the few 
tion is to be unequal. The great would indeed give but a share 
masses, therefore, which excite inconceivably small in the dis- 
envy and tempt rapacity must tribution to the many, but the 
be out of the possibility of many are not capable of makkig 
danger. There they form a this calculation.* See, too. Axis- 
natural rampart about the lesser totle’s remarks oh the causes of 
properties in all their grada- revelation in democracies, Posi¬ 
tions. The same quantity of tics, book v. o. v. 
property which is by the natural ‘ ParL HisU xxviii. 858. 
oourse of things divided among 
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sejsmed tiie more imminent ns the burden of national 
debts was rapidl/ in§reasing, and he predicted that 
* pul)lic dSbts, whidi at first jvere a security to Govern¬ 
ments Jby interesting many in the public tranquillity, 
were likely, in their excess to become the means of their 
sqbversidn/ . 

But, in addition to these consideAtions, he nq^in- 
tained tliat the essential principles and modes of reason¬ 
ing of a pure democracy were incompatible with the 
security of property. ‘ If prescription be once shaken,’ 
he writes, ‘ no species of property is secure when it once 
becomes an object large enough to tempt the cupidity 
of indigent power.’ But ‘ with the National Assembly 
of France possession is nothing; law and usage are 
nothing.’ They ‘ openly reprobate the doctrine of pre¬ 
scription, which one of the greatest of their own lawyers 
tells us, with great truth, is a part of the law of nature.’ 
They teach their followers ‘ to abhor and reject all feu¬ 
dality as the barbarism of tyranny,’ and the people will 
soon come to recognise that ‘ almost the whole system 
of landed property in its origin is feudaj,’ and that the 
origin of the oldest properties was ‘ the distribution of 
the possessions of the original proprietors, ma^e by a 
barbarous conqueror to his barbarous instruments.’ 

* The peasants,’ he continued, ‘ in all probability are 
the descendants of these ancient proprietors, limans or 
Gauls, but if they fail in any degree in the titles which 
they make on the principles of antiquaries and lawyers, 
they retreat into the citadel of the rights of men. There 
they find that men are equal, and the Earth, the kind 
and equal mother of all, ought not to be monopolised to 
foster the pride and luxury of any men who by nature 
are no better than themselves, and who if they do not 
labour for their bread ^re worse. They find that by the 
laws of nature the occupant and subduer of the soil is 
the true proprietor, that there is no prescription against 
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nature, that th^ agreements (where any there are) which 
have been made with their landlords 'during the time of 
slavery are only the effect^of duressian^ force, and Jbhat 
when the people re-entered into the ijights t)f men, tfiese 
agreements were made as void as everything else which 
had been^ettled under the prevalence of the (5id feudal 
an^.aristocratic \iyranny. ... As to the title by suc¬ 
cession, they will tell you tliat the succession of those 
who hav^ cultivated the soil is the true pedigree of pro¬ 
perty, and not rotten parchments and silly substitutions; 
that the lords have enjoyed their usurpation too long ; 
and that if they allow to these lay monks any charitable 
pension, they ought to be tliankful to the bounty of 
the true proprietor, who is so generous towards a false 
claimant to his goods.’ 

Such language has a strangely familiar sound to a 
modem politician, but the connection of nineteenth 
century socialism with the French Revolution, though 
probably real, is not very close. In the great intel¬ 
lectual and speculative movement of innovation that 
preceded that Jievolution, there were indeed several 
doctrines which, if pushed to their ultimate conse- 
quenceg, were very unfavourable to the existing social 
system. The doctrine that all morals spnng from and 
depend on utility, and that therefore there can be no 
consideration of right in opposition to a well-ascertained 
and general utility ; the doctrine that the State is omni¬ 
potent over its members, and that it is its task and 
duty to exert its powers to raise them to the highest 
level of virtue and happiness; the doctrine that man 
is essentially good, and that his vices and misery are 
mainly the result of the social system; and finally, the 
doctrine that equality is the supreme ideal at which the 
legislator should aim, were all well fitted to prepare the 
way for socialistic changes. A habit of mind was 
widely diffused, which systematically depreciated custom 
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and prescription, and the great prominence which the 
writings qf Plato and the institutions of Sparte had 
obtQiined in political speculation, tended in the same 
directidh. « 

But on the whole, in the immense mass of specula¬ 
tion which appeared in France in the fifty ye^^rs before 
the Revolution, there was very little di/ected again^the 
institutions of property. I have already quoted the 
famous passage in the ‘ Discourse on Inequality,’ in which 
Rousseau declared that the earth and its fruits were 
the jDroperty of all, and that the man who first claimed 
a~ portion of the earth as his own was the true founder of 
civil society, and the source of innumerable calamities to 
mankind. As we have seen, however, this passage by 
no means represents the thie opinions of its author when 
he had arrived at his maturity, and it loses much of its 
significance when it is remembered that it forms part of 
^ argument to prove the superiority of savage to 
civilised life. Doctrines of a more consistently and 
violently socialistic character had been promulgated by 
Morelly in. his ‘ Code of Nature,’ and in, one of the early 
writings of Brissot de Warville, but neither of these 
works had much importance or influence, ’^^e true 
father of French socialism is Mably, who, in several of 
his writings, preached the necessity of a social revolution, 
and elaborately attacked the whole institiitipn of pro¬ 
perty.* Equality, he maintains, is the first object at 
which the legislator should aim, but equality can never ’ 
permanently subsist where private property is suffered 
to accumulate. The true remedy for human ills is to be 
found in a community of goods such as he supposed to 


' See especially his Traiti de ditary property were afterwards 
la Ligislation, hie IBnt''-^Hens made by Godwin, and by one or 
de Phocion, and his Doutes sur two other less known writers. 
VOrdre Natureldes SociiUs. In See Godwin’s PoKficaZ Jmtice, 
England, similar attacks on here- book viii. 
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have existed in Sparta. Such a system, he admitted, 
was no longer practicable, but Government can at least 
do much to mitigate the evdl. InsteM of being mtel5ded 
to protect the property and the energies o'f indiHduals, 
and to promote the development of national resources, 
it should Jbe its main object to maintain the cAizens in 
an quality of fortune and of position; to prevent the 
accumulation either of individual or of national wealth, 
and to extirpate as far as possible from society the 
passions of ambition and avarice. A poor country with 
few wants, no luxury or art, and no division of classes, 
is the best, and the legislator should always remember 
that private property, with the passions and the ine¬ 
qualities it produces, is the supreme evil in the State. 
He should combat it systematically by severe laws of 
succession; by sumptuary laws crushing all luxury and 
commerce; by agrarian laws limiting the amount of 
land which each man rnay possess; by a system of 
education discouraging every kind of luxury and ine¬ 
quality ; by imposing every trammel in his power on 
those natural superiorities of intellect and character that 
enable some men in the competitions of life to outrun 
their fellpws. 

Startling and systematic paradox, when accompanied 
by some real literary ability, seldom fails in attaining a 
speedy, thpugh transient, notoriety, and the works of 
Mably were very widely read by the generation which 
'preceded and which made the Revolution. But although 
the violence of class warfare, and the extreme necessities 
of the State, led to some gigantic measures of confisca¬ 
tion, and although some of the acts and language of the 
Convention were clearly socialistic, the Revolution did 
not ultimately turn in this direction. In the Declaration 
of Rights it is stated that, ‘ property being an inviolable 
and sacred right, no one can be deprived of it except 
when public necessity, legally established, evidently 
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requires it,, and then only on condition of a just indem¬ 
nity paid in advance,? and it would be a great injustice 
to th^ National Assembly to jegard this declaration as 
mere* idle wo»ds * In abolishing the sale of offices, and 
suppressing innumerable functionaries and corporations, 
it fully recognised rights to indemnity. It ^granted 
45(5,000,000 livres for the magisterial posts, 35,000,Q^0 
for military employments, and 52,000,000 for places in 
the King’s household. It laid down the principle that 
it is the duty of the nation to repay the price of every 
purchased office, and to assume the debts of every cor¬ 
poration which it suppressed,* and it carried out this 
principle with an integrity which contrasts very favour¬ 
ably with many episodes in the history of the monarchy. 
It rejected, as inconsistent with the public faith, a 
proposed tax on the interest of the national debt, and it 
entirely abstained from the favourite socialistic policy of 
imposing excessive or confiscating duties on successions.® 

. In judging its legislation about the feudal system, it 
must be remembered that the revolt of the peasantry, 
reducing a great part of France to anarchy, and maljing 
the collection of feudal dues almost impossible, had 
preceded by some weeks the famous sitting of August 4. 
T^t day is, perhaps the most glorious in the Trench 
Revolution, and it ought not to be forgotten that it was 
the "Vicomte de Noailles and the Due d’Aiguillon, two 
conspicuous members of the privileged orders, who took 
the leading part in the abolition of the feudal rights. 
The Assembly declared the feudal system abolished, but, 
as I have already observed, it distinguished clearly the 
rights that grew out of ancient servitude, or old admi¬ 
nistrative functions which were no longer performed, 

from those which were of the nature of property and 

- - - * — -- ------- 

' Lftferritre, Hist des Princ^es, des Institutions^ et des Loispmdant 
la JRivoluHont pp. 104,105. 

Ibid. pp. 44, 45, 47. 
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sprang for the most part from contract. The former it 
abolished without compensation., but the title of the 
owners of the lacter to congpensatiomwaB fully recognised. 
The Assembly may be blamed for^ having decreed the 
abolition of the feudal system, before it had taken 
measure^ for commuting the rights it recogniijed, buf^ its 
original intention was a perfectly honest one, though 
it was defeated by the revolt of the peasantry, and 
abandoned in the confiscating legislation of the Con¬ 
vention.* 

It is impossible, also, to deny the extreme and 
pressing necessity under which the measure for confis¬ 
cating the ecclesiastical property was adopted. The 
Assembly had inherited a financial condition which was 
nearly desperate, and some of its most popular, and in 
the end most beneficial, measures contributed to make 
it hopeless. It abolished the gabelle, or salt monopoly, 
which had long been tlie occasion of deep popular dis¬ 
content, and an amount of salt which had previously 
cost fourteen sous could now be purchased for one sou. 
It abolished 05 reduced the duties on tobacco^ oil, leather, 
soap, and some other articles largely used by the poor. 
It pgji an end to the sale of offices, which had’ been a 
great source of revenue to the Crown, and, at a consider¬ 
able cost to the State, it attached the army to the 
Revolution by raising its pay. Great sums were at the 
same time required for the indemnities for suppressed 
offices, and to meet the necessities of the famine. In 
the sphere of finance, as in all else, the National As¬ 
sembly effected a complete revolution. It repealed most 
of the old taxes, and imposed a new stamp duty and new 
taxes on land, capital and industry, and it abolished all 

.... 1 

• The history of the abolition etja ^iodaliUt and by Ch6non, 
of the feudal system has been Les Dimembremmts de la Pro- 
very carefully examined by priiie fonciire avant et apres la 
Doniol, La Revolution FranqaUo Revolution. 
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fche old exemptions from toxation, the arl^itrary methods 
of fixing contribulionf, and the abusive and wasteful 
syStgm of* farming #the reveryie. But in the complete 
social wd moral eparchy that prevailed, it was found 
scarcely possible to collect taxes, and every source of 
reyenue iminiahed, while the expenditure wijs rapidly 
increasing. Desperate attempts were Siade to bori^w; 
but though Necker was still at the head of the finances, 
the credit of the country was gone. In August 1789 
two separate loans, one of thirty and the other of eighty 
millions, were decreed, but they proved almost absolute 
failures, Necker then proposed, as the only hope, an 
extraordinary contribution, amounting to a fourth of the 
revenue of each citizen; but although this brought in 
something, it proved whoHy inadequate. Bankruptcy, 
complete or partial, was spoken of, and there were 
abundant precedents for it in the monaichy. It has 
been calculated that the public faith had been violated 
no less than fifty-six times between Henry IV. and the 
Revolution.^ But the A-ssembly protested strongly and 
earnestly against such a course, and it ^as as tiie one 
possible alternative, that it appropriated the ecclesiastical 
property and the domains of the Crown, compensating 
the clergy by salaries, and the King by a very liberal 
civil list.® 

These are not the proceedings of a Legisl^ure that 
was indifferent to the rights of property. It is true, 
however, that under the assemblies that followed, the 
prospect rapidly darkened. Enormous mob outrages 
unpunished and even uncensured] enormous and al¬ 
most indiscriminate confiscations; laws of maximum 
regulating the prices of commodities; a forced paper 


>' Taine, L'Anden Bigime, p. Hon, pp. 195-199; Lafemdre,pp. 
405. 37-49: Garet, pp. 177-233. 

* Babattt, Pricis de la Bivolu- 

VOL. VI. E S 
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currency, reducing to a small fraction all ancient debts \ 
forced loans; requisitions on th§ ri6h, and the plunder 
of alf cliaritable, literary, or educational corporations, 
fill the later history of the Revolution; and much of the 
language of Robespierre and of some of his colleagues, 
as well tjs the conspiracy of Babceuf, show ciearly the 
infJjLience of the socialistic element. That element, 
however, proved transitory. It was never the most 
powerful, and the violence of civil war, the necessities of 
a country engaged in a desperate contest against foreign 
enemies, and the hatred of the rich as an anti-revolution- 
ary class, inspired the violences of the Revolution much 
more than any deliberate negation of the legitimacy of 
private property. The code^ of law that have sprung 
out of the Revolution recognised the sanctity of property 
and the stringency of contracts at least as fully as the 
codes of the ancient monarchy; and, contrary to the 
anticipations of Burke, the Revolution which has de¬ 
stroyed, enfeebled, or remodelled almost all French 
institutions, has not permanently injured either French 
credit,*French ^ndustrj, or French property. 

The causes of this fact form a matter of curious and 
important inquiry, but t)ie more prominent may, I think, 
be easily ascertained. On no other subject is the con¬ 
servative sentiment so powerful and so sensitive as in 
the protection of property. On most political questions, 
great multitudes of quiet and moderate men exhibit an 
habitual languor, which too often enables fanatical 
minorities and dexterous leaders to carry measures that 
are quite opposed to the genuine sense of the majority 
of the nation; while many others throw their influence 
into great movements of change, with a careless and 
unreflecting levity they would never have displayed on 
any matter directly affecting their private interests. 
But when the rights of property are touched, these in¬ 
terests are at once alarmed. The indifference and the 
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levity in a great measure disappear, and an unwonted 
spirit of earnestness and caution is aroused. In France 
ther§ was •a stijong,bulwark resistance in the *great 
multitude of small owners of land. The extent to which 
peasant proprietors had already multiplied, seems to 
h^e bee«L almost entirely unknown in England until 
the publication in 1792 of Arthur Yoiihg’s Tour; and 
Burke, though in general singularly well-informed about 
the social condition of J’rance, appears to have been 
altogether ignorant of it.' This class was still further 
strengthened by the great masses of Church and royal 
property thrown into the market at the Eevolution, and 
by the extension of the law of equal division. At the 
same time, the sense of property among them was 
greatly intensified by the limplification of titles, which 
put an end to the confused, divided, and imperfect 
ownership growing out of the feudal system. The de¬ 
struction of the feudal obligations, as it was actually 
accomplished, was in many instances an act of the most 
barefaced robbery. A crowd of money rights, which 
had been for ages sold and purchased junder the full 
sanction of*the law, and which had grown out of the 
most legitimate contracts, were swept away without 
compensation. But one of the results was the creation 
of a large class who, themselves enjoying absolute and 


* I infer this not only from the 
silence of Burke, but also from 
his statement that ‘ tbo general 
circulation of property, and in 
particular the mutual converti¬ 
bility of land into money, and of 
money into land,* was less in 
France than iq England. In 
another passage of his Beflec- 
tions he says that the compara¬ 
tive wealth of France was not 
only much inferior to that of 


England, but was also ‘ not so 
equal in the distribution, nor so 
ready in the circulation.’ Henry 
Swinburne, who travelled from 
Bayonne to Marseilles in 1776, 
and published his travels in 
1785, noticed the passion of the 
people of Bigorre for purchasing 
little plots of land out of their 
earnings, and their proneness to 
run into debt for that purpose. 
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undivided property, exhibited the instincts of proprietors 
in their utmost intensity. Th^s clUss was much in¬ 
creased at a later period, {)y the wi(3e didusion of ^all 
portions of the obligations of the national‘debt., BeVo- 
lutionary and anarchical doctrines relating to property 
have agajn and again risen to the surface, but the knojv- 
led^e that an immense proportion of the French people 
are always ready, if the rights of property are seriously 
menaced, to throw themselves for protection into the 
arms of a military despotism, has hitherto proved a 
sufficient check upon socialistic tendencies in France. 

In estimating the relations tlie French Revolution 
to other countries, the language of Burke was much 
more moderate than it afterwards became. He admitted 
fully that the English party which sympathised with 
the Revolution was a small one, and one of the best 
known passages in the ‘ Reflections ’ is that contrasting 
the halt-dozen grasslioppers which make the field ring 
with their importunate clink, with the herds of great 
cattle that chew the cud in silence under the shelter of 
the British Oak. He maintained, however, that the 
beginnings of disorder were very lately even more 
feeble fin France. The world was in the presence of 
‘ a revolution of sentiments, manners, and moral 
opinions,* and such a revolution could not be confined 
to one pountry. * France has always more or less in¬ 
fluenced manners in England; and when your fountain 
is choked up, the stream will not run long and not run 
elear with us, or perhaps with any nation.* ‘ Of all 
things Wisdom is the most terrified with epidemical 
fanaticism, because of all enemies it is that against 
which she is the least able to furnish any kind of re¬ 
source.* It was idle to say that French ajfairs did not 
concern Englishmen, when they WtCre steadily and pei> 
dstently held up as a model. Nor was this a merely 
spontaneous and unforced admiration. One of the 
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characteristic features of the new French fanaticism 
was its ppselytismg •spirit. ‘ They have societies to 
cabj^l and corr^spofid at honfe and abroad, for the pro- 
pagaticfti of Iheir tenets. The Republic of Berne, one 
of the happiest, the most prosperous, and the best 
gtvemef countries upon earth, is one ^f the*great ob¬ 
jects at the destruction of which they aim. I am^old 
they have in some measure succeeded in sowing there 
the seeds of discontent.^ They are busy thfoughout- 
Germany; Spain and Italy have not been untried. 
England is not left out of the comprehensive scheme 
of their malignant charity, and in England we find those 
who stretch out their arms to tliem.’ 

The abstract I have now given of the contents of 
the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution ’ has extended 
to considerable, and I fear somewhat tedious, length, 
btit it is not, I think, disproportioned to its historical 
ftnportance. ‘ The first considerable check,' wrote the 
Frenc h writer Dumont, ‘ that was given to the general 
enthusiasm, in the cause of the Revolution, came from 
the famous publication of Burke; when he attacked, 
- himself entirely alone, the gigantic force of the Assem¬ 
bly, and represented these new legislators, in the midst 
of all their power and glory, as maniacs who could only 
destroy everything and produce nothing.’ Very few 
books have ever combined so remarkably the wide an^ 
rapid popularity of a successful political pamphlet with 
the enduring influence of a standard political treatise. 
With the doubtful exception of Swift’s ‘ Conduct of the 
Allies,’ it had probably a greater immediate effect on 
political opinion than any other English work of the 


' Barkers statement about sur'la Deatruction de la Ligua 
Berne is fully corroborated by EalviHgue, ob. ii. 
lilallei da Pan, Essai BistdHqm 
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eighteenth century. With the exception* of ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations/ no other^’ English bp,ok" of the 
eighteenth century has *80 deeply- afid permanently 
influenced the modes of thought ^of serious political 
thinkers. Within the year of its publication about 
19",000 copies were sold in England and about 13,000 
in^^rance, andlihe number of English copies sold soon 
rose to 30,000. It became the main topic of conver¬ 
sation 'in every political circle, and it rarely failed 
to produce violent feelings either of admiration or- 
dislike. 

In the upper circles, both in England and on the 
Continent, it was, in general, received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. The King spoke of it with the warmest 
admiration, and himself distributed several copies; and 
messages or letters of approval soon poured in to the 
author from the sovereigns assembled at Pilnitz, from 
Catherine of Russia, from Stanislaus of Poland, frdin 
the French Princes, from soitie of the leading members 
of the French clergy. Ris own University of Dublin 
conferred on Burke an honorary degree; an address 
expressive of admiration was presented to him. by the 
graduates of Oxford; and among the many private 
persons who warmly applauded the work were Gibbon 
and Reynolds. In Whig circles, however, a deep divi¬ 
sion of*'opinion was already shown. The Duke of 
Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord John Cavendish, Montagu, and several other 
members of the old Rockingham connection, expressed 
their full approbation of the principles of the work, and 
among younger men Sir Gilbert Elliot was emphatic on 
the same side. On the other hand Fox, Sheridan, 
Francis, Erskine, and Grey, regarded the work with 
unconcealed dislike. Fox not dnlj^ expressed in private 
his entire disapprobation of it, but even declared that 
in point of composition it was the worst which Burke 
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had ever • produced; ‘ and as early as IJecember 1790 
Sir Gilbert Elliot* cletrly saw in the leaning q£ Fox 
tow/irds STieridaji a^id in his cilienation from Burke the 
sign of»the a{)proaching disruption of the Whig party.* 
In the Radical party there was a moment of consterna¬ 
tion, anfl it was noticed that the atjendan^ie at the 
revolutionary clubs for a time great!J fell off, bjit a 
host of pens were soon employed in answering Burke. 
Among his opponents were Priestley, Price, ^Irs. Mac¬ 
aulay, and Mary Wollstonecraft, but the only answers 
which made any considerable impression wore the 
‘ Vindiciae Gallicte,* w hich was the earliest and one of 
the best works o f l^ckintosh, a nd the ‘ Rights of Man,' 
which wag the most popular ^rk of Paipe. 

But though the subjdfct was rapidly becoming the 
main topic of political discussion in the country, it was 
still kept in a great degree out of Parliament. As we 
have already seen, in the early session of 1790 it was 
ftot Burke but Pox who had introduced it, and the one 
great speech in which Burke had stated his views on 
the subjecli, cannot be accused of reclciessness *or vio¬ 
lence. Parliament was dissolved in the autumn of 
1790, and the new Parliament met on November 25, 
In the short session between its first meeting and the 
Christmas holidays, no allusion appears to have been 
made to French affairs. The difficulties with Spain 
and with Tippoo Sahib were the chief subjects of dis¬ 
cussion, and Fox, Burke, and Pitt contended side by 
side, and with triumphant ability, for the doctrine that 


* See a letter of Burke, in 
Lady Minto’s Life of Sir O. 
ElUotf i. 365-968, and Burke’s 
Correspondence, !>!. 171, 472. 
In the famous debate on May 6, 
1701, Fox said that as soon as 
Barkers book on the French Be- 


volution was published, ‘ he con 
demned that book both in public 
and private, and every one of 
the doctrines it contained.’ Pari. 
Hist. xxix. 380. 

■ Lady Minto’s Life of Sir O. 
Elliot, i. 368-370. 
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the impeachment of Hastings was not terminated by a 
dissolution, ^ 

This impeachment aiid the Freiicb, Eevolution‘»„now 
almost equally divided the attention of Burke. From 
the time when the events of October 5 and 6, 1789, 
had made the, French King a virtual prisoner ha the 
haii'ds of the democracy, the movement of revolution 
had been advancing with terrible energy towards its 
goal. The National Assembly as well as the King had 
been transferred from Versailles to Paris, and it was 
now exposed to the ceaseless intimidation of the clubs 
and of the mob. Soon aftei the outrageous scenes of 
October 5 and 6, nearly three hundred of the most 
respectable members, including Mounier, Lally Tollen- 
dal, and the Bishop of Langres, seceded in disgust, and 
power fell more and more into the most violent hands. 
Measure after measure was pushed on with a feverish 
haste, blotting out all the institutions, traditions, aiid 
characteristics of ancient France. The privileges en¬ 
joyed by particular provinces in matters of taxation 
had been already abolished, but now the pncient divi¬ 
sions of the provinces, with their names, laws, orga¬ 
nisations, usages, cusiorns, and infinite diversities of 
administration, were all swept away. The whole coun¬ 
try was reorganised on a plan of perfect uniformity in 
eighty-three departments, divided symmetrically into 
districts, cantons, and municipalities, governed by an 
entirely new set of administrative and judicial institu¬ 
tions. Functionaries of almost every order were made 
elective, and the basis of the whole fabric was an elec¬ 
toral body comprising all Frenchmen, except domestics, 
who were twenty-five years of age, who had resided in 
one district for a year, and who paid direct taxation to 
the value of three days’ labour. The old Parliaments, 
whick had for centuries played so great a part in French 
history, were destroyed. The judges were made tern- 
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porary aifd elective. The clergy, who h« 4 d shown them¬ 
selves imbued witli the liberal ideas of the ag§ to a 
deggree which t^ose who know the spirit of their suc¬ 
cessors* find It difficult to realise; who had so readily 
abandoned ^oir privileges in taxation; who had been 
the first*of the privileged orders to jo^i the rfjommons 
in the States-General; and who, by the mouth oLthe 
Archbishop of Paris, had consented with signal gene¬ 
rosity to the abolition of their tithes, soon foiind that 
they had gained nothing by their policy. They ceased 
to be a separate corporation in the State, Their Church 
property was seized and sold, and they were reduced to 
the position of mere salaried functionaries. The monas¬ 
teries were abolished. Monastic vows were forbidden, 
and soon the ‘ civil constitution ’ drove the clergy to 
the alternative of abandon)either their cures or their 
allegiance to the Pope. 

• This measure was not, it is true, altogether unpre¬ 
cedented in its general character, for it bore a striking 
resemblance to the legislation of Joseph II. in Austria. 
The State by its own authority diminished the number 
of bishoprics, rearranged the dioceses in accordance with 
the new division of departments, made the bishops and 
cur6s eligible by the same electors as the members of 
the National Assembly, forbade the newly elected 
bishops to demand their confirmation from 4ihe Pope, 
and finally exacted from the clergy an oath of adhesion 
to a constitution which was directly opposed to the 
principles of their Church. Out of 138 bishops only 
four consented to take it. Out of 70,000 priests 46,000 
were deprived of their cures,^ and a great schism divided 
Prance. The nobles had lost their privileges, their 
political power, and their feudal revenues. It was de¬ 
creed that there should be no longer any distinction of 


' Talne, Hist, de la JR4volution, i. 237. 239. 
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orders in Frj^nce, and all titles were forbidden. The 
great commercial companies 'w^e *’dissolved, and the 
first steps were taken inr the legiidatjc/n for the equal 
division of successions. , * i 

The moral authority of the King had been totally 
destroyed by successful revolts, and^^Jthougli the As- 
seiQjbly sincerely desired to maintain the monarchical 
constitution of the Government, it had left him scarcely 
a shadow of his influence. ’ He was deprived of almost 
all patronage, of all initiative in legislation, of the right 
of pardon, of the right of dissolving the Assembly. 
His ministers were excluded from the Assembly, and 
superseded in their chief administrative functions by 
committees appointed by it. The King could only de¬ 
clare peace or war in accordafnee with its decrees. His 
veto on its proceedings was limited to two Legislatures. 
At the same time the condemnation of the hereditary 
principle and the destruction of all the natural bul¬ 
warks of the throne had made him a manifest anomaly 
in the State,* while the disorganisation of the regular 
army «,nd the^ creation of a great democratic force 
wholly independent of the Crown had deprived him of 
every element of power. Even the right of command¬ 
ing the army had passed into the hands of the new 
municipal bodies.^ 

' * Corpofations which havo a whatsoever existing in the minds 
perpetual succession, and here* of the people. It is a solitary, 
ditary noblesse who themselves unsupported, anomalous thing, 
exist by succession, are the true Burke’s Correspondence, iii. 212. 
guardians of monarchical aucces- ‘ To think of the possibility of 
sion. On such orders and in- the existence of a permanent 

atitutions alone an hereditary and hereditary royalty where 

monarchy can stand. Where all nothing else is hereditary or per- 
things are elective, you may call manent in point either of per- 
a king hereditary, but he is for sonal or corporate dignity, is a 
the present a cipher; and the ruinous«himera.’ 'Remarkson 

Buooession is not supported by the Policy of the Allies.’ Burke’s 
any analogy in the State, nor Works, vii. 130. 
combined with any sentiments ^ Sybel, pp. 92,127, 128. 
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■ It is strange tg look back and rementber how lately 
the Sovereign, who wAs now so impotent, had bi|en, in 
the**eyes of fh?^ laV and o? the people, the absolute 
ruler of France, the sole initiator of legislation, the 
sole soiyce of political power. The States-General 
cftuld only be convened by his free 'Vjill, and he was 
fully authorised by the precedents of French history 
to regard them as a mere consultative body which had 
no legislative power except by his concession. As late 
as the end of 1788 Necker in his report to the King 
had declared that ‘ it would never enter into the mind 
of the Third Estate to diminish the seigueurial and 
honorary prerogatives that distinguish the first two 
orders in their properties and their persons.’ In the 
royal declaration of June 23, 1789, the King had for¬ 
mally announced that all properties without exception 
must be respected, and that under the name of property 
yrere comprised tithes and all the feudal and seigneurial 
rights and obligations, all the useful and honorary pre¬ 
rogatives, attached to lands or fiefs or belonging to 
persons. The complex and balanced •Constitution of 
the States-General, as it had existed in 1614, seemed 
to contain ample guarantees that the change from an 
absolute to a representative Government would pro¬ 
ceed with a measured and orderly course. Under such 
a Constitution the new Assembly would be Hke one of 
those engines which are intended to descend by a steep 
declivity from the mountain to the plain, and are fur¬ 
nished with elaborate and powerful machinery to regu¬ 
late and moderate their course. But the rope had 
snapped. The springs had broken. The whole ma¬ 
chinery of control had given way, and it was now 
hurrying on with a speed which no power could check. 
The Third Order had ’dominated and absorbed the two 
others. The Assembly, which was convoked to give a 
moral support to the Crown, had destroyed the royal 
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prerogatives; it had set aside the instructicms of its 
constituents; it had by its own w?!! prolonged its tenure 
of power; it had usurped the whole frathority, itdiad 
transformed the whole political character of the State. 

All the old orders, corporations, tribunals, customs, 
checks ai^d counterpoises, heterogeneous and' complex 
fornj.s of administration that had surrounded and re¬ 
stricted the most absolute sovereigns, had in a few 
months been swept away by the resistless energy of one 
democratic chamber, and all compromise and partition 
of power had been rejected. It was in vain that the 
, King at the very outset of the movement had agreed to 
accord to the States-General the functions of a complete 
legislative body, with annual nieetings and a complete 
control of the purse; it was in vain that the nobles had 
formally renounced their exemptions from taxation, had 
welcomed the opening to all classes of the higher grades 
in the army, and had shown themselves on August I 
perfectly willing to abandon one class of their feudal 
rights and to accept a reasonable commutation for the 
rest; it was in vain that the clergy had abandoned all 
their privileges relating to taxation, had consented to 
the entire abolition of their tithes, and had offered to 
raise a loan of 40Q millions for the State, if their other 
property was maintained. All this, together with a 
complete system of provincial self-government, might 
have been obtained without violence or revolution, but 
all this proved insufficient. In a few months the insti¬ 
tutions, traditions, and governing maxims of centuries 
had been overthrown. In the total destruction of the 
political power of the King, of the privileged orders, 
of the Parliaments, and of all provincial corporations, 
authority seemed wholly concentrated in one great, un¬ 
manageable assembly; but behind that assembly were 
the Jacobin clubs, which were multiplying rapidly in 
every part of France; the Paris mobs, which were 
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tlu'eatening the more ^moderate deputies^ and shrieking 
their orders from^the^galleries of the Assembly; the 
ne'v?; eleotfve and aimost independent councils oi inex¬ 
perienced men, whjch were springing up in every part 
of France, pushed on by fierce democratic passions and 
b^irning to realise the conceptions of Eousseaiy 

Much, however, was done by the»t)onstituent^s- 
sembly which was of great and permanent value, and 
which has remained unchanged through all the fluctua¬ 
tions of French Governments. The abolition of the 
feudal system with its manifold and intolerable abuses 
proved the first condition of the prosperity of France. 
The laws which abolished all religious disqualifications 
and all exemptions from taxation, which opened all civil 
and military employments to all Frenchmen, which 
emancipated trade and industry and labour from the 
countless restrictions and monopolies that encumbered 
them, and which remitted some of the taxes that were 
moat wasteful, and most oppressive to the poor, were 
measures of incontestable value. The Assembly was 
full of able lawyers, and its reforms in ^he judioial in¬ 
stitutions were of great importance, and carried out 
some of the chief recommendations of Voltajre and 
Beccaria. The scandalous abuses of ^e sale of judicial 
as of other offices, the infinite variety and complexity of 
the administration of justice in the difterent provinces, 
the exceptional tribunals by which the King could with¬ 
draw cases from the ordinary law couits, the shameful 
privileges which gave the upper orders lighter penalties 
for crime, all disappeared. The same system of law was 
now established through the whole of France, and it was 
enacted that all privilege in matters of jurisdiction should 
cease, and that all citizens without distinction should plead 
l^efore the same tribunals and in the same form, and 
should be liable to the same penalties. The admirable 
institution of the ‘juge de paix* greatly diminished 
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litigation. Juries were introduced into criminal cases. 
It was provided that the reasons of every judgment 
should be fully set forth. Confiso^jtioi;^ of goods, and 
penalties inflicting degradation on the family of the 
culprit, were abolished. Corporal punishment was no 
longer admitted into the military code. 

It is idle to 'question the value of these reforms, but 
many of them might easily have been attained without 
revolution, and the others were dearly purchased by the 
fatal enfeeblement of the great pillars of order in the 
State. Through the whole country anarchy was rapidly 
spreading, and it was anarchy intensified by famine. 
The revolt of the peasants against the nobles, which 
seemed for a time to have diminished, broke out again 
with redoubled violence. ErOm almost all parts gf 
France came accounts of the plunder and destruction of 
country houses; of the refusal of peasants to pay rents 
or any of those feudal dues which the Assembly heyi 
reserved for future compensation; of fierce conflicts 
between the supporters of the old and new order of 
things,; of the ^revival of ancient feuds and passions, 
and the total destruction of order and subordination. 
The events of the last months had spread a vague- and 
unwonted agitation through classes which had very 
rarely been touched by any political emotion, and the 
French peasants were now as passionate supporters of 
the Revolution as any of the worshippers of the ‘ Oontrat 
Social.^ For forms of government and speculative 
politics they cared nothing, but they hated tithes; they 
hated the feudal system with an intensity which neither 
the privileged classes nor the literary politicians had 
ever understood, and their instinct of acquisition was 
aroused to the utmost. They had seen wjth astonish¬ 
ment a great part of their burden^ suddenly removed. 
They were told that the feudal system was abolished, 
f^nd they were resolved that like the system of tithes it 
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should be abolished absolutely and without compensation. 
The Kevolution in ibheir eyes meant simply the cessation 
of‘*aJl the dues and sefvices to which they were liable, 
and *with thev ccfmplete destruction of the institutions 
and customs under* which they had grown up, all their 
landmarljs of authority and of morals had disappeared. 
The landed gentry were for the most ^art riflned, and 
multitudes were flying persecuted and paniostrick^ to 
seek shelter in the towns or in foreign lands. In the 
beginning of 1790 six thousand estates were said to 
have been in the market, and they could find nb pur¬ 
chasers.' The great emigration of the nobles had 
already begun. Some liad gone with the Prince de 
0ond6 in July and many others after October 6, and it 
was already known that large party were imploring 
foreign princes and especially the German Emperor to 
take arms for the restoration of the monarchy of France. 

In November 1790 Morris wrote to Washington: 
•yhe country I now inhabit, on which so many other 
countries depend, having sunk to absolute nothingness, 
has dei’anged the general state of things in^ every 
quarter. . .• . This unhappy country, bewildered in the 
pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, presents to our moral 
view a mighty ruin. . . . The Sovereign* hunfbled to 
the level of a beggar’s pity, without fesources, without 
authority, without a friend. The Assembly at once a 
master and a slave, new in power, wild in th*Sory, raw 
in practice. It engrosses all functions though incapable 
of exercising any, and has taken from this fierce, fero¬ 
cious people every restraint of religion and of respect. 
Sole executors of the law, and therefore supreme judges 
of its propriety, each district measures out its obedience 
by its wishes^ and the great interests of the whole, split 
up into fractional morsels, depend on momentary impulse 


* Aimtuil Register, 1790, p. 121. 
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and ignorant ,capric6. Such > a state of things cannot 
last. But how will it end ? . . ^ One thing only seems 
to be tolerably ascertained—that the gloridus oppor¬ 
tunity is lost, and (for this time at least) the Ee^olution 
has failed. . . . But I think from the chaos of opinion 
and the conflict of its jarring elements a new order will 
at length arise Which, though in some degree the child 
of chance, may not be less productive of human happi¬ 
ness than the forethought provisions of human specula¬ 
tion.* * 

The enthusiasm of the English admirers of the 
French Revolution was, however, still unqualified, and 
they admired it with no mere speculative or Platonic 
devotion. It was as a lesson to Englishmen that price 
and Priestley especially praisied it, and Mackintosh de¬ 
clared that the one point on which its friends and ene¬ 
mies were agreed, was that its influence could not be con¬ 
fined to France, but must produce important changes ni 
the general state of Europe.* This brilliant, conscientious, 
and on most subjects moderate writer, did not hesitate 
to say that though * the gidevances of England did not at 
present justify a change by violence,’ ‘ they were in a 
rapid progress to that fatal state,’ and he declared that, 
‘ whatever may .be the ultimate fate of the French 
^ Revolutionists, the friends of freedom must ever con¬ 
sider th^m as the authors of the greatest attempt that 
has hitherto been made in the cause of man.* ® far 
the most popular answer to Burke was Paine’s * Rights 
of Man,* of which the first part was published in the 
'"'beginning of 1791, and this work was throughout a 
comparison of the French and English theories of 
government, to the infinite advantage of the former, 
Burke, Paine said, had done real service -in exhuming 

' Morris's ii. ‘il5-119. * VindicuB OalUetB, p. 868. 

> Ibid. p. 862. 
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the servile language of the authors of the Revolution 
of 1688j fot he hadlshojrn how little the fights of men 
wef€f,then •undeystood, and^ hpw absurdly the Eifglish 
BevAution had fieeja overrated. It would now, how¬ 
ever, soon ^find its level. ‘ It is already on the wane, 
eclipsed iJy the enlarging orb of reason and the lumi¬ 
nous Revolutions of America and France.* ^he time 
would soon come when ‘mankind would scarcelyl)e- 
lieve that a country calling itself free would send to 
Holland for a man and clothe him with power, on pur¬ 
pose to put themselves in fear of him, and give him 
almost a million sterling a year for leave to submit 
themselves and their posterity like bondmen and bond- 
women for ever.* ‘ Everything,’ he continues, ‘ in the 
English GovemmenF"appears to mo the reverse of what 
it ought to be,,’ and he proceeded to show how the true 
^model for Englishmen was the new French Oonstitu- 
'tien, and to contrast its provisions, clause by clause, 
’^th^tlie corruption and inj iistice of the English one. 

In France, he says, every man who pays a tax of 
sixty sous a jear has a vote; the niirabei;of reprogenta- 
tives bears a fixed ratio to the number of electors; 
the National Assembly is to be elected^ every two 
year^; game laws and monopolies ai;e abolished; no 
member of the National Assembly is suffered to be 
an officer of the Government, a placeman, or pensioner; 
the right of making peace or war has been ta^en from 
the King and vested with the nation; all titles and other 
aristocratic privileges have been extinguished; tithes 
have been put an end to; liberty of conscience has 
been established, not as a matter of toleration but as 
of universal right; and while the King is still retained 
as an official^ the sole sovereignty of the nation itself 
has been fully and formally acknowledged, JJ^Much is 
to be leamM from the French Constitution. Oon- 
fyranny Ijrahsplanted themselves with William 
VOL. vr. p p 
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the Conqueror from Normandy into Englaltid, and the 
country is yet disfigured y^ithr the marks. May, then, 
the'example of all Prance contriibut® to regenerate a 
freedom which a province of it, destfoyed.^’ ‘From 
the Revolutions of America and France and the symp¬ 
toms that have appeared in other countries, it is evi¬ 
dent that the‘^opinion of the world is changing with 
respect to systems of government. ... All the. old 
Governments have received a shock from the revolu¬ 
tions that already appear, and which were once more 
improbable, and are a greater subject of wonder, than 
a general revolution in Europe would be now. When 
we survey the wretched condition of man under the 
monarchical and hereditary systems of government 
, . . it becomes evident that those systems are bad, 
and that a general revolution in the principle and 
construction of Govci’nments is necessary.’ ^ 

Such was the character of the work which the Revo¬ 
lution Society was zealously disseminating. The leaven 
was rapidly spreading. Early in 1791 there was a 
branch society established at Norwich, and another, 
which was especially active in disseminating the works 
of Paine, at Manchester. The London society hired 
Ranelagh for th^ celebration of the anniversary of the 
French Confederation in July, and it was announced 
that Sheridan would be present. A flag had been sent 
from France to be used on the occasion, in which the 
national colours of France and England were blended, 
but as it was composed of contraband materials it 
was seized in the Custom House.* The addresses of 
the Revolution Society to the French patriots continued 
in a strain of the most devoted enthusiasm. ‘The 
admiration,’ they said in April 1791, ‘ with which you 


* Rights of M/niy part i. Elliot^ i. 379; Burke’s Corrs- 

* Lady Minto’s Life of Sir Q, sj^mvdencet iii. 393. 
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Frenchmen have Iqpg beheld the British Government 
has^ we believe, arisen from your having hitherto#con¬ 
templated with ^orb attentioti the excellencies of our 
Constitution than its defects j a moderate portion of 
political freedom and the existence of bearable oppres- 
sio*is appeared to you an enviable conc^hion.’ • ‘ Royal 
prerogatives/ they wrote a few months later, ‘ iiijurieius 
to the public interest j a servile peerage j a rapacious 
and intolerant clergy; and a corrupt representation, are 
grievances under which we suffer, but as you perhaps 
have profited from the example of our ancestors, so 
shall we from your late glorious and splendid actions.’ * 
To Burke, on the other hand, the dangers of the 
Revolution as a centre of ^malefic contagion appeared 
continually more terrible, and he soon began to change 
his first opinion of the military impotence to which 
Franco had been reduced. It is remarkable, too, and I 
thfhk melancholy, to observe how enti>-ely he shared 
the hopes and wishes of the French emigrants, and 
looked forward to Furopean intervention in favour of 
the King. Turin was a great centre off the French 
emigration, and in a letter to the English Minister at 
that city, written as early as January 1791* he clearly 
stated his views on the subject. He ur^ed that nothing 
could be eflected in France without a great force from 
abroad; that the predominant faction was und(teibtedly 
the strongest, and not likely to be overturned by inter¬ 
nal resistance. ‘ Notliing else,’ he emphatically added, 

‘ but a foreign force can or will do. In this design too 
Great Britain and Prussia must at least acquiesce. 
Nor is it a small military force that can do the business. 
It is a serious design, and must be done with combined 
strength. No!' must that strength be under any ordi¬ 
nary conduct It will*require as much political mauage- 


^ Smyth’s LechMres on the French BevoltUion, iii. 36. 
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inent as military skill itt tiiG commanders.' IVanoe is 
wea]^;, indeed, divided and demng^; bnt Gfod knows 
when the things came tc' be tiied, whethef the imraders 
would not find that the enterprise was not to support 
a party but to conquer a kingdom, . . . Every hour 
any system of government continues, be that system 
what it will, the more it obtains consistency, and the 
better will it be able to provide'for its own support. . . 
If the Powers who may be disposed to think, as I most 
seriously do, that no monarchy, limited or unlimited, 
nor any of the old republics can possibly be safe as long 
as this strange, nameless, wild, enthusiastic thing is 
established in tho centre of Europe, may not be in readi¬ 
ness to act in concert, and^ with all their forces—if this 
be the case, to be sure nothing is to be attempted but 
the preluding war of paper. For my part, I am entirely 
in the dark about tlie designs and means of the Powers 
of Europe in this respect. However, this I am quite 
sure of, all the other policy is childish play in com¬ 
parison. . . . Theoretic plans of constitution have been 
the bane of France, and I am satisfied that nothing can 
possibly do it any real service but to establish it upon 
all it? ancient bases. Till that is done, one man’s specu¬ 
lation will appear as good as another’s.’ ^ 

In a letter written about the same time, apparently 
to a mdy in attendance on the Queen of Prance, he ex¬ 
pressed similar views with equal energy. * I feel,* he 
wrote, ‘ as an Englishman great dread and apprehension 
from the contagious nature of these abominable prin¬ 
ciples and vile manners, which threaten the worst and 
most degrading barbarism to eveiy adjacent country. 
No argument can persuade me that if they are suffer^ 
finally to triumph in France, they will want more than 
the oocas|on of some domestic trouble or disturbmlce 


^ BwrWi Correspondencst iii, 182-186. 
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. . , to extetid tk^mselves to us, and to blast all the 
health and vigour tl^t happy 09 nstitution which we 
enjOjj. . . •. Yo^ haye an anujed tyranpy to deal Vith, 
and hothing but arms can puli it down.* ^ 

^ It was not in the nature of Burke to conceal views 
wMch he* strongly held, and in February 1791 he 
puDlicly stated them in his ‘ Letter to ember of the 
National Assembly.* In this pamphlet he emphatically 
declared that no country could be secure while there 
was established in the centre of Europe ‘ a State (if so 
it may be called) founded on piinciplos of anarchy, and 
which is in reabty a college of armed fanatics.* The 
creed of Mohammed, he maintained, in the first days 
of its fierce and proselytising fanaticism was not a more 
necessary danger to the Christian communities about it, 
than this new and revolutionary State to the settled 
Governments of Europe. Nothing but a force from 
without would be suflScient to quell it. ‘ The princes of 
Europe in the beginning of this century did well not to 
suffer the monarchy of France to swallow up the others. 
They ought not now, in my opinion, to^ suffer ajl the 
monarchies and commonwealths to be swallowed up in 
the gulf of this polluted anarchy. They may be toler¬ 
ably safe at present, becjiuse the comparative power of 
Prance for the present is little. But times and occasions 
make dangers. Intestine troubles may arise in other 
countries.* If the King of Prussia was justified m inter¬ 
fering to save Holland from confusion, much more would 
he be justified in employing the same power to rescue 
a virtuous monarch dethroned by traitors and rebels. 

Burke, at the same time, entirely disclaimed all 
desire to see the English Constitution established in 
Prance. All. reformation in a State, he contended, 
should be based upon existing materials, and the tra* 
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ditions and ancient constitution of the estates in France, 
the circumst&nces of the country, 'and the state of its 
property pointed to a f(^rm of goyen\pientf' essei^tially 
diflPerent from that prevailing in England. J*Tof was 
the English Constitution one whicli could be easily or 
safely imitated. It was * a much more subtU' and arti¬ 
ficial combin^ion of parts and powers than people 
were generally aware of,’ and depended very largely for 
its efficacy on restraints, limitations, understandings, 
and customs which are not to be found in the statute 
book. ‘ The parts of our Constitution have gradually and 
almost insensibly, in a long course of time, accommo¬ 
dated themselves to each other and to their common as 
well as their separate puiposes.’ It was, however, in 
the opinion of llurke a totul mistake to suppose that 
political liberty of any kind can be, or ought to be, 
possessed by all nations, and he greatly doubted whether 
hVance was ripe for it. ‘ Men are qualified for civil 
liberty in exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites ... in propor¬ 
tion they are more disposed to listen to the counsels 
of the wise and good, in preference to the flattery of 
knaves. Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, 
and the less of it tliore is within, the more there must 
be without. It is ordained in the eternal constitution 
of things that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Their passions forge their fetters.’ 

Fox, in a private letter, spoke of the recommenda¬ 
tion in this pamphlet of ‘ a general war for the purpose 
of destroying the present Government of France ’ as 
* mere madness; ’ * and it greatly accelerated the breach. 
It is remarkable, however, that in Parliament the pro¬ 
vocation still came steadily from. Fox. On April 8, 


* Fox’s Correspondence, ii. 868. 
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1791, in a debate on the Quebec Government Bill, when 
Burke was not pre%ent, Fox expressed his delight at 
the*enlightened principles of freedom which wer 0 »now 
advaliciijg rapidlj’ over a consulerable part of the globe; 
and with an evident* allusion to the treatise of Burke, 
ridiculed ihe alleged attempt of tho ministers to revive 
in Canada that ‘ spirit of chivalry ’ wifich h^fd fallen 
into disgrace in the neighbouring country. On %he 
15th, in a debate on the Russian armament, ho again 
most gratuitously introduced the subject, declaring 
that he ‘ admired the new Constitution of France, con¬ 
sidered altogether, as the most stupendous and glorious 
edifice of libei*ty which had been erected on the founda¬ 
tion of human integrity in any time or country.’ * 
Burke at once, with mu(di visible emotion, rose to 
reply, but it was the end of a long deljate, and the cries 
of ‘ Question,* chiefly from his own side of the House, 
wpre 80 loud that he was forced to resume his seat. 

• It was tolerably certain that the division was too 
serious to be closed. It was impossible that Burke, 
with his position in the Whig party, with liis opinions 
of the French Revolution, and after tfle writings he 
had published, could acquiesce by his silence in the 
language of the leader of his party. There Vaa a 
slight skirmish between the two leaders on April 21, 
in the course of which Burke, while speaking with 
much courtesy, uttered a most significant framing: 
‘ Should it happen,’ he said, ‘ as he hoped would not be 
the case, that he and his right honourable friend dif¬ 
fered from each other on principles of government, he 
desired it to be recollected that, however dear..he con¬ 
sidered his friendship, there was something still dearer 
to his mind-ythe love of his country.’ * 


• * Pari. Hist. xxix. 105-107,849. 

* }bid. xxix. 3G3. 
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Ife was not, however, till the strange, disorderly, 
and passionate sitting of May ,6, that the breach yes 
fully consummated. The subject, »whieh^ was tha'pro¬ 
posed new Constitution for Canada, seemed *at drat> 
sight wholly unconnected with *the French Revolution, 
but Burlj:e privately informed Fox that he iifte^dedtto 
mal^e use of tfas occasion to express his views upon 
French affairs. The question being the nature of the 
Constitution to be given to a French province under 
English dominion, a comparison of French and English 
ideas of government appeared to him not irrelevant, 
and he also selected the occasion because the House 
being in committee, each member had a right to speak 
as often as he pleased.' Fox called upon Burke, and 
endeavoured without succest to induce him at least 
to postpone the discussion till a later period. Burke 
urged the extreme impoitance of the subject; the 
manner in which it had been already more than once 
introduced into Parliament; the impossibility that hb 
could, with his opinions, and after the part which he 
had taken, suifer the doctrines that had been pro¬ 
pounded to pass unclialleoged; the improbability of any 
equally favourable opportunity of expressing his views 
occurring during the piesent session of Parliament. 
The two statesmen entered largely into the question, 
and Bur^e stated fully and particularly the grounds of 
Ids opinions; the plan of his intended speech; the limits 
which he meant to impose upon himself. Neither 
party convinced the other, bnt there was no quarrel, 
and they walked together to the House still conversings 
amicably on the subject. 

This interview took place on April 21.‘ The Quebec 

— ■ p ^ ft * 

* Annual 1791. See, WindhaMk mentidns {Diary^ p, 

loo, Burke’s Ajm al from the 223) that on the 2Snid he had aq 
Nm to the Old Wh^s. The in- disoussiou with Sir Gilbert 

tohtion Of Burke was soon known. Blmn on the eubjeot. 
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Bill was* postponed till after the Etaeter holiday, and 
when on jiay 6 the ^pu8e went into committee, Burke 
op^ed the dek^te»by a speech on the rights of fhaii as 
ijuatrated by the iDonstitutions of Canada, the United 
♦States, and Great Bl'ibain, and soon launched into 
an elaborate dissertation upon the measure^and prin- 
ciples now prevailing in IVance, and upon the enor* 
mous dangers they threatened to England. ‘ ]?,’ he 
said, ‘the French Revolutionists were to mind their 
Own affairs, and had shown no inclination to go abroad 
and to make proselytes, neither he nor any other 
member of the House would have had any right to 
meddle with them,* but they showed as much zeal 
in making proselytes as Lewis XIV. in making con¬ 
quests, • 

It was soon evident that his own party were anxious 
^hat he should not be heard. At least seven times he 
Was called to order,* and at last Lord Sheffield foimally 
’moved that a discussion of the French Constitution when 
the House was in committee on the Quebec Bill was out 
of order. .Pitt, however, after being jtnore than once 
appealed to, interposed, and supporte(l the contention of 


' Lord ‘Sldmouth was accus¬ 
tomed to relate a strange, cha¬ 
racteristic incident in this debate, 
which is not mentioned in the 
Par2. Eiat. As long as the 
interruptions came irom the 
leaders of the party, Burke boie 
them with tolerable composure, 

' but whon the lesser lights ven¬ 
tured to treat him in the same 
waji he broke out in the words 
of Lear, ‘ Xhe little dogs and all 
—Tra;f, Blaifcho,- and Sweet¬ 
heart: see, they bark at me;* 
Pellew’s lA^of SidmotUh, {. 85. ' 
It is notic^ m the aooouni in 
the dnnttid Bsgister* whioh was ' 


evidentlyalinwn up under Burke’s 
eye, that the interruptions all 
came from his own side, and it 
is plain that thogi were pre¬ 
meditated, for on April 21 Mr. 
Taylor had announced that he* 
would call anyone to order who, 
in considering the Quebec Bill, 
entered into a discussion of the 
constitutions of other countriea 
Compare Pari. Hist zxix. 86q 
and Prior’s Life c/ Burke^ ii 
149. Burke evidently attributed 
the interruptions to Fox, but For 
very emphatically repudiated tiie 
imputation. Path UUU Arir* 
891. 
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Burke that a discussion of the general principles on 
which political ^ower should be based® was germane to a 
consideration of the new OonstituEioij^ tojbe establisjifgd 
in Canada, though he added that as a matter of diedVe- 
tion lie greatly wished that French politics had not been 
introduced into the debate. But Fox, in bio reply, 
completely threv^.away the scabbard. Me dilated with 
keen "irony upon the disorderly character of the speech 
of Burke, who, he said, was manifestly seeking to 
force on a quarrel with ‘ his nearest and dearest friend ’ 
by introducing a subject which was totally alien to a de¬ 
tailed examination of the clauses of the Quebec Bill, 
and who had selected as the occasion for that quarrel a 
time when his friend Iiad iboen ‘ grossly misrepresented 
and traduced ’ as a Republican. For his part he refused 
to countenance such an irregularity as a discussion of 
the French Constitution in a committee on the Quebec 
Bill. If such a discussion continued he would leave the^ 
Ilouse. At the same time he had no hesitation in re-c. 
peating his former stateiment, that he considered the 
French _RevoliitionX‘ on the whole, one of the most 
glorious events in the hi^ ry of ‘mankind?^ He accused 
TTui'ke of abandoning the principles of his whole life, 
and esp^ciall)^ those which he held during the American 
Revolution ; and he pronounced his recent writings and 
speeches to be libels on the British Constitution, which 
was foundM, like the new Constitution in Frai\ce, on 
‘the rights of man. He had said more, he added, than 
he intended, possibly more than was wise and proper ; 
but the ministerial side of the House had encouraged 
this discussion apparently in order to elicit his views. 
It was very unnecessary, as he never concealed them. 
On the French Revolution his opinions aigid those of 
■ his right honourable friend * were .wide as the poles 
asunder.^ • 

The sequel of the debate has been often told. Burke 
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begaD reply in slow, grave, and measured tones, 
but rose at last into a perfect tempest of passion. Ho 
ha4 not introduced thef topic of the Fi*encli Revolution 
int©* Parlian^iflj; he had s|?oken only after repeated 
provocation, and lie tiow complained bit^tei'ly of the 
virulencg of the attacks of one who had lor twenty- 
two years been his intimate friend; yf the charges of 
something like treacliery that were brought againsHiim, 
though he had fully and fairly warned his opponent of 
his determination to raise this discussion; of the per¬ 
sistent and organised attempls to prevent him from 
being hoard—attempts which seemed doubly ungrateful, 
as he had himself, during 'ho twenty-six years of his 
parliamentary life, never called a member to order. Ho 
repeated that the discussiyn of a new Constitution to be 
provided for a portion of the British Empire, was a 
proper occasion for examiniTig tlui principles on which 
Constitutions should be fi’amed, and he persisted in the 
i;train of argument tliai had been denounced. He ex¬ 
patiated with passionate eloquence on the revolutionary 
doctrines that were now industriously propagated by 
clubs and papers; the perpetiual com pail son of tile Con¬ 
stitutions of England and France, to the disparagement 
of the former; the active correspondence established 
between English demagogues and Fre^ich revolutionists; 
the enormous aggravation of t^he danger when French 
princiiiles were countenanced and eulogised by the 
leader of one of the great parties in the State. He had 
on several previous occasions differed from Fox, but no 
such differ once s bad ever for a moment interrupted their 
friendship. He now knew that he stood in Parliament 
isolated and unsupported, and that he was sacrificing 
his oldest friendship at an age when friendships could 
not be replaced: ^But the call of public duty was im¬ 
perative, and if it was with bis last breath he would say, 
*^Flv froin^e French Constitution.* At tbis point 
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int^i^sed and whispered, ‘ There is no loss of MendSr 
‘ Yes,* Burke fiercely rejoined, ‘ i 
I kno# the priqe of my oopduct* 
an ^d/ 

It was but too true. Fox, over whose healthy, 
affectionate, and not very profound nature political pas¬ 
sions never acquired the fierce and undivided empire 
they* obtained in Burke, had now but one wish—to 
appease the quarrel. As he rose to answer, the tears 
trickled down his cheeks. For some moments he was 
unable to speak, and men who were but too apt to look 
on the conflicts of party as they looked on those of the 
cock pit or the priz^e ring, were moved to an unwonted 
emotion by the pathos of the scene. ‘ It was painful,* 
he said in beginning a most admirable and temperate 
defence of his viev/s, ‘ painful to be unkindly treated by 
those to whom they felt the greatest obligations, and 
who, notwithstanding their harshness, they must stilj 
love and esteem. He could not forget that when little 
more than a boy he had received favours from his right 
honourable friend, that their friendship had grown with 
their years, that it had continued for upwards of twenty- 
five years, and tliat for the last twenty years they had 
acted together and lived on terms of the most familiar 
intimacy. He hoped tliat, notwithstanding what had 
happened, his right honourable friend would think on 
those past times, and however any imprudent or intem- 
• perate words might have ofiended him, it would show 
that he had not been intentionally in fault.* Much 
more was said in the same strain, but the language of 
conciliation had no longer any influence on Burke. 
The prophetic fury, whether of inspiration or possession, 
was upon him, and that night closed a friendship which 
was one of the most memorable in English history. 
The two statesman met and co-operated in the impeach- 
ipent of Hastings, and they sometimes conversed amicably 


here is a loss of friends; 
^ QiuL,MeBaainp iy'at 
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tog^lier*;* but the breach was never healed, and the 
party for ai lei|st a generation was shattered by 
thiir .qiyptel.V. A* trivial ii\pident which took ^lace at 
the dose of rthe setting illustrated but too plainly the 

was laboirngg, 

It was% wet night, and he asked a member, whose 
carriage was standing near, to set ^im down at his 
house. As they drove they began to speak oh the 
question that had been discussed, but when Burke 
discovered that his friend had French sympathies he 
seized the check string in a fury and was with difficulty 
restrained from descending into the rain. When the 
carriage at length arrived at his house, he hurried out 
without speaking a word, nor did he over renew his ac¬ 
quaintance.® • 

It seemed as though the victory lay with Fox. The 
newspapers of the party in general assailed Burke with 
•great bitterness as a deserter—a charge which must 
•have been especially painful to one who more than any 
other living man had dwelt upon the importance and the 
obligation of party discipline. In the^debate op May G 
the interruptions appear to have all come from his own 
party, and no member of that party openly suppoi*ted 
him, nor did any yet follow him in ^is secession. In a 


! In a letter to his son dated 
Feb. 19, 1792,Burke said: ‘As 
to opposition, and my relation to 
them, things remain nearly as 
they were ; no approximation on 
the part of Fox to me, or of me 
to mm, or to or from any of his 
people, except general civility, 
when seldom we meet. I never 
stay in the fionae to hear any 
debates, much less tow divide on 
any:ntiestiQiu On the affair of 
Hastuigs we converse jnst as we 
did^. Fox sitting by me at Hast¬ 


ings’s trial, spoke«|o me about 
the business of the Catholics of 
Ireland, and expressed himself,, 
as I thought he would, very 
strongly in their favour; but 
with little hopes of anything 
being done.’ Burke’s Correspond- 
ence, iii. 416. 

’ Pari. Hist. See, too, the 
excellent account in the Armtial 
Begister, 1791. 

* Prior’s J^/so/Bur%s,ii. 164, 
166. 
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debate a few days later Fox guarded jjiimself against the 
imputation of republicanism by a speech, which has been 
quoted in a former chaptei^^ strongly aeSerting the^iiae- 
cessity of a monarchical and aiistocvatic element in a 
well-constituted State, while Burlke spoke of himself in 
melancholr terms as excluded from and disgraced by 
his party. This ‘language was hardly exaggerated, for 
a few days after the rupture the ‘ Morning Chronicle,' 
which was known to represent especially the opinions of 
Fox, contained the following paragraph: * The great 
and firm body of the Whigs in England, true to their 
principles, have decided on the dispute between Mr. 
Fo± and Mr. Burke, and the former is declared to have 
maintained the pure doctrines^by which they are bound 
together and upon which they have invariably acted. 
The consequence is that Mr. Burke retires from Parlia¬ 
ment.’ * 

Scarcely a year, howeyer, had passed when all this 
was changed. The signs of discontent and division 
began to multiply rapidly in the Whig party, and at 
length in 1794 a great portion of it adopted the prin¬ 
ciples of Buiie and seceded openly from Fox. Public 
opinion < warmly supported them, and the minority 
'which adhered to Fox became one of the weakest and 
most discredited oppositions ever known in England. 

The position of Burke for some time after his quarrel 
with Fox was very painful and isolated. The impeach- 
hnent of Hastings still occupied much of his thoughts, 
but in addition to Pox he was now much alienated from 
Francis, with whom this impeachment had brought him 
into close contact, and for whom he seems to have 
entertained a warm respect. Francis, who had seen 
part of Burke’s book on the French Ilevolulion before 
its publication, had expressed his strong disapprobation 


* P. 65. 


* Prior’s Life of Burke, ii. 169. 
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ill letters of very powerful and skilful criticism, and as 
time rolled on he idgntified himself closely with Fox 
aA^with*the (^mopratic section of the party.* * • 

* Burke hknself.now seldom appeared in Parliament. 
M’sch has been said of the extreme horror of reform 
^hich the French Revolution produced in his^niind, but 
on this subject there is some prevalemt exaggeration. 
His opposition to parliamentary reform, as we have 
already seen, dates from a much earlier period, and 
although he undoubtedly now thought that the main 
danger was not, as at the beginning of the reign, 
from royal influence but from democratic innovation; 
although he was now strongly opposed to any measures 
in favour of the Dissenters, and especially the Unita- 
l ians, which might either furnish a precedent for attacks 
against the Church or strengtlion the political power of 
the partisans of the Revolutiem, tliere was still a large 
class of questions on wliich he was an earnest reformer, 
fie spoke powerfully in favour of the abolition of the 
slave trade. He advocated the abolition of imprison¬ 
ment for debt, and he threw himself w^h great,ardour 
and eflect into the movement for the relief of the Irish 
Catho lics. One of the causes with which he h^d espe¬ 
cially identified himself in his early l^e, now triumphed 
with general concurrence. The Bill which he had 
framed in 1771 giving juries jurisdiction ip cases of 
libel was revived by Fox in 1791 with very slight 
alterations, and was carried witli scarcely any opposi¬ 
tion. Fox had himself opposed this measure when it 

* See Parkes and Merivale’3 of my name and reputation, 
Life of Francis^ ii. 453. In though from 1791 we had boon 
those very acute notes in which almost entirely disunited after a 
Franois delincj^ted some of his real friendship and intimacy of 
contemporaries, he sa^^s, after many years; because I am sure 
describing Fgx: ‘1 would have that il he had undertaken the 
muoh sooner trusted Edmund task he would have performed it 
Burke with the posthumous oare heartily and bondfi^.* 
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had been previously introduced, and it is remarkable 
that in taking up the question he apftears to have made 
no acknowledgment whatever or the previous services 
of Burkoi who treated the neglect with a disdainful 
silence. » ' 


Burke did not join Pitt, and his relations to the 
Whig pOrty wv^re very ambiguous. Tn his * Appeh l 
front the^New to the Old Whigs * he not only defSSed 
with triumphant power the consistency of his own poll- 
tical career, but also continued the line of argument 
which he had pursued in his ‘ Beflectloiis on the^ench^ 
Revolution/ showing that the original doctrines of the* 
Whigs of 1688 were osseiitially opposed to the new 
/French maxims. From tbe words of the declaration 
of Rights and of the Act of Settlement; from the lan¬ 
guage of Somers; from the speeches of the managers 
of the impeachment of Sacheverell, when the Whig 
doctrine of resibiance was defined and elaborated with 


special care by the most accredited lawyers and states¬ 
men of the paity, he showed that according to the 
original Wliig theory the English Crown was in no 
sense elective, out was a limited and hereditary mon¬ 
archy settled in one family by a stringent, permanent 
contradfc, which was equally binding on the ruler and 
on the subjects. ^He showed that the English Revolu¬ 
tion was justified only on the ground that the Sov ere iffi 
had brol^ his contract, and that no other means were 
left for the recovery, maintenance, and security of the 
ancient Constitution, and that those who made it took 
the utmost pains to restrict it within these limits, and 
to avoid giving the smallest countenance to the doctrine 
that had prevailed during the Commonwealth, of the 
inalienable right of nations to change their G-ovenmient 
when they pleased. * Resistance,* said Walpole, ‘ ought 
never to be thought of but when an utter subversion of 
the laws of the realm threatens the whole frame of our 
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Constitution, and no redress can otherwise be Loped 
for. It therefore lloe^ and ought for e\fer to stand in 
thd-^ye aftd letter of the lay as the highest oflLnce.’ 
* In*no ease,* caid §ip Joseph Jekyll, ‘ can resistance be 
lawful but in case of extreme necessity and when the 
Constitution cannot otherwise be preserved; and such 
necessity ought to be plain and obviojJs to fiie sense 
and judgment of the whole nation, and this was*the 
case at the Revolution.* * Neither the few nor the 
many,’ wrote Burke, ‘ have a right to act merely by 
their will in any matter connected with duty, trust, 
engagement or obligation. The Constitution of a coun¬ 
try being once settled upon some compact, tacit or 
expressed, there is no power existing of force to alter 
it without the breach of tlte covenant or the consent of 
all the parties. Such is the nature of a contract. And 
the votes of a majority of the people, whatever their 
infamous flatterers may teach in order to corrupt thc‘ir 
minds, cannot alter the moral any more than they can 
alter the physical essence of things. The people are 
not to be taught to think lightly of th(‘ir engagements 
to their governors; else they teach governors to think 
lightly of their engagements to them.’ ^ 

It will hardly be denied that ther§ is sbmetlTing in 
this language very alien to the tone of thought now 
prevailing in England, and especially in the^ English 
Liberal party. Their sentiment is probably expressed 
with much greater fidelity by Paine. ‘ What is goveni- 
jment,’ he asked, ‘ more than the management of the 
aflLirs of a nation? It is not, and from its nature 
caimot be, the property of any particular man or family, 
but of the whole community at whose expense it is sup¬ 
ported j and though by force or contrivance it has been 

usurped into an inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter 

• ■ . .— ---— 

' Appeal front the New to the Old Whigs. 
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the right of things. Sovereignty as a matter of right 
appertains to ^the nation only, and^»not to any indivi¬ 
dual,'^and a nation has at all tijfnes an inherent, inde¬ 
feasible right to abolish any form of government it "finds 
inconvenient, and establish suph as accords with its 
interest, disposition, and happiness.’ 

The 'success^ of the * Appeal from the New to l&e 
Old* Whigs ’ was very great, but the leading Whigs 
kept a careful silence, and without disputing Burke’s 
theory of the Constitution blamed the precipitance with 
which he had brought the question to an issue in Par¬ 
liament. Lord Stormont had a long interview with 
him, in which he said that tlie breach in the party was 
solely due to the mutpal imprudence of Fox and Burke. 
There was, he believed, no j’eal material difference of 
principle between them, and on the subject of the con- 
liscation of Church property they were completely at 
one. Fox was too sensible a man to wish for the de¬ 
struction of the Constitution, and as for the rest of the 
party, he had not seen a single man who approved of 
the doctrines of Paine, or of anything like them, or who 
differed in any considerable degree from the principles 
of Burke. It was therefore in the highest degree im- 
priideiit to force these questions into discussion, and 
exceedingly unfsiVDurable to the interests of the French 
aristocracy to represent a great English party as adverse 
to them;‘when in reality it was not. 

Burke fully admitted that there was some force in 
these views. lie did not himself believe that more 
than ten, or at most thirteen, members of the two 
Houses of Parliament really sympathised with the 
French, and he believed that ‘ inwardly even Fox did 
not differ from him materially, if at all,’ but he answered 
that doctrines of the most dangerous character, and 
absolutely inconsistent with the British Constitution 
and with the original principles of the Whig party, 
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were now industriously circulated by societies and 
newspapers which *pu^orted to represent that party, 
and*|hat ail his^endpavours tc^ induce the Whig leaders 
to disclaim such *doftors and doctrines had proved fruit¬ 
less; On the contrary,•Fox had repeatedly pronounced 
unqualified eulogies on the French Revolution, and in 
the very speech in which he had endeavourcJ to ^leal 
the quarrel, he had taken occasion to express his entire 
dissent from * every doctrine ’ contained in the book in 
which Burke had most fully expressed his views on the 
British Constitution as well as on French affairs.^ 
Stormont could only answer thfit Fox could not really 
have meant to condemn every part of Burke’s book, and 
that the silence of the other Wliig leaders was due to 
their fear of showing that*there wore divisions among 
them. Burke r£'.torted that ‘ the sort of unanimity pro¬ 
duced was a supposed common adherence to sentiments 
odious to the best of them.’ ^ 

• He strenuously and fiercely maintained, in his 
private correspondence, that it was ‘ now absolutely 
iificessary to separate those who cuUivato^a rational and 
sober liberty upon the plan of our existing Constitution, 
from those who think they have no liberty, if it does not 
comprehend a right in them of making to themselves 
new Constitutions at their pleasure.’ The ¥/hig party, 
he urged, as it had been originally formed and as he 
had always defended it, was as far as possible from a 
democratic party j and if it ever became a democratic 
party, it lost all right to the allegiance of those who 
joined it on its original principles. ‘The party,* he 
wrote, ‘ with which I acted had by the malevolent and 
unthinking been reproached, and by the wise and good 
always esteeraed and confided in as an aristocratic party. 

■ .1, I ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ — 

’ See Pari. Hist. xxix. 389. 

* Burke’s CorrBspondencey iii. 224-226, 236, 236, 274. 
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Such I always^understood it to be iii the true sense of 
the word. I understood it to be party in its composi¬ 
tion and in its principles connected, with the spfid, 
permanent, long-possessed property.of the country; a 
party which, by a temper derived from that species of 
property t^nd affording a security to it, was attached to 
the ?mcient, tried usages of the langdom; a party, there¬ 
fore, essentially constructed upon a ground plot of 
stability and independence, . . . equally remov^ from 
servile Court compliances and from popular levity, pre¬ 
sumption, and precipitation.* Its members were bound 
* by the very constitution of the party ... to support 
these aristocratic principles and the aristocratic interests 
connected with them'as essential to the real benefit of 
the body of the people, to which all names of party, all 
ranks and orders in the State, and even Government 
itself ought to be entirely subordinate.* ‘ Against the 
existence of any such description of men as our party is 
in a great measure composed of, against the existence of 
any mode of government on such a basis, we have seen 
a serious and systematic attack attended with the most 
complete success, in another country, but in a country 
at ouryery ^oor. . . . If I were to produce an example 
of something diametrically opposite to the composition, 
to the spirit, to the temper, to the character and to all 
the maxims of our old and unregenerated party, some¬ 
thing fitted to illustrate it by the strongest opposition, 
I would produce what has been done in France. . . , 
They who cry up the French Kevolution, cry down the 
party which you and I had so long the honour and 
satisfaction to belong to. . . . My party principles, as 
well as my general politics and my natural sent^ents, 
must lead me to detest the French Eevolution in the 
act, in the spirit, in the consequences, and most of all 
in the example.* 

Among the many examples of apostasy from the 
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old Whig'creed the most flagrant was famished by the 
Prjnce of Wales. In the Regency debates no, on^ had 
tak^ so promim^nt«a part» ncpone had incurred so mtich 
odium <fn belihlf of*the claims of the Prince, as Burke, 
and he had argued ag&inst the Government measure 
on essentially the same principles as |ihose which 
he was arguing against the French •Revolution.^ ‘I 
endeavoured,' he wrote, * to show that the hereditary 
succession could not be supported whilst a person who 
had the chief interest in it was, during a virtual in¬ 
terregnum, excluded from the Government; and that the 
direct tendency of the measure, as well as the grounds 
upon which it was argued, went to make the Crown 
itself elective, contrary (as I contended) to the funda¬ 
mental settlement made *after the Revolution.* The 
Prince ‘ is much more personally concerned in all ques¬ 
tions of succession than the King, who is in possession ; * 
y^t ‘ he has been persuaded not only to look with all 
possible coldness on myself, but to lose no opportunity 
of publicly declaring his disapprobation of a book 
written to prove that the Crown to which (I hope) he is 
to succeed is not elective. For this I am in disgrace at 
Carlton House! . . . Those the most in h^p favour and 
confidence are avowed admii’ers of the liirench democracy. 
Even his Attorney and his Solicitor General ‘ . . . are 
enthusiasts, public and declared for the Frenph Revo¬ 
lution and its principles. ... A Prince of Wales 
with democratic law servants, with democratic political 
friends, with democratic personal favourites! If this 
be not ominous to the Crown, I know not what is.* * 
There had already, as we have seen, in the early 
years of the reign, been a ntferked divergence of ten-* 
dency between-the ,more aristocratic Whigs of the 
Eocl^gham sectioxf to which Burke belonged, and the 
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more democral^ic Whigs who followed the standard of 
Chatham It is, however, a remarkable fact that Lord 
Cainden, who had been the most trusted cdlleagiib of 
Chatham, and who more than any other illan Alight be 
regarded as the exponent of his' opinions, now wrote to 
Burke es^ressing his warm admiration of the" ‘ Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs,’ and his * perfect con¬ 
currence in every part of the argument from the begin¬ 
ning to the end.’ ‘I have always,’ he said, ‘thought 
myself an old Whig and held the same principles with 
yourself; but I suppose none or very few of us ever 
thought upon the subject with so much correctness, and 
hardly any would be a>>le to express their thoughts with 
such clearness, justness, and force of argument.’' 

Burke was now living 'to a great degree among 
French gentlemen who had been driven into exile by 
the Revolution. The feaiful sufferings that were in¬ 
flicted in France during its first stage by the peasant 
war against the gentry, by the cessation of rents and 
feudal dues, by the violent expulsion of immense 
numbers from their homes, by the new -oath which 
drove the clergy by thousands from their cures, and 
by the sudden suppression of the monasteries, is in 
general but little realised. These things have been 
thrown into the shade by the still darker and more 
dramatic ^atrocities of the Reign of Terror, and by the 
art of those French historians of the Revolution, who 
have laboured to persuade the world that the horrors 
which incontestably accompanied the movement they 
admire were mainly due to the emigration of the gentry 
and to the fear of invasion. This is a theory which will 
hardly survive among educated men its recent crush¬ 
ing exposure by Taine, and it was not likely to occur 
to those who came in contact with the innumerable 
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fugitives wLo appeared in England withia the first year 
of iihe EeYolution. ‘ f'rance/ said Fox in the (Rebate 
on Hay 6, ‘ has established* a complete, unequivdbal 
toleratidn, and I heartily wish that a complete toleration 
was also established in England.’ It is easy, replied 
Btirke, to estimate the value of this l^leration under 
which the whole French clergy have Ueen deprived of 
their bread, unless they take an oath inconsistent with 
the teaching of their Church, while Sisters of Charity, 
engaged in tending the sick in the hospitals, have been 
dragged into the streets and scourged, for no other 
crime than that of receiving the Sacraments from a 
priest who had not submitted to the revolutionary test.* 
The sufferings of the ruined gentry of France, with 
whom he was constantly associating, filled Burke with 
a compassion which at last blinded him to every other 
consideration, and excited his passions against their 
8 y)oliators to the very verge of madness. In appeals for 
subscriptions to the English public he enumerated their 
wrongs with an admirable pathos,® and as early as 
November 1790 he described the Eevoliition with little 
exaggeration as ‘ the entire destruction (for it is no 
less) of all the gentlemen of a great country, tli« utter 
ruin of their property, and the servitude of their pei'- 
Bons.’ His indignation was all the greater because he 
knew as few Englishmen knew the many refoHQis which 
had been effected in France in the preceding decade; 
the readiness with which the King had surrendered 
his arbitrary power, and the privileged orders their 
most obnoxious privileges; the liberal spirit they 
displayed in the provincial assemblies, in the elec¬ 
toral assemblies, and at the opening of the States- 

General; aifd the perfect facility with which a ays- 
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tern of constijbutional liberty could have been esta¬ 
blish^ with their concurrence. ^.The French, he wrote, 
^ possessed a vash body oftnobility and jg;entry, amopgst 
the first in the world for splendour^ and the very first 
for disinterested services to their country, in which I 
include the mogt disinterested and uncorrupt judicature 
(even by the confession of its enemies) that ever was. 
These they persecuted; they hunted them down like 
wild beasts; they expelled them from their families and 
their houses and dispersed them into every country in 
Europe, obliging them either to pine in fear and misery 
at home, or to escape into want and exile in foreign 
lands; nay, , . . they, abrogated their very names and 
tbeir titular descriptions as something horrible and 
offensive to the ears of mankind. The means by which 
all this was done leaves an example in Europe never to 
be effaced, and which no thinking man, I imagine, can 
present to his mind without consternation, that is, the 
bribing of an immense body of soldiers taken from the 
lowest of the people to a universal revolt against their 
officers, who were the whole body of the country gentle¬ 
men and the landed interest of the nation.' ‘ When I 
saw,' he continued, ‘this mingled scene of crime, of 
vice, of disorder,e of folly, and of madness, received by 
very many here not with the horror and disgust which 
it ought.to have produced, but with rapture and exul¬ 
tation as some almost supernatural benefit showered 
down upon the race of mankind ; and when 1 saw that 
arrangements were publicly made for communicating 
to these islands their full share of these blessings, 1 
thought myself bound to stand out and by every means 
in my power to distinguish the ideas of a sober and 
virtuous liberty (such as 1 thought our party had ever 
cultivated) from that profligate, munoral, impious, and 
rebellious licence which, through the me^fim of evety 
sort of disorder and calamity, conducts to some kind 
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or other*of tyrannic domination.* ‘ The name of the 
Monarchy and of*th^ hereditaiy Monarchy, too, they 
pr^rve ^ Fi;^ce . . . bu^ against^ the nobili^«and 
gentry»tliey ‘have ;p7aged inexpiable war. There are at 
this day' no fewer than 10,000 heads of respectable 
^vfemilie^driyen out of Prance. . . . What are we to 
think of a Constitution as a pattemi|*from which the 
whole gentry of a country ... fly as from a place of 
infection ? ’ * 

The extreme terror and hatred, however, with which 
Burke regarded the Revolution, sprang mainly from his 
deep conviction that its influence must be necessarily 
contagious, and probably cosmopolitan. 

The English Revolution of 1688 had been a purely 
national event, turning iflainly on the question whether 
James II. in dispensing with the penal statutes against 
Roman Catholics, and committing the other acts com¬ 
plained of in the Declaration cf Rights, had exceeded 
the defined and legitimate powers of an English king. 
The American Revolution had turned mainly on the 
constitutional question whether the Jmperial ^Parlia¬ 
ment in imposing, for the defence of the Empire, direct 
taxation on the colonies, had transgressed its lawful 
province and invaded that of the Jocal* Legislatures. 
But the French Revolution, in the opinion of Burke, 
was of a wholly different kind. It belonged to the 
same category of events as the foundation of Moham¬ 
medanism and the Reformation of the sixteenth cen-« 
tury. It was not a revolt against local or particular 
grievances, but the introduction into Europe of a new 
species of government resting on doctrines of the rights 
of man, which were equally applicable to all nations, 
and absolutely incpnsistent with all ancient govern- 
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ments. It was emphatically one of those revolutions 
of doctrine in which a spirit of .proselytism forms an 
essential part, which musttafiPect not* oidy the exterfial 
relations but also the internal constitutions of ail sur¬ 
rounding countries, must introduce into them new 
interests, ^passions, and divisions, and must, like the. 
religious movem6'nt of the sixteenth century, weaken 
and supersede the spirit of local patriotism, and com¬ 
bine in a single connection the inhabitants of many 
countries. ‘In the modern world,* it is true, ‘before 
this time there had been no instance of this spirit of 
general political faction, separated from religion, per¬ 
vading several countries and forming a principle of 
union between the partisans in each,’ * but it was quite 
in accordance with human nature that a political doctrine 
should act as widely and powerfully upon the passions 
and interests as a religious one. ‘There is a wide 
difference between the multitude when they act againsV 
their Government fi*om a sense of grievance, or from 
zeal for some opinions. When men are thoroughly 
possessed with that zeal, it is difficult to calculate its 
force. It is certain that its power is by no means in 
exact pi;oport,ion to its reasonableness. It must always 
have been discovervible by persons of reflection, but it 
is now obvious to the world that a theory concerning 
government may become as much a cause of fanaticism 
as a dogma in religion.’ ^ 

The new political creed which it was attempted to 
establish in Europe was a perfectly definite one. It 
was ‘ that the majoiity, told by the head, of the taxable 
people in every country, is the perpetual, natural, un¬ 
ceasing, indefeasible sovereign; that this majority is 
perfectly master of the form as welj as the hdministra- 
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bion of the State, and that the magistrates, under what¬ 
ever names they 5re ^called, are only functionaries to 
ob^ the oVders,(g 09 eral as lajvs or particular as ddbr^es) 
which that majority can make; that this is the only 
natural government, and that all others are tyranny and 
uflurpatien.’ * ‘ The principle of the French Revolution 

admits of no compromise, no temperament, no quaHfica- 
tion. Like all metaphysical positions, if true at all, it 
must be true at all times, at all places, and under all 
circumstances ; and it is a principle pointing necessarily 
to practice, inasmuch as it requires the perpetual exer¬ 
cise of the sovereignty by the existing majority, who 
cannot bind their good faith by any compact however 
solemn, for a year, a month, a week, or a single day.* 
‘ All forms of governmentf are but provisional till it shall 
please the Sovereign to change them, which he may do 
without any motive of moral or political necessity, with¬ 
out any consideration of expediency.* ‘The tendency 
t)f such a creed is obvious. At a touch it crumbles the 
bond of every political society now in existence to a rope 
of sand. It is a sentence of deposition, to all the kings 
of Europe, who claim to be sovereigns by the respective 
constitutions of their countries ; it is an edict of pro¬ 
scription to all aristocratical bodi^, wfiich must be 
always dangerous to the necessary equality of this new 
system, and in mixed governments have a share in 
legislation directly incompatible with the nght of a 
majority told by the head ; and it is an absolute grant 
of every kingdom to the inferior orders, for they are 
and ever will be the many.’ * 

The existence in the centre of Europe of a powerful 
government resting on this creed was, in the eyes of 
Burke, the-most tremendous fact in modem politics, 

• - w - ■' ■ ■■ "" . .. 
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By the confiscation and division of great masses of 
property, by the annihilation of ^all old privileges and 
moi>o]i)oli^, by the destruction in a fe^ months of all 
the institutions, corporations, traditional controls,i usages 
and settled maxims of a great ai>d venerable monarchy, 
the French politicians had appealed irresistibly' to the 
most dangerous'passions in societies—cupidity, envy, 
extravagant ambition, inordinate and intoxicating self- 
confidence. If a government founded on these principles, 
and appealing systematically to these passions, was 
firmly established in the country which, from its geo- 
'graphical position and from the character of its people, 
had at all times exercised the greatest influence over its 
neighbours, no government in Europe would be safe. 
French emissaries of sedition'-would multiply in every 
land. French examples and influence would be every¬ 
where felt, stimulating into activity the mosi dangerous 
classes, shaking the whole settled order of Europe, hold¬ 
ing out ideals of spoliation and anarchy which would 
make sober and regulated progress impossible. As 
Athens had once been at the head of a democratic, and 
Sparta "of an aristocratic, faction in every Greek State, 
as the King of Sweden had once been at the head of a 
Protestant, a^d th^ King of Spain of a Catholic interest 
in many countries, so France would now become the head 
of a party of anarchy in every land. The new system, 
^ as it has "first been realised dogmatically andpractically 
ill France, makes France the natural head of all factions 
formed on a similar principle, wherever they may pre-? 
vail.’ ^ As long as it exists in France it will be the 
interest of the managers there, as it is the very essence 
of their plan, to disturb and distract all other govern- 
cuents, and their endless succession of restless politicians 
will continually stimulate them to n^w attempts/^ 

* Thoughts on French Affairs^ more or lesg, there !e, and mutt 
* 'Wbererer this principle prevaile be, a French faction proportion* 
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This was the estimate of the Revolution which now 
obtained a complete empire over the minS of Burke, and 
whiph inspired^all ]^e wrote. , The activity of 1bhe*C(jrre- 
spondence bafcweei^ English democrats and French revo¬ 
lutionists; the multiplication of affiliated societies in 
tjio great English towns; the constant accounts of French 
political proselytism in the Netherlandl, in Svvitzerland, 
and in some parts of Germany; and the avowed intention 
of the French, if a European war broke out, to make an 
encouragement of revolutionary passions in other coun¬ 
tries their chief weapon in the conflict, corroborated and 
intensified his fisars, and he was fully convinced of ‘ the 
utter impossibility of a counter revolution from any in¬ 
ternal cause.' All the calculations and analogies drawn 
from the old settled governments of Europe seemed *to 
him misleading when applied to this new and portentous 
phenomenon. ‘ The political and civil power in France,* 
be wrote, * is now wholly separated from its property of 
<every description, and neither the landed nor the moneyed 
interest possesses the smallest weight or consideration 
in the direction of any public concerns.’^ Reckless, un¬ 
scrupulous* proselytising fanatics, commanding *all the 
energies. and ambitions unconnected with birth and 
property, were at the head of affairs; ^ey Had effectually 
bribed the richer peasantry by the confiscation of Church 

property and of feudal dues; they had constructed in 
________________________________ *• 

atelystroDg; audit will be much tics. That spirit of ambition 
more closely united in politioa to which was formerly dreaded in 
the groat head at Paris, than the French Monarchy, has ac- 
even were the religious factions tuated the French Kepublic from 
which BO long distracted Europe, its birth, and with such a power* 
and have been so recently laid ful lever planted under the 
at rest. For the latter became foundations of every Govern* 
political, not primaril;^ and ne- ment in Europe, she threatens 
oessarnytbntseoondimlyandin* sooner or later to shake them 
oidentally. Qcie the veiT ground ^ all to pieces.’ Annual Eegistert 
of distinction Ig the first and 1791, p. 216, 
most important auestion of poli- 
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the municipalities the moat tremendous engino pf govern¬ 
ment and terrorism; they had infused into politics all 
the/afriaticism and distempered energy of a new reli^on, 
and they taught a system of doctrine which was, .certain 
to spread if it was recommended,for but a shoi*t time by 
the authority of example and of success. It had already 
‘ very maiiy parcisans in every country in Europe, but 
particularly in England.’ ‘It is gaining ground in 
every country. Being founded on principles most de¬ 
lusive indeed, but the most flattering to the natural 
propensities of the unthinking multitude, and to the 
speculations of all those who think without tliinking 
very profoundly, it niust daily extend its influence.’ * 
Such were the opinions and such the feelings that 
animated Burke in preaching with the passion of another 
Peter the Hermit a crusade against the French Revo¬ 
lution. He had from the beginning watched with sym¬ 
pathy the great combination of the continental Powers 
that was forming against it, and at the request of Calonne, 
who acted as minister for the emigrant princes, Burke’s 
son paid them a visit in the summer of 1791 as the 
representative of his father.* 

Of the legitimacy of the intended war Burke had no 
doubt. It Was to be undertaken for the relief of the 
oppressed King, Church, and landed gentry of France. 
All treaties with France had been made with the mon¬ 
arch, and'fiupposed a monarchy to he the legal govern¬ 
ment of the country, and they were all, therefore, in his 
opinion, annulled when the monarchy was virtually de¬ 
stroyed. He quoted the opinion of Vattel, that when 
any country is divided the other Powers are free to take 
which side they please, and that when any country in 
the great federation of Europe has made itse,lf a manifest 
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source of danger and disturbance to its neighbours, they 
have a right to interfere. He pointed to ihe recent sup- 
paession qf popular mtjvements in Holland, in th^ Aus- 
triati Netherlands, hnd in th^ bishopric of Li^ge, anS he 
contended that sut^h aij invasion as he desired would be 
welcomed as a relief by all that was best in the French 
rfation. ^Interference in a divided country ‘ m«Bt indeed 
always be a right whilst the privilege of doing good to 
others and of averting from them every sort of evil is a 
right. Circumstances may render this right a duty. It 
depends v/holly on this, whether it be a bond fide charity 
to a party, and a prudent precaution with regard to 
yourself, or whether under the pretence of aiding one of 
the parties in a nation, you act in such a manner as to 
aggravate its calamities apd accomplish its final destrac- 
tion.* ^ 

Of the magnitude and imminence of the danger to 
all nations, but especially to England, he had no doubt, 
]lnd although he did not at first urge that she should 
take an active part, he claimed for the allies her moral 
support, and he predicted that she would be inevitably 
drawn into the conflict. Never before in*the long •history 
of the antagonism of the two nations had France, in his 
opinion, been so much a danger to Englamd, amd none 
of the many struggles to maintain th^ balance of power 
in Europe had involved more vital issues. * This league 
is for the preservation of that state of things in Europe, 
to which we owe all that we are, and which furnished 
just grounds of expectation for further and safe improve¬ 
ment. foundation is just and honest.* * ‘ Tins evil 
in the heart of Europe must be extirpated from that 
centre, or no part of the circumference can be free from 
the mischief^which radiates from it, and which will spread 
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circle beyond circle, in spite of all the little defensive 
precautions whfch can be employed a^nst it.’ ^ 

The FVench policy of Burke \vill now find few de¬ 
fenders, and the present wnter is certainly not ameng 
the number. It is incontestable, indeed, that Burke 
realised the true character and the wide influence of the 
French Bdvolutibn much earlier and more clearly than 
his contemporaries; that he foresaw in the palmy days 
of 1790 the deepening horrors that ensued, and that 
he alone truly estimated the tremendous force both for 
aggression and defence which the revolutionary move¬ 
ment was about to generate. He was right in predict¬ 
ing that England wpuld be dragged into the war, and 
whether he was right or wrong in urging the necessity 
to the peace of Europe of a Bourbon restoration, it is at 
least certain that long after he was in his grave the 
great Powers of Europe adopted and acted on his opinion. 
It is impossible to say with confidence whether he ex¬ 
aggerated the evils that would have ensued if a revolu¬ 
tionary government, such as Robespierre conceived, had 
been permanently established in France. The experi¬ 
ment was not tned, and after a brief period which forms 
one of the most liideous pages in the history of humanity, 
a great \nilitSry despotism arose, which terminated the 
anarchical phase olf Revolution, at the cost of appal<« 
ling calamities to the world. To a discriminating reader 
even the inost violent writings of Burke on the French 
Revolution are full of interest and instruction, but it is 
impossible to deny that they are steeped in passion and 
exaggeration. Mirabeau and Lafayette were scarcely 
less abhorrent to him than Olootz and Robespierre; the 
sale of Church property under manifest and pressing 
necessity, and with a provision for paying salaries to the 
life tenants, seemed to him not less outrageous than the 
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wholesale^ confiscations of the revolutionary tribunals; 
and the Uonstituei*b Assembly, with its •manifest good 
intqntionSf and its mafly great and lasting referma, was 
dendhnced in^lfftigoh,ge scarce^ly less vehement than Chat 
which was justly a'pplie^ to the Convention. 

It shewed a strange flaw in his judgment that he 
sfiould have ever imagined that the ^eat Powers of 
Europe would combine in a disinterested crusade fcR the 
restoration of the old order in France, or that a foreign 
invasion could fail to aggravate the evil it was intended 
to cure. For the reasons already stated, Burke appears 
to me to have enormously exaggerated the dangers to 
England from French example. A policy of strict non¬ 
interference was probably that which would have given 
France the best chance of speedily throwing off the fcwr 
under which she was suffering, and if such a policy was 
not pursued by the other Powers it was at least in the 
highest degree for the advantage of England to remain 
q[s long as possible neutral in the conflict, while preparing 
hereelf for any eventuality. Whether, however, Burke 
had any real influence in plunging England into the 
war with Fra,nce is extremely doubtful. • He taught the 
nation to look with horror on the Revolution, and to 
wage the war against it with energy and unanimity, but 
it is not probable that any policy coulfi have avoided it. 

It must be remembered, too, that he strenuously 
insisted on three conditions as essential to the«justiflca- 
tion of an armed interference. The first was that the 
war should not be undertaken for any territorial aggran¬ 
disement, but for the sole purpose of restoring a settled 
order of government to a leading nation in Europe, and 
suppressing a system of rebellion, and contagious and 
proselytising anarchy, which was a manifest source of 
danger and disturbance to surrounding nations. The 
second was ^at in* this war the part of the foreigner 
should not be that of a principal but of an ally. ‘ If I 
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could command the whole military arm of Europe/ he 
wrote, * I am •sure that a bribe of the best province in 
tbatc kingdom would not tempt me to interfned^e in 
their affairs, except in perfect conturrOnpe and o<fecert 
with the natural legal interestspf tHe countryi imposed 
of the ecclesiastical, the military, the several,.corporate 
bodies 6? justhj^e and of burghership, making under a 
monarch (I repeat it again and again) the French nation 
according to its fundamental constitution. No con¬ 
siderate statesman would undertake to meddle with it 
upon any other condition.* ^ 

The third condition was that the war should not be 
one for the restoration of despotism. On this subject 
he wrote most eamestlj^ to his son, who was advising 
the French princes. They nought, he said, to promise 
distinctly and without ambiguity the restoration with 
the monarchy of a free constitution; the meeting of the 
States freely chosen, and voting by order, according to 
the ancient legal form ; the abolition of letters pf 
‘cachet’ and aU other arbitrary imprisonment. All 
taxes should be voted by the States; the Ministry 
should be made responsible; the revenue should be put 
out of the reach of malversation, and a svnod of the 
Gallicun Church should be summoned to reform its 
abuses. *Withfftut such a declaration,* be continued, 
‘ or to that effect, they can hope no converts. For my 
part fonOne, though I make no doubt of prefening the 
ancient course, or almost any other, to this vile chimera 
and sick man’s dream of government, yet I could not 
actively, or with a good heart and clear conscience, go 
to the re-establishment of a monarchical despotism in 
the place of this system of anarchy.* * 

If these three conditions were observed, Burke be- 
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lieVed that all the more respectable classes in France 
would welcome an invasion which freed them from 
injjplerabla terrorism,•but he soon saw that •his* views 
wefs little likdy tA be adopted. * I fear,’ he once said, 
that i am tte oilly popBon in France or England who is 
aware ^ the extent of the danger with which we are 
^eatened.’ * In the whole hemispl^e of •politics I 
can scarcely see a ministerial head which rises t5 the 
level of the circumstances.’ * 

His letters are full of complaints of the supineness 
of the French King and nobles ; of the inveterate in¬ 
trigues of the French Queen; of the seldshness of the 
continental Sovereigns, who thought only either of their 
own order or of territorial aggrandisement; of the 
blindness and the levity (jf English politicians. While 
Fox—though with growing misgiving—looked upon 
the Kevolution as a millennial dawn, while Pitt con¬ 
sidered it as little more than a passing cloud, Burke 
faw plainly that it was a great crisis in human affairs, 
portending terrible and as yet unknown calamities to 
mankind. To many he seemed a mere dreamer of 
dreams, but the event soon justified hi^ forecast.* The 
tyranny of the Convention and the Committee of Public 
Safety which was fast approaching, was (9a thd whole 
the most sanguinary and ^ious in mfidem history, and 
the career of Napoleon, which was a direct consequence 
of the subversion of the old order of Frenclr govern¬ 
ment, sacrificed about two millions of human lives, and 
all but ended in a total eclipse of the liberties of 
Europe^ 

For some time, as we have already seen, Burke had 
been painfully conscious that he was unfit to bear the 
strain of political.excitement. He could not cast it off; 
it haunted hipa likejef nightmare, and threw his nerves 

^ Butler's RemimscmceBt i. 171. 
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into a morbid irritation. He complained tjiat he was 
not well, and that he scarcely slepti* He had ardently 
whjht)d leave Parliament, and only shrank from d/Ding 
so on account of the Indian busineBs yvhioh^ he'^' had 
undertaken, and which had more and more assumed in 
his mind the character of a solemn religious ^uty.® In 
private fife MiSf Buimey noticed that while no one on 
other subjects could be more attractive, politics had to 
be carefully avoided. ‘ Uis irritability is so terrible on 
that theme, that it gives immediately to his face the ex¬ 
pression of a man who is going to defend himself from 
murderers,* ® Age was beginning to press visibly upon 
him, and although it had taken nothing from the power 
of his intellect, although it seemed to have even im¬ 
parted a richer and more gorgeous splendour to his 
eloquence, it had robbed him of all elasticity of spirits. 
He felt himself, and his friends clearly saw, that he 
needed absolute repose,, but French affairs plunged him 
into a condition of the most violent and painful excite¬ 
ment, and the con’espondence which poured in upon 
him from all Europe, and his constant intercourse with 
men Vho ha<f lost everything by the c&lamities in 
France, never suffered it to flag. 

No one* saw^ so deeply or so* accurately into the 

' Pellew’s Life of Sidmoutht the case against Hastings, but 
i. 85. ^« no one who reads Burke’s later 

* See the singularly solemn, letters and speeches can have 

touching, and characteristic let- any doubt about the spirit in 
ter which he wrote, when he which Burke undertook it. 
knew himself to be dying (July * Diary of Madame d’Arblay, 
1796), to Dr. Laurence, who had 1792. Francis, comparing Fox 
been one of the counsel of the and Burke, says Fox * seldom 

managers for the impeachment spoke very harshly of any in- 

of Hastings. Correspondence of dividual. In this respect he was 
Burke Dr. Laurence^ pp. the reverse of Burke, with whom 
53-66. Compare, too, in the all mapkind, aR far as party and 
same work the Introduction, pp. politics went, wer^ God or devil.' 
22, 23. There may be much Parkes and Merivale's Life oj 
controversy about the merits of Ftawyis, ii. 45. 
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future, but no one was at the same time more con¬ 
stantly haunted b^ the sense of the extreme uncer¬ 
tainty of political predictions.^ In his ‘ Ileiina];j£s on 
theJPolicy of th® Julies/ which was published in 1?93, 
there is*a most impressive and powerful passage on the 
little weight that can on these matters be attached even 
t(5 the most careful inferences drawn ftom hietory and 
speculation. * There are some fundamental points in 
which nature never changes, but they are few and ob¬ 
vious, and belong rather to morals than to politics. But 
so far as regards political matters the human mind and 
human affairs are susceptible to infinite modifications, 
and of combinations wholly new and unlooked for. 
Very few, for instance, could have imagined that pro¬ 
perty, which has been taken for natural dominion, 
should through the whole of a vast kingdom lose all its 
importance and even its influence. How many could 
have thought that the most complete and formidable 
Involution in a great empire should be made by men of 
fetters? that atheism could produce one of the most 
violently operative principles of fanaticism ? that in a 
Oommonwaalth, in a manner cradled in war, and. in an 
extensive and dreadful war, military commanders should 
be of little or no account? that the Conv«ntionishould 
not contain one military man of narue ? that adminis¬ 
trative bodies in a state of the utmost confusion and of 
but a momentary duration, and composed of •men with 


' The same conviction was 
constantly expressed by Frederick 
the Great, the keenest practical 
observer of his time. Thus in 
one of his letters he writes:' II 
y a une sorte de fatality, ou & 
d^faut de fatality .des causes 
secondes tout kussi inoonnues, 
qui tournent solvent les 6vdne- 
ments d*ane*manidre que I’on 
ne pent ni conoevoir ni prSvoir. 


Nous sommes des aveugles qui 
s’avancent en t&tonnant dans 
robscurit6. Lorsqu’il se pr6- 
sente des circonstanoes favo- 
rabies, il se fait une sorte d*4< 
clairoie subite dont prodtent lea 
habiles. Tout le reste est le 
jouet de I’incertitude.’ SeeSorel, 
Question Orient au 
Sackt pp. si, 82,108. 
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* ‘ . ; 

not one imposing part of character^phould be able to 

govern tbe country aM its annieB^'With an authority 
wh^cbthe most settled senates abd tbe most^respeoted 
monarchs scarcely ever bail in tbe siimd'degree^ * *?be 
possibility that tbe French Eevolutidn was tbe begin-* 
ning of a new political state which would graduall^y 
unfold itself, arid in wMcb tbe old maxims and prinm^ 
pies V>n wMcb the ancient freedom of England mainly 
rested, might become inapplicable, was not altogether 
absent from bis mind. * If a great change is to be 
made in human adairs,’ he wrote in 1791, * ^ minds of 
men will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feel¬ 
ings will draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will 
forward it; and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human a^irs will appear rather to 
resist the decrees of Providence itself than the mere 
designs of men. They will not be resolute and firm, 
but perverse and obstinate.’ ‘ 

It was soon evident that the opinions of men in 
England were rapidly veering rou^d to Burke, and tes¬ 
timonies of adhesion came from many sides. His old 
friend'Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had alwAys been a 
steady Whig, took occasion shortly after the breach to 
express* his feelings, by appending'to an engraving of 
one of his pictures of Burke the famous lines in ‘ Para¬ 
dise Lost,’ describing the solitary fidelity of Abdiel. A 
considerable number of impressions h^ been worked 
off before Burke learnt the compliment, and with cha¬ 
racteristic modesty he at once hastened to Reynolds, 
and insisted that the lines should be obliterated on the 
plate, and that all impressions from it which had not 
been distributed should be destroyed.* Some of his 
Wannest personal as well as politi^l friends, however, 


■ Thoughts on French 
* Prior's Life of 1S8,164. 
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for a time stood aloof in manifest and painful perplexity. 
Such was Lord Fitzfwilliam, who in private avOwed his 
’ fulf^reenfent with JBurke’s estimate of the Re^oliftign, 
and *whQ retained 111 his affection for him, but who 
accused him of disloyalty to his party, and refused on 
this ground to give a seat in Parliament to his son.* 
Such was Sir Gilbert Elliot, who shrfyfk &o& seeing 
him, fearing, as he frankly said, the influence which 
Burk© seldom failed to obtain over his judgment.* 
Such was Windham, who had long looked on Burke as 
the wisest and best of living men, and had welcomed 
with enthusiasm his ‘ Keflections on the French Revo¬ 
lution/ but who now refused to meet him at a dinner 
party.* Yet all these, were soon reunited to him, not 
only in personal friendship and affection, but also ih 
political agreement. Miss Burney relates a character¬ 
istic conversation she had, at a somewhat earlier period, 
wjith Windham. She had spoken of Burke’s wonderful 
abilities, but had kept a signiflcant silence about his 
judgment. ‘ Suddenly,’ she says, ‘ and with a look of 
extreme keenness, Mr. Windham turned his eyes upon 
me, and exclaimed, “ Yes, and he has very highlj^ also 
the faculty of being right . . . not the world alone, 
even his friends are* apt to misjudge him! What he 
enters upon, however, with earnestness, you will com¬ 
monly find, turns out as he represents it.” ’ * 

It was noticed as a sign of the direction of t)pinion, 
that Burke now seldom appeared in the popular carica¬ 
tures as the * Jesuit of St. Omer/ while he was con¬ 
stantly represented as a patriot denouncing the Revolu¬ 
tion and its apologists.® The cry * Church in danger ’ 
was fast rising as it had not done since the days of 

* Lady Minto^l Lif$ of l^w O, * Madame d’Arblay’s Diary^ 
WUiot,u,d. • 1790. 

*Ibid. p.9.* ‘ Prior’a Life of BurkSf ii. 

’ Windham’s ZHary, p. 236, 164. 
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Sacheverell. In spite of the languor of the English 
Church during the eighteenth century, and the power¬ 
ful ^ifti-e‘cclesiastical influences that were abroad, Bufke 
had probably not exaggerated whe^ he de8cri,bed*^*the 
English attachment to a religious national establish¬ 
ment as ‘ above all other things, and" beyond «all oth^r 
nations,’*’ andalthough the destruction of a popish 
establishment in a foreign land might seem a matter 
of little consequence to Englishmen, it was too indus¬ 
triously held up as an example to be regarded with 
indifference. The clergy were soon thoroughly alarmed, 
and the pulpits began to ring with denunciations of the 
Revolution. More than one sermon against it was de¬ 
livered in the presence of Burke; but though they 
edhoed his vi("ws, he heard them with undisguised 
impatience. ‘ Surely,’ he said, * the Church is a place 
where one day’s truce may be allowed to the dissensions 
and animosities of mankind.’ ^ 

The destruction of the privileges of the French, 
aristocracy, and especially the exciting and dramatic 
episode of the flight to Varennes and the recapture of 
the Ktng, greaily strengthened the popular ‘interest in 
French affairs. In London there was no mistaking the 
delightf at tl5fe news of the King’s lescape, and the de¬ 
jection at his recapture, and if the flight had succeeded, 
ihere would probably have been a general illumination.® 
When thS King escaped from Paris, the Jacobins in 
that city at once addressed a circular letter to all the 
societies afliliated with them, and a copy of this letter 
was sent to the Revolution Society in London, which 
published it in the English newspapers.^ At the end 
of June 1791, Priestley wrote fiom Birmingham to 

^ Reflections on the French • Bi^rke’e Corujrespcmdencet iii. 
Revolution, 225. ' 

* Prior*B Life of Burhe^ ii. < Tomline’e Life of Pitt, iiL 
162. 273. 
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Lindsey,. * Our anxiety during the King of France’s 
escape, and our jOy on his ‘capture, Cannot be de- 
Bci\bed. .• . . J?he|B[igh Oljurch party are * nKjrtified 
in *the •extreme! J. . A majority, I fear, of English¬ 
men are in their sentiments, so that we are far indeed 
behind 4)he French. In spite of all we can write or 
do, an attachment to high maxims# *of Government 
gains ground here, and the love of liberty is on the 
decline.’ * 

The Society at Birmingham, of which Priestley was 
the most prominent member, advertised their intention 
of meeting at an hotel on Thursday, July 14, to com¬ 
memorate the taking of the Bastille; and a few days 
before the meeting, an exceedingly seditious and in¬ 
flammatory handbill, which was afterwards disclairded 
by the Society, had been circulated. The result was a 
popular rising, which on a smaller scale reproduced 
yearly all the features of the Gordon riots in London. 
•It began with an attack on the hotel where the mem¬ 
bers of the Society were assembled, but before the day 
had closed, the mob had totally destroyed two of the 
principal meeting houses in Birmingham, as well as the 
house of Priestley, his library, his manuscripts, and his 
philosophical apparatus. On Frid^ thb magistrates 
enrolled a large body of special constables, but they 
proved too weak to restrain the mob. For three days 
the houses of prominent Dissenters or denlocrats in 
Birmingham and its immediate neighbourhood were^ 
wrecked or burned. Many lives were lost, and as in 
London, the rioters were often too intoxicated to escape 
from the flames they had kindled. Churchmen and 
Methodists were in general unmolested, but there were 
bands of men levying indiscriminately contributions of 
drink and money* It was not till Monday morning 


* Rutt’s Life of Priestly, ii. 114. 
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thc^i the arrival of a troop of cavalry. fri>m Nottingham 
restored ofder,* * ^ ^ * 

TJhd tide ran so high that Priestley fpnnd‘it neQra- 
sary to leave Birmingham, and after q ^ort remdence 
in London he’ took refiige in Americat, His peonniary 
losses were compensated by private contribntimis and 
by a rate levied onr the district whei^ they had occurred,^ 
but tlie loss of his manuscripts could not be replaced, 
and he could not console himself by any belief in his 
popularity. * The same bad spirit,* he wrote, * pervaded 
the whole kingdom,’ and at Hackney, Manchester, and 
all over the West of England he believed it to be nearly 
as powerful as at Birmingham.* Burke looking at the 
situation from another point of view corroborates this 
opinion. He noticed that at this time in all parts of 
England the Government had diflBculty in protecting 
the affiliated democratic societies from the attacks of 
the mob.* 

While these things were happening, the Constituent 
Assembly, which^fills the first act of the great drama of 
the French Revolution, was drawing rapidly to*^ its close. 
The reorganisation of France which ^s been described 
had been maihly apcomplished by ii^ril 1791, but on 
the second of the preceding month Prance had expe¬ 
rienced a fatal loss in the death of Mirabeau, the only 
really gredt leader, before Napoleon, produced by the 
Revolution, the only man whose prescient and dazzling 
intellect, and whose indomitable will, might have at 
once guided and moderated its course. If his moral 
character had been in any degree on a level with his 
abilities, and if a few more years had been granted* him^ 

' See a fall aocoont of the * 121. $ 

riptSf Jnftmlliegistert 1791, PP‘ * Ibid. ii. 126. . 

29-32. l&xxWihife of ^ Barkers Correspondence, iii 

ti. IIS, 117. < 226. 
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he might^xave taken a foremost place among the rulers 
of men. He died* predicting* great calhmitida to his 
cotmtry. Pigmies/ Re once, said, * can destitxy, it 
nee^s great nfa^to build/ and he fully saw that, in 
^ite all that had been done, no lasting edifice had 
2 ^ yet been constructed. 

To the Court with which he had of» late blen nego¬ 
tiating, his loss was irreparable. Ever since OctoBer 5 
and 6, 1789, the position of Lewis XVI. had been an 
intolerable one. Denuded one by one of his royal pre¬ 
rogatives, wounded deeply in his religious feelings by 
the civil constitution of the clergy, which had now been 
formally condemned by the Pope, deprived of his body¬ 
guard, restricted in his movements, and repeatedly 
menaced and insulted, he i^^as a virtual prisoner, while 
the princes of his family were in Germany endeavouring 
to form a league for his deliverance. At last, after long 
^nd painful hesitation, he resolved to make an effort to 
recover his freedom by flying to the frontier town of 
Montm6dy, where the Marquis de Bouill6, at the head 
of a body of troops who had not yet swerved from their 
allegiance,* was ready to receive him." If thesS were 
not suflScient, the Emperor Leopold promised an Aus¬ 
trian force. On th5 night of June 20, tlfe ro^hl fugi¬ 
tives left the Tuileries on their ill-fated enterprise. 
The next day they were arrested at Varennes, and 
brought back prisoners to Paris. *• 

The danger of the situation was much aggravated 
by the memorial which the King had left behind him, 
protesting against and invalidating all that had been 
done during his captivity. He enumerated in this re¬ 
markable document the long series of concessions which 
he had made. He Imd of his own free will summoned 
the States-Genera],,aoubled the number of the deputies 
of. the thind estate, invested the States-General in the 
session of June 23 with the essential powers pf a free 
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Parliament, put an end to the long conflict of orders' 
by himself directing theif union, introduced large and 
searching*economies into his Court. But alibis acts, 
he complained, had been fiiisconstrfed»'knd perverted. 
The States-General, usurping th^ cnhracter of a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, had undertaken to remodel the whole 
Constitutibn of S^rance. It denied the King t£e righb 
of withholding his assent from articles which were con¬ 
stitutional ; it assumed to itself the sole right of de¬ 
ciding what articles belonged to this class, and it had 
reduced his authority to a mere phantom. His right of 
dissolving the Assembly, and his right of pardon, had 
been annulled. His veto on legislation was so limited 
as to be purely illusory.' Almost all his power, almost 
all* his patronage in the law qpurts, in the army, in the 
interior administration of the country, in the depart¬ 
ment of finances, in the management of foreign affairs, 
had been taken away, and for nearly two years he had 
been a prisoner, exposed to gross indignities in his own'^ 
capital. In the meantime the whole country had been 
thrown into unexampled confusion; ‘ all the powers of 
Government disOwned; all property violated*; personal 
safety everywhere endangered; crimes remaining un¬ 
punished ; perfect anarchy triumphing over the laws; ’ 
a multitude of selfi-constituted clubs ruling France with 
a rod of iron. The decrees which he had signed, he 
had signed because he had no power to resist, and he 
had withdrawn for a time from his capital in order 
to appeal fireely to his people. With their assistance 
he hoped to give Prance well-established liberty, rest¬ 
ing on a Constitution freely accepted, consistent with 
the due respect for religion and property, and with the 
firm administration of the law.’ 


* See for this document and bly, the Annual 1791, 

the reply of the National Assem* pp. 217-238. 
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Fox afterwards said to Madame de Stael that the 
French ought at this time to have suffered tife King to 
eSoape, and to hava establish(^d a Republic in Ms absence. 
It deemed, iud *e*e^ as if the restoration of the monarchy 
under Lewis XVT. had become impossible, and if the 
I^ationai AssemJ)ly had been a body such as Burke 
described it, there was everything to Jpb feared from its 
exasperation. But, in truth, the language of Bu?ke as 
applied to the first Assembly of the Revolution, though 
in no degree stronger than that of Mouhier and of Lally 
Tollendal, was both exaggerated and misleading. This 
Assembly had indeed done some things which were 
grossly tyrannical, and many things which were mani¬ 
festly foolish. It had remained shamefully passive while 
its proceedings were systematically interrupted from the 
galleries, while its most respectable members were in¬ 
timidated and insulted, while scenes of intolerable out¬ 
rage and violence were multiplpng throughout France. 
•There had never, as Mounier truly said,^ been an ex¬ 
ample in Europe ‘ of a country of equal size and popula¬ 
tion in which the means of maintaining, order were so 
complete!/ annihilated, and in which anarchy h3d been 
more general and more unbridled,’ but the Assembly 
had as yet made ifo single efibrt to arrelfet th^ evil by 
armed repression, or even by serious protest. It had 
destrpyed or paralysed all the institutions and organisa¬ 
tions of France; it had usurped the whole* legislative 
authority; it had made the Executive so feeble that* 
anarchy was inevitable, and all real power was passing 
fatally and swiftly into the most dangerous hands. 

All this may be truly said, but it is also true that this 
Assembly, though seriously weakened by the secession 
of many of its best ipembers, still consisted for the most 

• .,. ■. . II ■ ■—• 

* Mounier, Recherches sur Us Causes qui ont empSchi Us Franqais 
de dcvervir libres^ ii. 174. 
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part of men who, though they were theoriste and enthxi* 
fiiasts, were not voluntary tyrants or voluntary anarchists, 
an^ were* far i^m vicious or mal&volent. It contained 
a very unusual amount'of talent,^and ?nany,m^ of 
high character and unobtrusive, knowledge; but it was 
inexperienced and unguided, and di^sions, jpalousies, 
cowardicb', contagious enthusiasm, and a servile devotibn 
to general maxims and abstract principles played a great 
part in its proceedings. One of the most remarkable 
lessons which history teaches is, how diflScult it is %o 
infer from the acts of legislators their dispositions or 
even their intentions. It is quite possible for measures 
fo be carried by a Government, a party, or a Parliament, 
which the majority of the members who compose that. 
Government, party, or Parliament, heartily dislike. The 
resolution of a few extreme and united men, the admis¬ 
sion in an apparently innocuous form of some principle 
which may be afterwards esetended, the surprises and 
unexpected combinations and compromises of party ta^ 
tics, the lassitude or cowardice or want of foresight of 
majorities, the piecemeal and unconnected manner in 
which* great questions are debated, often give a turn to 
events wholly different from the genuine wishes of the 
actors.' A numerous assembly, iiiexperienced, intoxi¬ 
cated with enthu^asms and wild political doctrines, and 
entirely uncontrolled by any leading statesman or well- 
establishied party organisations, was peculiarly lilble to 
blind, sudden, inconsiderate and dangerous impulses. 

But there is, I think, abundant evidence, both from 
the vmtings of its contemporaries and from its own pro¬ 
ceedings, that the National Assembly was an essentially 
well-meaning body. Its most honourable repudiation of 
bankruptcy at a time when bankruptcy ^eemed most 
tempting, its refusal to protect ifeelf by,any press law 
from the most constant and virulent attacks^ its refusal 
to abiidp^e the liberty which it had proclaimed by ar^y 
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ptoianent measure against emigration,’ its disinterest^ 
though ihost fooli^ resolutioi^ that none of its members 
sl^ould during the next four years accept any office under 
th^ Crown, shew Nearly the*better side of i^ character, 
and ifef procfeedin^ after the capture of the*King prove 
decisively that although it had completely sapped the 
monardhy it had no real wish to destroy it.* A strong 
and genuine desire was shown to maintain Lewis* XVL 
on the throne, to abstain from any measure which might 
give occasion for a foreign invasion, and, above all, to 
terminate as quickly as possible the Revolution. The 
Republican party under Robespierre, which desired tihe 
deposition of the King, proved wholly insignificant in 
the Chamber,* and Bamave, who had once been in the 
extreme party of Revolution, threw all his eloquence into 
the cause of the King. Among the Paris clubs a more 
violent and formidable republican party appeared, but 
for the first and only time in its history the National 
Assembly nerved itself to maintain order by force. 
•Martial law was proclaimed. The red flag was hung 
out from the Town Hall, and Lafayette, at the head of the 
National (Juard, suppressed energetically and with some 
bloodshed a republican rising. It was determined that 
the Constitution sh(\uld be revised, embod^d in»a single 
instrument, and formally adopted byithe King, and that 
if he consented to swear to it, this should be deemed his 
reconciliation with the nation, and his captivity should 
cease. Till that time he was provisionally suspended. , 


' Some temporary measures 
were taken after the flight to 
Varennes, but they were abo¬ 
lished on Sept, 14. See Lafer- 
ri4re, JSwL des Prindpes da la 
Bivolution, p]^, 248, 249.1 
* On the very small number of 
real Bepablkans in France in 
1791, lee Gents, ‘La Marohe de 


rOpinion pnblique en Europe 
relativement & la Revolution 
Fran^aise,’ M^cure Britanni- 
qua, iii. 209, 210. Brissot even 
declared (though no doubt with 
much exaggeration) that in the 
August of diat year he knew but 
two Republicans, Potion and 
Buzot, beside himself^ 
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The King accepted these terms, and on September 
14, 1791, he solemnly (jpromised t 9 observe'the Oon- 
stitu^on-^ containing tiie many changes that ,have b^en 
already described. It is only heif^ necessary to/,add 
that the future Legislatures were h'inited to periods of 
two years, which the King had no power to abridge by 
a dissolution; <that they were to consist of 745 meni- 
bere>j irrespective of those who might be afterwards 
granted to the colonies; and that they were to be 
chosen by a process of double election, primary As¬ 
semblies consisting of all ‘ active citizens,* who fulfilled 
the conditions that have been already named, electing 
’ electors who in their turn chose the deputies. On the 
motion of Robespierre all property qualification for the 
deputies was abolished, but^it was still necessary for 
the electors in the primary Assemblies to pay a small 
direct tax equal to the value of three days* labour, and 
a substantial property qualification was exacted from 
the members of the electoral Assemblies. In towns of 
more than 6,000 souls, it consisted of a revenue equal 
to the value of 200 days* labour, drawn from property, 
or of ^he occupation of a house of the annual value of 
500 days’ labour. In the country and in the smaller 
towns the qualification was somewhat lower. One part 
of the Constitution is curious, because it shows that 
the National Assembly was not absolutely blind to the 
lesson which the experience of its own proceedings had 
abundantly supplied, of the facility with which a single 
Chamber can change all the institutions of a country, 
and of the extreme danger of such a facility of organic 
change. It was provided that no change could be 
made in the Constitution until three successive Legisla- 
tur.es had asked for it, and until it had been enacted 
by a fourth Legislature specially chosen ^nd specially 
enlarged in numbers for this ver^ purpose. It is a 
strange thing if an Assembly, which had shown itself so 
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contemptuous of all the limitations of its own authority, 
and which had so effectually <|estroyed fevery* possible 
coupterpoise to its.pcAver, should have imagihed* tjiat 
it cdhld^in thjsV^ effectually bind its successors. 

One other act "of thp first National Assembly must 
be mentjpned, which, though carried with excellent in¬ 
tentions, was perhaps in its consequeripbs the* worst of 
all. It was the act of abnegation by which it decreed 
that none of its members should be eligible for the 
succeeding Legislature. In this way an Assembly, 
whose chief faults sprang from inexperience in the 
management of public a&irs, and which had at last 
acquired some experience, condemned the country to 
fall again into the hands of men who had none, and 
the French people were forbidden to select as their 
representatives any of those eminent and respectable 
men to whom they had spontaneously turned at the 
time when the elections were really free, and before the 
t^anny of the clubs had begun. Hardly any other 
single step contributed so largely to prepare the way 
for the horrors that followed. IVance soon presented to 
the world tho appalling spectacle of a great nation f^rhich 
was mainly governed by its criminal classes, and by 
fanatics who in wisdcAn and sobriety of judgmeilt were 
hardly above the level of Bedlam. * 

At the time when the Constituent Assembly dis¬ 
solved itself, the political horizon around Frhnce was 
rapidly darkening. During the latter half of 1789, 
during the whole of 1790, and during the first half of 
1791 it appeared probable to the best observers that 
whatever effect the French Revolution might have upon 
the internal constitutions of the great kingdoms of 
Europe, it wpuld- not^ lead to any foreign war. It* is 
true that som^ sign^ of a menacing description might 
be already iletected. Several of the German princes 
had large possessions and feudal rights in Alsacp which 
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had been acquired when that province was part of 
Germany, butVhich haf. been recognised when Alsace 
ha^ becbme French, and had beei\ formally confirmed 
and guaranteed by the l^eaty of 
abolition of these, with all other- feudal rights, in August 
1789 produced angry protests from tlie German princes, 
andgreal^ indication in the German Diet. There were 
also* many disquieting symptoms of the close connection 
between French demagogues and the discontented ele¬ 
ments in other nations. French influence was clearly 
traced in the troubles in the Austrian Netherlands, 
and in Liege. The so-called patriotic party in Holland 
began to revive. There were signs of the new spirit in 
Poland, in Saxony, in the ecclesiastical electorates of 
Germany, in Berne, and in Geneva. Refugees from the 
insurgent provinces of other Powers were received with 
ostentatious favour by French politicians, and letters of 
sympathy were read in the J acobin Club of Paris from 
every capital in Europe. In June 1790 the Prussian 
Anacharsis Olootz, accompanied by a number of ad¬ 
venturers in foreign dresses, appeared in the National 
Assembly as the ambassador of the htiman race,' 
claiming in the name of the enslaved nations of Europe 
the syflipathy of emancipated France, and the Assembly 
treated this grotesque masquerade with perfect serious¬ 
ness, and welcomed the ‘ ambassador' to the sitting. 
On the dther hand, it was well known that streams of 
emigrants were passing from France, and imploring suc¬ 
cour in the chief Courts of tlie Continent. Rumours of 
coming invasion were frequently circulated and readily be¬ 
lieved, and Lameth declared that the approaching war 
would be a war of all the kings against all the nations.^ 
• At the same time nothing can^ be more certain than 


' See Annual Register, 1791, pp. 213,214. Sybel, Rist. de la Revo- 
lutum, i.A97,198, 201. 
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that the balk of the first National Assembly was as far 
as possible from desiring any! foreign cbnque*st. The 
whSle erithtisiasm, tl|e whole apibition of the rising^jy ty 
was*^ir«cted J }0 re?j(iising in France a Government in 
accordance with the theories of Rousseau. The one 
segious danger ot war was that which arose in the 
autumn of 1790, in the quarrel between En^and and 
Spain on the question of Nootka Sound, when Spain, in 
accordance with the terms of the still subsisting alliance, 
claimed the assistance of France, and when the King’s 
Ministers showed some inclination to accede to the de¬ 
mand. The Assembly, as we have seen, acting in this 
case at the instigation of the most revolutionary party, 
entirely refused its assent. It marked its emphatically 
peaceful policy, by enacting that the King could never 
proclaim war except after its decree. It voted a so¬ 
lemn declaration that it disclaimed in the name of the 
french nation every desire for conquest or aggression, 
li ordered the chained figures representing conquered 
nations that surrounded the statue of Lewis XIV. to be 
taken away, as they were an insult to other countries 
inconsistentVith the spirit of the new Government* and, 
what was more important, it voted after some months* 
delay an indemnity fo the German prince^ in compen¬ 
sation for their feudal rights. 

These things, but especially the extreme intensity 
with which the national mind was concenffated on 
internal and organic changes, seemed to foreshadow a 
long period of peace, and the impression was strength¬ 
ened by the utter confusion of French finances, and the 
complete disorganisation of the French army. All dis¬ 
cipline and subordination seemed to have disappeared 
from the ranks, and \yhen directions were given to arm 
the fleet at Biest, in^ consequence of the English prepay- 
rations for war with Spain, the alarming fact was dis¬ 
closed that thp same spirit of mutiny was equally preva- 

1 I 2 
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lent among the sailors, and that the French, fleet was 
entirely \infit lor a seriol is war. ? 

r The question of peacp or war seemed, tLerefore^ to 
depend on the attitude of the other ^jodtinental,Posters. 
Their combinations, alliances,«and‘antagonisms had 
during ^e last few years been continually f^hangii^ig 
like the patteh^s in a kaleidoscope, and a preceding 
chapter* will, I hope, have given ai sufl&ciently clear 
idea of the objects at which they were aiming. 

The policy of Russia was simple and perfectly con¬ 
sistent. She desired to appropriate as much as she 
could of the territory of Turkey, and what remained of 
the territory of Polapd, and as a means to the latter 
end, to maintain in that unfortunate country a general 
anarchy and a strong Russian interest. Age had in no 
degree diminished the energy and ambition of Cathe¬ 
rine, and a long career of success had given her a 
boundless self-confidence. No sovereign in Europe was 
employed in enterprises of aggrandisement so incea- 
santly or so skilfully, with a more complete disregard 
for all moral scruple, with a more absolute and cynical 
indifference to the sacrifice of hecatombs of human lives. 
When, however, the French Revolution broke out, she 
was still ocdUpied with her Turkish war. 

The objects of the Emperor were less constant and 
more various. The close and unnatural connection 
which h&d subsisted between the Courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg during the reign of Joseph II. was dimi¬ 
nished—it was at first thought destroyed—by the death 
of that sovereign in February 1790, and the Convention 
of Reichenbach, which was completed in the following 
summer, withdrew Austria from the Turkish war. The 
unexpected protraction, however, through more a 
year, of the negotiation for the definite peace, soon 
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showed that the connection between Austria and Bussia 
was not at an end, rfhdjihat by sllpporting jfeusaiau policy, 
thef^mperor still hoped to gain some Turkish territory 
on tne side of Or^lva. He was also desirous of mini¬ 
mising as much .as pcJssible the popular privileges he 
was obliged to concede or recognise iij Flatters, and 
perhaps of reverting, if an occasion offered, to the^idea 
of Joseph of exchanging Austrian Flanders for Bavaria, 
As the brother of the French Queen he was more inte¬ 
rested than other sovereigns in French affairs, and the 
peculiar dignity of his position as the head of the Em¬ 
pire made him the natural champion of monarchy, and 
of the interests of the minor German princes who were 
aggrieved by the abolition of feudal rights in Alsa 9 e. 
Leopold had come to the throne with the reputation of 
an eminently far-seeing, cautious, and sagacious man, 
and his phlegmatic and procrastinating disposition was 
curiously unlike the restless and impulsive nature of hia 
brother; but, like most men of his temperament, he was 
hesitating and irresolute, and these faults are more dan¬ 
gerous in foreign than in domestic pqlicy. The bad 
condition of Austrian finances greatly strengthened his 
pacific tendencies. Since 1756 Austria had Ijeen in 
close alliance with Iprance, and Kaujiitz, who was the 
chief author of that alliance, though in extreme old age, 
had still a great influence on Austrian affa^. With 
Russia the Emperor was on terms of alliance. With 
Poland he was on friendly tenns, but his relations with 
Holland were stUl troubled, and the difficulties which 
had arisen about the negotiations at Sistova made it for 
some months very probable that the Eastern war might 
again extend its area, and that Bussia and the Emperor 
might be fonnd’ in drmed opposition to Prussia, Bhg- 
land, and Tufkey. •Among English politicians the Em¬ 
peror was &t this time regarded with extreme distrust, 
Prussia, as we have seen, was still in clos^ alliance 
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with England and Hollemd, but her national policy waa 
steadily directed to two objects. ' The first was, to 
oppole and weaken in every field the^ Austrian p^wer, 
which overshadowed her in GermanJ^ The secend was, 
to increase her Polish possessions by, the annexation of 
Dantzig ^nd Thom. She was much disappointed at the 
failure of the ingenious combinations ,by which she had 
sought to obtain this end, and the Triple Alliance had 
been more than once severely strained. England and 
Holland were great colonial Powers, but in Europe 
their supreme interest was the maintenance of a per¬ 
manent and secure peace. Prussia, on the other hand, 
was a rising Power eagerly bent on territorial aggran¬ 
disement. Unlike the other continental Powers, she 
possessed a regular treasure^ accumulated with a view 
to war, and it was the firm conviction of her King that 
his army was the best in Europe. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is nut surprising that the difiiculty of main¬ 
taining a united policy between England, Holland, and 
Prussia, should have been extremely great; but Pitt 
attached the utjnost value to the Prussian alliance, and 
hoped',* by gradually drawing the Emperor into it, to esta¬ 
blish a ^connection which would secure to Europe that 
long period of pe^ce which he most ardently desired. 

It was on the action of these three Powers that the 
question of peace or war with France mainly depended. 
The Kings of Spain and Naples, indeed, and the Duke 
of Savoy were ready to give the French emigrants some 
hopes and even some money, and Gustavus III. of 
Sweden was not only ready but eager to draw the 
sword on their behalf. Perfectly incapable either of 
lasting attachment or resentment, and caring for little 
but" the excitement of adventure", this strange sove¬ 
reign was now in close alliance vath his old enemy 
Russia, and was burning to distinguish himself in new 
Belds. But his exchequer, as usual, was empty, and he 
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could do.nothing without the Subventions of his neigh¬ 
bours. 

••The ilsal i|jtertst*and attention of the tliree*great 
coiftlneintal Powei#, however, were now directed much 
less to France and its Revolution than to another re- 
^olutioa which appeared to them much more closely 
connected with j;heir interests, and which it will^ now 
be necessary very briefly to describe. 

Ever since the death of Sobieski in 1696, the con¬ 
dition of Poland had been one of deplorable and in¬ 
creasing anarchy. In an open countiy surrounded by 
ambitious and intriguing neighbours, a strong internal 
organisation and a powerful and well-disciplined army 
were absolutely essential,* but Poland was cursed with 
the most miserable Constitution that ever enfeebled and 
demoralised a nation. Her elective monarchy continu- 
,ally exposed her to civil war, to foreign interference, to 
•sovereigns who were foreign nominees ; while the fear 
lest the reigning sovereign should found a dynasty led 
the Diet to reduce the army much below the limits 
which were essential to the safety of the country. * Poli¬ 
tical power was almost wholly in the hands of a numer¬ 
ous and poor nobility, while the absurd institution of 
the Liberum Veto enabled a single dissenter to invali¬ 
date the proceedings of a whole Dietd Never was there 
a Constitution more manifestly framed to* paralyse 
national prosperity, and to invite and facilitate foreign 
intrigue. Russia carefully and with great expenditure 
maintained her party in the country, and Sweden, 


* In cases of extreme neces- See Count von Moltke’s Poland 
gity, it was possible tol'confe- (English trans.), pp. 14) 15. 

derate’ the Diet, in which case Rousseau, Gouv. de Pologn^t«ch. 

the Liberuii^ Veto was fora short ix. La Croix, Constitutions of 

time suspended, and questions Europe^ i. 812-315. 
were carried bjiplurality of votes. 
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Prussia, Austria, and France, had all at different times 
pursued the same policy.jr Augustus' II., who succeeded 
Sobiekki, drew Poland into close aHiai^ with Rt^ssia 
in her long conflict with Charles of-Sweden,'and 
the Polish crown became one of the great objects of 
the war. ^ Twice Augustus was dethroned. Twice he 
regained bis crown, and when he died, in 1733 he left 
his country almost ruined by war, and incurably divided 
into hostile factions. Stanislaus, who was then elected, 
was dethroned by a Russian army, and Russian power 
placed both Augustus III. of Saxony and his successor, 

, Stanislaus Poniatowski, on the Polish throne. 

Already, and indeed for many years, there had been 
frequent plans and predictions of a partition of Poland.* 
Corruption and anarchy had greatly weakened the 
national character, but Poland contained many true 
patriots, and they saw clearly that a reform of the 
Constitution was indispensable to the security of their 
country. If the nation had been left free to work out 
its own destinies such a reform would probably have 
been effected, but it was the deliberate and systematic 
policy of Russia and Prussia to maintain anarchy in 
Poland in order that it might never rise to prosperity 
or power or'^ind^endence. With this object they 
agreed at the beginning of the reign of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, that they would maintain by force the ex¬ 
isting Constitution and oppose any attempt to abolish 
the Liberum Veto or to make the monarchy hereditary. 
A strong and earnest effort was, notwithstanding, made 
to effect the former object, and the reform was so power¬ 
fully supported that it would have undoubtedly suc¬ 
ceeded had not Russia again interfered, and re-esta¬ 
blished, with the concurrence of Prussia, the Liberum 
« ' *• 

’ For an interesting collection d*Orient au XVIIP*? SUcle, pp. 
of predictions and schemes of, 19-21,87. Fletch&t*i Historycj 
partition, lee Sorel, Question Poland^ pp. 86-88. 
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Veto in* its full stringency.I Religious dissensions 
which now broke out^ave ne-f pretext3*for Russian in- 
te*^renc6. Russian armies jnenaced, invaded, ranrsyged, 
an^ocfupied tlie^(t3untry, and Polish patriots were sent 
by Russian authority to Siberia. The jealousy of the 
three gieat Powers alone for a time saved Poland. At 
last they agreed jipon their share of tlii3*8poil.* In 1772 
they signed ‘ in the name of the Holy Trinity * treaties 
for the plunder of Poland, and in a few months the 
first partition was easily effected. It was justified at 
the time, and has been defended by some later historians 
on the ground of that very anarchy, which it had been 
for many years a main object of two of the plundering 
Powers to foment and to perpetuate. 

, Poland emerged froift the ordeal weakened, muti¬ 
lated, and humiliated, but still a not inconsiderable 
Power, and for a time there seemed some hope that the 
.greed of her neighbours was sated, and that she would 
•be allowed to attain some measure of prosperity. A 
strong national spirit was aroused by disaster, and 
great efforts were made to improve the army, to dis¬ 
seminate ‘education, and to raise up a party favourable 
to administrative reform.® The three Powers at the 
time of the partition formally guaranteed the fntegrity 
of the portion of Poland which remained, but Kaunitz 
and Frederick the Great at this very time distinctly 
foresaw that when it became convenient another parti¬ 
tion would follow.® For the present, however, the lan¬ 
guage of the three Powers was very conciliatory, and 
as the Turkish war was impending, all parties desired 
a Polish alliance. In 1776 the King himself urged 
upon the Diet the necessity of revising the Constitution, 
, -•-—-- 

' Sorel, pp.45, 24. • Fletcher, 28-26. • 

pp. 206, 218, 219. * Sorel, Qimtion d*Orient au 

• * See on these reforms, Ogin- XVIII^ SUale, pp. 271, 272. 
ski’s Mimoiret aur la Pologne^ i. 
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In 1780 the Chancellor ZLmoiski proposed the abolition 
of the Liberum' Veto and of the election of the Sove¬ 


reign, <but' the proposition^ were rejected by the Diet. 
The serfs, however, on many large ]!)roperties W'6re 
emancipated, and there was anstrohjy movement to¬ 
wards an union of classes. In 1787, when Oatheisine wa% 


making h4r triulivphal journey through the Crimea and 
preparing another invasion of Turkey, Stanislaus ob¬ 
tained from her an assurance that Russia would not 


make a change in the Constitution of Poland a pretext 
for a new partition, and a similar assurance was obtained 
from Joseph of Austria.* Catherine had at this time 
great hopes of obtaining an alliance of the Poles against 
their old supporters tho Turks, and such an alliance 
wafe formally tendered, but dt was rejected by the 
Poles, who had sufiered intolerable misery from the 
semi-barbarous hordes of Russia, while the Turks had 
observed all the terms of the Peace of Carlowitz with 


that scrupulous fidelity which so remarkably distin-- 
guished them from Christian Powers. 

Another alliance, however, was speedily formed, 
which 'seemed to promise happier days for Poland. 
When the negotiation with Russia was pending, the 
Ministei^ of thb King of Prussia presented to the Polish 
Diet in the name of his Court a remarkable paper, 
solemnly protesting against the proposed alliance. It 
could add' nothing, the Prussian Minister saicj, to the 
security of Poland, for both Russia and the Emperor 
had already guaranteed its integrity. Rumours, it is 
true, had been circulated, deeply derogatory to the 
honour of the King of Prussia, imputing to him designs 
inconsistent with the integrity of Poland. Against all 
such imputations the Prussian Mi^iister solemnly pro¬ 
tested, and in exchange for the Russian • alliance he 


Mimoires d'Ogmshi^ i. 28; Fletcher, p. 297. 
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offered PjDland a close allianie with Prussia, with a 
renewed promise t^defend heil against eVery enemy. 

••This •alliance .wSs spegdily accepted. * Pri^sia 
solsllhnly guaj-aifteed the integrity of Poland. She pro¬ 
mised to assist lier against all hostile attacks and all 
ipterfer^ce with* her internal concerns. The King of 
Prussia not only fully recognised the ri^t of f he Polish 
people as an independent nation to revise their CAisti- 
tution, but he also strongly urged them to do so. 

It is probable that the hope of obtaining, by some 
amicable arrangement, Dantzig and Thorn was already 
in the minds of the Prussian statesmen, but this ques¬ 
tion was not as yet brought forward, and the immediate 
motives of their policy were of a different kind. It was 
at this time their main •bject to build up a system'of 
alliances in opposition to Russia and the Emperor; and 
if, as appeared probable, the chief scene of the conflict 
was in Turkey, the assistance of Poland would be very 
•valuable. The Prussian policy of detaching Poland 
from Russia was, however, perfectly successful, and 
relying on Prussian support the Polish Diet, which first 
met in September 1788 and which was confederated for 
the emergency, carried a series of reforms which totally 
changed the ConstiCution and condition of Pol^hid. It 
was decreed that the army should be Raised from 20,000 
to 100,000 men. The system of taxation was tho¬ 
roughly .revised. A considerable I'epresenlittion was 
given to the trading towns. The excessive powers of- 
the Dietines were abolished. The Liberum Veto was 


swept away, and finally, on May 3,1791, a new Consti¬ 
tution was voted, in which, after the reigning King, 
the Crown was offered to the Elector of Saxony and to 
his heirs fo^; ever. % • 

It became evident at an early stage of these refoians 
how greatly the consideration of Poland in Europe had 
Been raised. -Sweden and Turkey now eagerjy sought 
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her alliance, and the establishment of hereditary mon¬ 
archy wa^ believed throyjyhout Europe to have laid the 
foupdhtion of Polish stability. It was,, however, cle&r 
to all close observers that Polish statesmen were plaji'hig 
a very dangerous game, and it k easy in the light of 
subsequent events to detect the grave mistakes fof their 
policy, ft was certain that Russia would resent bitterly 
what was done, and she early announced to the Diet 
that she would permit no change whatever in the Con¬ 
stitution of 1775. She was at present deeply involved 
in the Eastern question, but the Polish reforms were 
prolonged over so long a period that they had no time 
to consolidate themse}ves before Russia was again free. 
Everything too depended upon the fidelity of Prussia 
to her engagements, but the 'Poles had neglected one 
powerful means of attaching her. The King of Prussia 
had offered a commercial treaty in consideration of the 
cession of Dantzig and Thom, and English mediation 
was urgently employed to support him. But the 
national feeling of Poland was so strongly opposed to 
the cession that the demand was refused. 

It *18 not surprising that it should have been so. 
No country in which a strong national sentiment exists 
has ever voliintar^y consented to cede a well-affected 
portion of its territory; but the impolicy of the refusal 
was not the less conspicuous. There was a perceptible 
shade of coldness introduced into the relations .between 
the two countries, and it was deepened by a rumour 
which was spread in Poland that Prussia and Russia 
had been negotiating another partition, and by jealousy 
felt at Berlin at the somewhat more friendly relations 
of the Emperor to Poland. At the same time there 
was "no breach or quarrel. The King of ► Prussia on 
perceiving the feeling of the Poles withdrew^his demand. 
The treaty of alliance, the solemn guarantee of the 
integrity ►of Poland, the promise so recently and so 
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emphatically made that Pru^ia would defend Poland 
from any attempt^ meddlemth her Internal affairs, 
still renmine^ ^Polish ^Sjffcesmen ought im |iave 
le5^ed froDa recent experience how little reliance is to 
be placed on national honour when it is dissevered from 
jiationaJ interest! It was extremely probable that war 
might at this time speedily break out •betwdhn Prussia 
and Russia, and it was therefore a pressing inte^st of 
the former Power to be on good terms with Poland. 
But when the dangers of a Turkish war had passed 
away, when the changing aspect of continental policy 
again drew Prussia into connection with Russia and 
Austria, was it certain that Prussia would not break 
her compact, betray the country which had trusted to 
her, and once more seek for her aggrandisement* by 
fomenting and maintaining anarchy in Poland ? ^ 

To many the imputation would have seemed too 
^ gross to have been for a momout entertained, but there 
• were some good judges K) \ loni .uch possibilities seem 
to have already occurv Hailes, who was at this 
time the English Minis.at Warsaw, had formed a 
very unfavourable judgment both of the strength of 
Poland and of the character of her political classes, and 
his bias was eviddhtly intensified by irfitatidh at the 
failure of his attempts to negotiate a commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and Poland, and to induce the 
Poles to, cede Dantzig and Thorn to Prussia.* • He wrote 
to his Govemm^ent that he had strongly discouraged 
the design of the Polish statesmen to establish an here¬ 
ditary monarchy. The Elector of Saxony, he predicted, 
would never accept the crown except with the assent 
of the three Powers and the unanimous wish of the 
nation, an§ these conditions could never be attained. 

' See Sybel, Hwi. flfe transactions in Sybel is naturally 

vendantlalt4w>lutionFraiiQaise, written with a strong Prussian 
L 286-297. account of these bias. 
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The enemies of order the friends of Russia would 
be sure to intervene, an^ a civil w^r would probably 
break ‘iout. * The nation itself has»neither 'will nor 
opinion, and it may be easily led into^any system,,wfiiieh 
those who guide it think proper to adopt.’ 

His warnings were not attended to. It was answered, 
he said, thUt as lopg as the crown of Poland was elective 
there'could be no stability, no security against a civil 
war at every vacancy; that the present moment, when 
the three Courts were occupied with more material con¬ 
cerns, was a good opportunity for settling the matter; 
that the condition of the country was humiliating and 
precarious; that all.foreign ministers complained of the 
want of system and concert in the Government, and that 
it was time that the Polish nation should be freed from 
dishonourable subjection to foreign influence.* Hailes 
was obliged to admit that in some respects his predic¬ 
tions were signally falsified. The great constitutional 
change was carried througli the Diet on a wave of enthu¬ 
siasm, and was received with perfect acquiescence by the 
country. Not a drop of blood was shed. ‘ Everything,’ 
wrote Hailes, two months later, ‘ is perfectly quiet at 
Warsaw and in the provinces, and there is no apparent 
opposition to the new establishment/, and the Russian 
party, so violent a ^“hort time since, has totally disap¬ 
peared.’ All the Dietines ratified the new Constitution 
without difficulty. The oath of fidelity to it was^ readily 
taken. There was not the smallest attempt at insur¬ 
rection, and it seemed evident that if Poland were left 
to herself the change would be completely successful,® 

One letter of Hailes is especially significant. The 
answer, he said, of the King of Prussia to the letter of 

• ^ j 

* ^ailes to Leeds, May 3, 5. 1791; Maijjoh 11, L792. See, too, 

. Hailes to Grenville, May 28, June the account of the Be^olution, by 
15,1791. Bccord Office. Goltz, the Prussian Minister,seat 

^ Hailes tP Grenville, June 7. to Grenville by £w^rt. 
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^he Polish Kang announcing thl change had just arrived, 
and it was ‘ perfectly cordial land satisfactory.* This 
fact, Hailes remarl^f was sui'prising, as the K3ngf ‘two 
yeans a^o onl^,*W4S of opinion that nothing could be 
more contrary to* his ijiterests than the establishment 
of the hereditary succession in Poland, and indeed his 
expression of similar sentiments to jfle at Berlin at 
that time has cohstantly been uppermost in my iflind, 
and made me apprehensive for the effect of so bold a 
measure.’ * 

The letters from Berlin were at first equally reas¬ 
suring. The King of Prussia expressed his satisfaction 
at what had occurred to the Polish Minister at his Court, 
to the King of Poland and to the Elector of Saxony. 
He urged the Elector totficcept the succession to ttie 
Polish crown; he offered him his alliance, and pro¬ 
fessed himself fully determined to fulfil his own treaty 
obligations.^ The relations of Poland with Leopold 
Jvere at this time very good, and with a Prussian alli¬ 
ance and a people to an unusual extent united, its pro¬ 
spects appeared to foreigners singularly happy. Burke 
contrasted*the bloodless and beneficent Revolution in 
Poland with the destructive Revolution in France. Fox 
described the Polish Revolution as a wcfrk if! which 
‘every friend to reasonable liberty Inust be sincerely 
interested.’ Leeds, representing the English Govern¬ 
ment, wrote on the subject in friendly thou^* cautious 
terms. He instructed Hailes not to press any further 
the cession of Dantzig and Thorn since it was so un¬ 
popular. His Majesty, he said, had never meant to urge 
it except with the full assent of the Polish nation and in 
return for commercial advantages. It was difficult and 
by no means desiralje for England to give any opinion 


* Hailes ia Grenville, May 81, * Ewart to Grenville, May 7, 

IfOl. 81, 1791. 
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on the new Constitution.! There could, however, be very 
little doubt thitt the peaoeable est^lishment of here- 
ditary< monarchy in Poland would ^e for the good^of 
that country if it was acquiesced in.-' * The. present 
situation of the Imperial Oourta. may' render them less 
likely to disturb at this moment than at any^pther, a 
system byvhich fihe Government of Poland may acquire 
that degree of solidity and consistency which have so 
long been wanting to it.’ * 

This was the first scene of a momentous drama which, 
as we shall see, soon assumed very different aspects, and 
blended to a remarkable degree with the course of events 
relating to France. We must now turn to this latter 
subject, and trace tte causes which led to the great 
Eifropean war. 

The multitude of ruined French gentry who had jfled 
beyond the frontier had already found their chiefs, and 
were beginning to take active measures for preparing 
their return. A small party had collected round the 
Prince de Cond6 at Worms, and another round the Count 
d*Artois at Turin, but after the departure of D’Artois 
for Coblentz in the beginning of 1791, and the arrival 
of the Count de Provence in the fi»llowing July, Cob¬ 
lentz became the cfliief centre of the emigration. With 
the assent of the Elector of Tr^vec a considerable force 
was organised and armed, and the exiled princes were 
•indefatigable in their efforts to induce the chief Powers 
in Europe to take part in a counter revolution. As 
early as September 1790, the English Minister at Berlin 
wrote to his Government that they were urging at Ber¬ 
lin, Vienna, and Munich, an invasion of France by the 
King of Prussia, the King of Hungary, and the Elector 
Pajatine, and that if a counter revolution, .was effected 




* Leeds to Hailes, May 25,1791* 
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•they were ready that Haynaujb should be given to the 
King of tlungary,^nd Alsaca to the Hiectop Palatine, 
who was in hia turn %o cede to Prussia the Duchies of 
Jutters^ and ^ Berg/ In June 1791, new negotiations 
on the part of liie C<junt d’Artois were carried on at 
Berlin and Vienrta, and shortly after, at the time of the 
meeting at Pilnitz, D’Artois tried to in^ce tUb Emperor 
to draw the swoifd by the offer of Lorraine.* • 
Except from England the French princes appear to 
have met with no positive refusals of assistance, but they 
found few cordial friends. The King of Sweden, it is 
true, was eager for the war. He made a journey to 
Brunswick for the purpose of concerting it with the 
Dulte.® He wrote to the Empress of Russia, offering to 
furnish a corps of 12,000 jjien with ships to carry tln^n, 
foi* the assistance of the French Royal Family, if the 
Empress would pay the expenses.'* He made a similar 
offer to the King of Spain and to the Emperor, and he 
Jirgently but vainly begged the Emperor to grant him 
the use of the port of Ostend as the basis for an expedition 
against France. Catherine from the beginning strongly 
favoured ati intervention in France, but her chief ©bject, 
from first to last, was simply to entangle her neighbours 
ih a European war,wvhich might leave he» at liberty to 
do as she pleased in Poland. • 


t Ewart to Leeds, Bept. 12, 

1790. 

* Sybel, i. 808. • 

* Ewart to Grenville, June 8, 

1791. 

* Whitworth to Grenville, Sept. 
30, 1791. Whitworth said, the 
King of Sweden was acting ' with 
a spirit of chivalry w(^by of 
Charles XII.’ *In England, how¬ 
ever, he seems have*been less 
favourably ^dged. Some time 
iefore Whitwortl^’s letter was 

VOL. VI.* 


written, Grenville wtote to Ewart: 
‘ There are circumstances which 
appear to furnish grounds for an 
opinion that the King of Sweden 
has actually engaged in the pro¬ 
ject of the French counter revo¬ 
lution, and that he looks to that 
quarter for pecuniary assistance, 
which seems to be his prii^ipal 
object, and which I imagine there 
is little prospect of his receivtng 
from the Empress of Russia. 
(July 29,1791.) 
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The question pf intervention or non-intervention de¬ 
pended ihainl^ on the ^o great G^erman Powers, and 
these Powers had of late ^een stJaoily ^pproedwatin'g.* 
The movement began during the -long and trotfbled 
negotiations which preceded tho Peace of Sistova, and 
which had at one time brought them to the v<jry brink 
of Leopold, though he desired, by supporting 

Russian pretensions, to modify in his favour the terms 
which had been agreed on at the Convention of Reiohen- 
hach, was unwilling to be dragged into war with Prussia, 
not altogether pleased at the ascendency Russia was ac¬ 
quiring near his frontier, and perplexed by the growing 
difficulties on tlv^, side of PVance and the Austrian 
Netherlands, and he accordingly made secret overtures 
to‘ the King of Prussia to close their long rivalry by 
an alliance. The King of Prussia speedily responded. 
Kaunitz and Hertzberg, who on opposite sides chiefly 
represented the old traditional antagonism, were kept 
almost entirely in the dark, and the latter retired from 
office in July 1791. 

_ V 

The negotiation was largely conducted by the sove¬ 
reigns themselves, almost without the knowledge of 
tlieir ministers. It was the object of the King^of 
Prussia by dbtaching Austria to iyolate Russia. Leo¬ 
pold desired to j'Scure peace on the side of Prussia; to 
free himself from the domineering influence of Russia, 
and to bbtain the assistance of Prussia if it became 
necessary to intervene in France. Colonel Bischoffs- 
werder, a favourite of the Prussian King, was chiefly 
employed in the negotiation, and he for some time in & 
great measure superseded the regular ministers at 
lin. The negotiation began in May 1791, and amdhg 
the^ questions considered was the^ possibility of intea? 

e - --— .... I., 

‘ See, on the policy of the Em- Eomeron, JSwf. des Emigr4St t 
poror at tide time, Keith to Gren- 261 
viUe, SeptflO; Oot. 1, 5,8, 1791 ; 
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vention 4x1 France. At Berto every member of the 
Cabinet is; said, to been a| first opposed tp such in- 
tei^entioii) and^the'lfong himself, though he wal ado- 
lentty id’itahed ^dinst the French Jacobins, appeared 
resolved to leave^the "task of * mounting the breach ’ to 
tiiie Emf)eror,* but it was at last agreed th^ the two 
Soverei^B should meet at Filnitz in August, ano^con- 
sider the subject. 

The French question had for some months thrown 
' Leopold into a state of great perplexity and hesitation. 
He was extremely unwilling to involve himself in new 
complications in the* West, while the Eastern question 
was still unsettled, and he had a great dislike and con¬ 
tempt for the Count d’Artois, and the other leaders, of 
th^ eniigration. The pait, indeed, which these person¬ 
ages w«re playing was a very strange one. They were 
endeavouring, without the smallest authority or counte¬ 
nance from their own sovereign, to provoke an invasion, 
tind even a partial dismemberment, of France. The 
King of France repeatedly wrote to discourage and dis¬ 
avow their proceedings, and in the most confidential 
letters of iftarie Antoinette to her brother, as well as in 
h«r conversations with her most intimate friends, there 
is abundant evidence of the extreme jislike and^istrust 
'with which the French Court regarded the plans and 
conduct of the emigrant princes, and of thejr constant 
fear lest an invasion of armed emigrants, or some rash 
.measure due to emigrant prompting, should complete 
the ruin > of the monarchy.® On the other hand, the 
princes regarded the King and Queen as mere puppets 
m^the hands of the revolutionists, and they act^ with 
complete independence. They detested the Queen on 
account of iiei' supposed sympathy with revolutibn; 

# — I ■ ■*■■■■*' ' "" ' ''— ' • 

* Bwwri to Gwnville, June 8, Joseph II. und Leopold II. pp, 

July 17, mi. 143,147, 161, 166,168, 204,206, 

* Arneth, JIIjpri§ Antoinette, 207. 
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refused tq obey the royallorderfl; deprecated every kind^ 
of compromise with die jEevolut\og7 and at last, when 
the^^King accepted the Constitution in Spptenfber 
they desired that the Emperor shou!^ treat tha^ as 
equivalent to an abdication, anti shopld recognise the 
eldest brother of the King as Regent of Prancec^ « 
To all this ^»olicy Leopold was strongly deposed. 
His confidential correspondence with Marie Antoinette, 
and the correspondence also between the Queen and 
Mercy, who had formerly been Austrian ambassador at 
Paris but was now established as Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary at Brussels, have both been published, and they 
enable us to threfiud with considerable confidence the 


perplexed maze of the secret policy of the time. In the 
very beginning of 1791, some form of foreign presfure 
or intervention was looked forward to by the Court of 
France as the sole means of re-establishing the royal 
power. In February, the Queen wrote to her brother: 


‘ Spain has answered us that she would aid us with her 
forces, if you, the King of Sardinia, and the [Swiss] 
Cantons would do the same, and would treat together 
and directly with us with this object; but the Emperor 
in repiv urgpd patience, and a temporising policy, and 
finally declared that it was impossible for him to take 
any eflficacious step in her favour without the assistance 
of many of the chief Courts in Europe.^ Mercy wrote 


more fully explaining the difficulties—a war between 
Austria and Prussia probably impending; England 


malevolent and opposed to intervention ; the uncertain 


issue of the Russian war keeping all Europe in per¬ 
plexity ; the danger to the lives of the Royal Family if 
a foreign intervention took place when they were help- 


t I 

* Fomeron, Hist, des Emigriit Jose/ph 11. und Leopold II, (Feb. 
1 286-289,296. 27,1791), p. 147. ^ 

‘ AxneSh, Marie AntoimtUt * Ibid. p. 15]u (March 14). 
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'less prispners in Paris. If, indeed, they could escape 
and place themsel^s at the ]4ad of a powerful body of 
loyal French troo^%he whole aspect of affairs •would 
ch&itge^ • Fqp^gn assistance might then dow in &om all 
sides, and it was*even possible that a simple demonstra¬ 
tion 01 ^ the froiftiers of France might accomplish the 
work by giving the loyal party an irresistible impulse 
and courage.^ 'fhe fact that Bouill6 and a considerable 
body of French soldiers were still faithful, was the 
brightest spot on the horizon, and the Emperor would 
gladly mass his troops on such points near the frontier 
that they would be of use if required. The flight of the 
Royal Family, which had been Ion? contemplated, and 
which was at last efiected on June 20, was taken in ac¬ 
cordance with this policy and the Emperor promised, if 
necessary, to place an Austrian force at the service of the 
fugitives. 

Leopold has himself described his policy before the 
Iflight to Varennes. It was his object, he said, first of 
all to dissuade D’Artois from any rash step which might 
endanger the life of the captive King, and next to form 
an agreerfLent with the Kings of Spain, Sardinia, and 
Prussia, the Swiss Cantons and the Empire, to protect 
the Royal Family t)f France from violence by a joint 
declaration, by a military demonstAtion, and if abso¬ 
lutely necessary by actual force. The unanimous de¬ 
claration which he desired was impossible, foe England 
refused to join; but he had as he believed secured th^ 
support of the King of Sardinia, the Swiss, and the 
Empire, and he had great reason to expect that of the 
Kings of Prussia and Spain.^ 

Leopold was in Italy when the flight took place, 
and the firgt accounts that arrived stated that though 

* Araetb. ^arie AniainettSt ' Feuillet de Gonohes, iii. $78- 

« ILund Leopold II. pp. 377. 

0,162-J154 166-161. 
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ft 

the French King had 5|Teated| he had been again^ 
released asid was in safew at Metz«. On tl^e. ariival of 
this x^ws; the Emperor fit^ once his intention 

of ^ving Lewis an unequfrocal snppori.^ He ^diropted 
Mercy, who was then in the Ansfcriaii Netherl^ds, to 
supply him with money, publish in* ^e name of the 
Emperor %ny declaration to the National A%embly 
whicH the King judged necessary, ixf' send 
troops to the French frontier, and, if Xiewis. des^d it, 
even across the border.* The truth, however, of the 
position of the King was soon known, and the Emperor 
speedily reverted to his former policy. He Sent a 
cimular from Padua to the princes of Europe, calling 
their attention to the outrages to which the French 
Rcfyal Family had been exposed, and inviting them to 
meet him for the purpose of taking common measufea 
for securing the freedom of the King of France, and 
putting bounds to the dangers that might spring from 
the French Revolution,* but in the meantime he posi-j, 
tively refused the military assistance against France, 
which the emigrants and the King of Sweden urgently 
requested.® He proposed, however, a declara^on to the 
National Assembly, threatening a united war against 
the French unless they set at libeity their King and 
Royal Family, aiM re-established the power of .the 
monarch on a reasonable basis; but he professed his 
unwillingness to act without the assent of England, 
•and he complained that he, was not adequately sup¬ 
ported by other Powers.^ * 

His position was indeed a very difficult one. He 


* Feulllei Ae 6onohes, iii. 874, * Feuillei de Gonehds, iii. 

875.878; ii. 152^165. See,too,. 888-890!, 
his letters to Lewis KVl. and * Ibid. pp. 423-127. 

Ifft^ Antoinette when he be* * Ibid.vp* 480,*481,484, 4B5 
'Heved them to be tree, in A^ Sybel, i. 808, 804. 

181-184. 
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was strongly opposed to an invasion of France, which 
might open a limbless field|to dangefous Ambitions. 
IT® knew* that jbhe ^strian JTetherlands were seething 
wiffr tktf reyoluticmary spirit, and had been fatally 
veahened for the* purpose of defence by the dismantle¬ 
ment oithe barrier fortresses. But, on the other hand, 
the question of the feudal rights of the tJerman prmces 
in Alsace was still open. The seizure of Avignon by the 
French, in July 1791, was a new complication, for 
Avignon and its territory, though they had long been 
papal, stiU retained a nominal connection with the 
Empire.^ Eevolutionary agitation radiating from Paris, 
or at least stimulated by Parisian example, appeared in 
several parts of his dominions. The emigrant princes, 
thg King of Sweden, the Empress of Eussia, and above 
all his^ own sister, were urging him to action, and he 
felt that an obligation of affection and an obligation of 
^honour lay upon him. 

• The letters of Marie Antoinette to her brother, at 
this time, are painful reading. On July 30 she sent 
him a long, able, and statesmanlike letter deprecating 
foreign intervention. The moderate party, she wrote, 
had obtained an indisputable ascendency in the As¬ 
sembly. The revolhtionary section had Been defeated 
yb a great majority. There was an urgent desire 
among all moderate Inen to terminate the Eevolution, 
restore peaceful and normal government, afid secure 
the constitutionij changes that had been effected, and* 
with quiet times the monarchy would gradually regain 
its dignity and much of its authority. A foreign in¬ 
vasion* would destroy all these happy prospects, and it 
would be far more formidable to the invader than was 
generally imagined? The French army was, it is true, 


\ ' For the* history of the con- German Empire, see Ooxe’s 
neotion of AirigAon with the B<mse of Bourbony iii 7G5. 
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deficient ip offi<V3rs and discipline* but the wholef country 
was covered with armed Jind excifcj|d men, who wou|4 
cast^aside every other con^deration to (Jefend theirjspil 
against the foreigner. It was not an tarmSd inferven- 
tion, but the confidence and respect off the nation, that 
the King j^ow needed for the restoration of his (^^gnity,*^ 
and k was in th^ power of the Emperor to give him 
what he required. If at the desire of the French King 
the Emperor put an end to all fears of invasion, if he 
set the example to the Powers of Europe of recog¬ 
nising the French Constitution, the whole situation 
would change. All moderate Frenchmen would at 
once acknowledge ttie grqat service which their Royal 
House had rendered to the country. The period of 
passion, panic, and uncertainTby would terminate, a®d 
Austria, being the first country to recognise the* Con¬ 
stitution of France, would become her natural ally.* 

The letter was sent to its destination, but it was 
speedily followed by others, chiefly in cipher, in which 
the Queen passionately declared that she had written 
only under constraint, and that she would be in despair 
if she thought that her brother took these for her real 
sentimeq^s. 'fhe dangers of the i^tuation, she said,** 
were incalculable. • The wretches who surrounded her 
were in convulsions of rage, and seeking in every way 
to attack Jier. The now Constitution was ‘ a tissue of 
impracticable absurdities,’ but the King had n6 power 
of resisting. He was a helpless prisoner; he could do 
nothing but make a few criticisms while accepting it, 
criticisms which would not be attended to now„ but 
which, like the protest he had left behind him when he 
fled from Paris, might hereafter be appealed to. * The 
moment,* she added, ‘ is terrible, and why jf'e we kept 

' Arneth, Marie Antoinette^ Joseph II. tmd Leonid II. pp. 188- ^ 
192* * 
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in total "ignorance of all that passee Ijpyond France? 
At present we mJljt/ollow ajcourse which diverts sus- 
piji^n from us^^nd which muy at the same time serve 
to bafl^ and overthrow as soon as possible the mon¬ 
strous system wc^are compelled to adopt. We have no 
fesourcjp except in the foreign Powers.* Thqy must at 
all hazards come^to our assistance. The Emperor ^nust 
place himself at their head, and he must insist as the 
first condition that the brothers of the King, and all 
Frenchmen, but especially the first, keep in the back¬ 
ground.’ France is infested with ‘ a race of tigers.’ * 
Such were the influences pressing upon the Em¬ 
peror, and it was under these circiftnstances that the 
alliance with Prussia, n^otiated by Bischoffswerder, 
was concluded. Each Kwer guaranteed the posses¬ 
sions 5f the other, and the treaty also contained a 
fonnal and unqualified engagement that both Powers 
•would respect the integrity and the freedom of Poland; 
*an engagement that no Austrian or Prussian prince 
should marry the Princess of Saxony, and a promise 
that the t\yo Powers would do their best to bring about 
a European agreement on the French question.* 

• In the memorial which the Emperor l^d sqpt from 
Padua, proposing a Congress and a possible intervention 
in French affairs, he^ had expressed a hope that, con¬ 
sidering the great cause that was to be d^e*nded, all 
the Powers would renounce every aim of aggrandise¬ 
ment.^ A recommendation so little in harmony with 
their prevailing spirit, and also the earnestness with 
which Jjhe Emperor insisted on the concurrence of Eng¬ 
land, which was most unlikely to be obtained, gave the 
whole transaction an air of great uncertainty and un¬ 
reality. A5S early as March 7, 1791, Mercy, when 


It > Arneth, pp. 198-198, 208- 
208. 


• Sybel, i. 302, 308. 

• Ibid. p. 304. 
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discussing with the Queen the possibility of luropeau * 
intervention in*favour of|the Fregchr Crown, had lifted 
in the curtain of de^ifous prdfessio^ which c^- 
cealed the real sentiments of the sovereigns. * a 
generally received principle,* ke-svrot^ * that tho Great 
Powers do nothing for nothing,* and the pretext of 
* rea^ns <« Stafe»* is always there to cjpver theii^oovet- 
ousness. His master the Emperor, he said, was the 
sole example of a sovereign who would promise dis¬ 
interested support. The King of Sardinia had long 
had his eye on Geneva, and an extension of his frontier 
in the French part of the Alps and on the Yar would 
be very gratifying #o him, and of little consequence to 
France. Spain desired s6me rectification of the limits 
of^Navarre, and this, too, might be easily granted; 
while the German princes who had feudal rights id 
Alsace might be gained * at a small expense.’ * To 
Prussia* the self-denying agreement proposed by the 
Emperor was certainly not likely to be satisfactory, andt 
in file English diplomatic correspondence from Berlin 
we may trace the first signs of the ambitions which 
were beginning to grow up. * 

The hope of recovering Alsace for the Germap 
Empire was ihdee^ not new. It wfis an old grievance 
against the House of Hapsburg that at the end of the 
war of the Spanish succession it* had rejected a peace 
which woufd have restored that province to the^ Empire, 
•because it only offered to Austria, Naples and Sicily in 
exchange for the crown of Spain, and that in 1738 the 
Emperor, in order to recover Tuscany, consented to 
sacrifice the interests of Germany by allowing Fr^ce to 
obtain Lorraine.® Thirty-two yeSrs later Frederick the 
Gre6t had tried to turn the ambitioti of the«Bmperor in 
thA direction, and he even drew up«a detailed plan for 


' Arnoth, p. 140. 


• • Sybel. i.464 UH. 
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file conquest of Als^e and Lorraine from France.* 
From an interesting secret letter written byTEwart to 
Gr^ville^nt appears ifiat this, scheme was now refi^d. 
Ew&Vt describes b long conversation which he had with 
Count Schulenbu^ th» Prussian Minister, from which 
he leam^ that although Schulenburg himself was much 
^posed^to nn ii^ervention with France, the* King of 
Prussia, under the influence of Bischoffswerder and the 
Duke of Brunswick, had committed himself much more 
than he at first intended. In the course of this con¬ 
versation, Ewart continues: ‘We considered the two 
cases Stat^ in the secret despatch to Baron Jacobi ^ of 
the combination to restore the French monarchy suc¬ 
ceeding or failing. Count Schulenburg thinks it would 
be impossible to subdue »France by foreign Powers, 
and that the attempt would contribute to unite and 
strengthen the different parties. But, supposing it to 
be otherwise, he conceived each of the Powers concerned 
would require an indemnification for their expenses. 
He thinks the same thing would happen in the case of 
their failing, as some conquests would always be made, 
particularly*that of Alsace, and probably Lorrainef, and 
thpt the Emperor would be disposed to keep these pro¬ 
vinces, after restorinj^ their rights to the fftince^ of the 
Empire. The King, bis master, would then, he observed, 
be obliged to require ah equivalent, and his great dbject 
would be to obtain the Austrian part of Uppef Silesia. 
Some arrangement with the Elector Palatine was like¬ 
wise alluded to, by which he might receive a compensa¬ 
tion in the Netherlands equal to the cession of Juliers 
and Bet’g to Prussia. . . . The day after I had this 
conversaUon with the Prussian Minister, *Mr. Jackson 
learnt flx>m jun indirect source that Colonel Bischoffis- 


* Sorel, (^tesUon d* 09 imt au SUcle, pp. 104,105. 

* PrttMiaa l^injistecaiVtonna. 
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werder had actually settled a convention at Yienna for 
an effective plan of operations relative to French affairs 
. . 01 l^at upon taking Al^ce and Gorra|^e the Prussian 
troops should remain there, and the Austrians penetrate 
into the interior provinces ofo France, and that the 
Emperor was hound to indemnify his" PrussianoMajesty 
in aijy case.* * 

The question of armed intervention in Prance was 
now considered very seriously in Berlin, and it is evident 
from the confidential diplomatic correspondence, that 
the King of Prussia, adopting the views of Bischoffs- 
werder in opposition to those of some of the most pro- 
njinent of his ministers, was increasingly anxious for 
such an expedition, while the Emperor recoiled from it 
more and more,® and would have gladly abandoned it if 
any improvement in the condition of French politics, and 
in the position of the French Royal Family, could be 
alleged as a pretext. Bouill^, who, having been com¬ 
pelled to fly from Prance' after the capture of the King, 
had taken refuge at Ooblentz, was now in close co-opera¬ 
tion with the German Powers; he furnished them with 
militdi*y intelligence, and he may possibly have sent an 
interesting account of the state of public opinion in 
France whiclf exi^s in the archived of Prussia. Accord¬ 
ing to this paper, more than half France was opposed 
to the new Constitution. In th^ country districts the 
attachment to the Revolution was due to thQ cessation 
of the old imposts, and would disappegir when it became 
clear to the peasantry that there was no intention of re¬ 
establishing them, and when the banished cur6s had 
returned. The small towns were more revolutionary 


' iSwari to Grenville, Aug. 4, Seoretfirj for JQoreign Affairs, 
IWl (most secret). Sorel, UEu- had good meai^ of information, 
rope et la B&voluUm Frarigaise, Bland Bwrgea Pemrs, p. 184. 
p.546. See, tOo, the statement of * Ewart to Gr^ville, Aug.|9, 
Burges, ^o, as English Under 18,1791. 
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than thft great ones. The * Ancien Regime’ was uni¬ 
versally detested, could »never be fullj restored. 
Th§ armjf waa*entirJly with tne people. This wfts,due 
to the general ogiilion among the soldiers of the utter 
incapacity of the King, and to the influence of the 
Assembly which had raised the pay, relaxed discipline, 
throwif open thet ranks, and diffused amongst She sc^ldiers 
the sentiment of equality. But the army was now so 
disorganised that it would not prove more formidable 
than the National Guard, when it was encountered by 
disciplined soldiers. At the same time the only way of 
subduing France was by a general coalition. A partial 
attack would only increase the evil. France must be 
surrounded with armies from Bayonne to Dunkirk.^ 

, The extreme reluctaifce displayed by the Emperor 
in a great measure paralysed the ai^our of the Prussian 
King, and the interview between the two sovereigns at 
Pilnitz had little result. D*Artois again urged his 
plans of immediate invasion, and the recognition of the 
Count de Provence as Regent, but his views were em¬ 
phatically rejected. A public declaration was, however, 
issued by the two sovereigns on August 27,* 1791, 
stating that they considered the present situation of 
the King of Prance a matter of compion Interest to all 
the sovereigns of Europe; that they claimed the assist¬ 
ance of those sovereigns, who would, they trusted, co¬ 
operate with the signers of the declaration in proportion 
to their strength, in order to enable the King of France* 
to establish in perfect liberty the foundations of a mon¬ 
archical Government, equally in harmony with the 
rights of sovereigns and the prosperity of the French 
nation. * Then, and in this case, theif Majesties the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia were determined to 
act promptly, under a common agreement, and with 

' ClppJ*8ent by Ewart to Grenville, August 17^. 
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^ the forces necessary to obtain the common object which 
, they proposed, aiid in thsj metoitipie%hey will ^ve such 
" ordcjlr to their troops tilnb they 6ay be put without 
delay into activity.’ • * ^ * 

To those who believed that "sovereigns yeigned by 
a divine pght, and were bound to one another^by pei> 
sona!> alliances, the Declaration of Pi'lnitz hiuht have 
Burned natural and legitimate. To those who rejected 
these doctrines it must have appeared an insult to 
Trance and an interference with her internal concerns, 
which was amply sufficient to justify a war. It at the 
same time left the action of the sovereigns who signed 
it so conditional wpon the general concurrence of the 
Elijropean Powers that it bound them to nothing, and 
the Emperor and his minist^ constantly alleged the 
attitude of England as a reason for abstaining &r the 
present from any more active measure. 

The English policy, though it suited the purpose, 
of some foreign politicians to describe it as ambiguous' 
and Machiavellian, was in truth from first to last per¬ 
fectly simple and consistent. From the very beginning 
of theTrencb troubles ^t was the determination of Pitt 
that his Government should take no part directly or 
indirectly in '‘the iptemal affairs of '‘France. In public 
declarations, and in confidential diplomatic communica¬ 
tions, in speeches in Parliament and in the most private 
letters, tms policy was uniformly and emphatically 
‘announced, and on every critical occasion it, was reite¬ 
rated. Thus, when the news of the capture of the King 
after the flight of Varennes arrived in England, Gren¬ 
ville at once wtote to the ambassador at .Paris: * 1 have 
for, the present only to recommend to your Esfcellenoy 
to atoid with the utmost caution itny step «which may 
hate the appeamnce of committings the sentiments of 
this country on any point'respeoting the internal politics 
of France, or in support or opposition any line'or 
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’ conducti^which may be adopted under the critical cir¬ 
cumstances of tha present Doipment.*' * Whdh in 1791 
thp Chevalier de lij^^Bintina^e brought to fingJiaifjd a 
letter {xom ,ttd Count de rrovence to the King, he' 
receiy^ an answer which was perfectly unambiguous: 
Jt was ^ formal fissurance * that his Maiesty^s resolution 
extends not only to the taking no port either in^ sup¬ 
porting or opposing the measures which other Powers 
may adopt, but also to the not influencing in any 
manner their determination in that respect.’ ® 

The close relations established between the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor, without any frank communica¬ 
tion with England, tended manifestly to weaken that 
Prussian alliance which Pitt regarded as of the highest 
importance, and Grenvilb instructed Ewart to express 
the de^ep regret of the English Government at the re¬ 
serve and coldness which had arisen, and their earnest 
desire to maintain the defensive alliance altogether un- 
* impaired. But he was at the same time instructed 
that ‘ it is impossible for him [the King of England] 
to enter into any stipulations which would oblige him 
to take a ^art in the affairs of France, with respect to 
which he'has already declared his intention of observing 
a strict neutrality.’ ^ In order that theri? should be no 
possible misunderstanding, Ewart was directed not to 
accompany the King’of Prussia to Pilnitz,^ In Eng- 

_ a. _ • 


' Grentflle to Go^7er, June 28, 
1791. It is remorkalile that Fox 
at this time wrote earnestly to 
Bamaveandother leading French 
politioh(^s, dissuading the anti- 
monarchical party fnmi violenqe, 
and warping them * qne ai I’As- 
sembUe n*4tait pas t^ Teser76e 
et tr^s sage no|L seulement elle 
oomptomettroit sa r^ydlntidn de 
France, mnii^ussi qu^elle nuiroit 
infiniment au pai|jl de I'opposi- 


tion qui dans le parlement 
d’Angleterre soutient la revolu¬ 
tion Fran^aise.’ This appears 
from a letter of Boederer sent 
by Gower to .Grenville, July 17, 
1791. 

* Grenville to Aust (Frepoh 
correspondence at the Record 
Office), Sept. 20,1791. . 

■ Grenville to Ewart, Aug. 26, 
1791. 

« Ibid. Aug. 12,17£yi. 
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land alone, tlie circular of the Emperor calling for the^ 
advice and assistance of the differen^'Powers ift Europe 
for the protection of the d^ing of ^ance from, violence, 
wal met by a distinct refflsal. It^iyaa^l^e iniipntipn of 
the English Government, they oflScially replied^ to ob¬ 
serve on the French question ‘ the strictest neutrality.’* 

Keith, who represented Sfngland at Vierfi^a, wa's 
instriicted at the time of the Pilnit^ meeting not to 
introduce any topics relating to France, but if the 
Emperor or Ms ministers referred to them his language 
must be such as to leave no possible opening for mis¬ 
construction. He must say that ‘ during the whole 
course of the troubles which have so much distracted 
the kingdom of ^ran^e, his Majesty has observed the 
most exact and scrupulous i^eutrality, abstaining from 
taking any step which might give encouragemenfr’or 
countenance to any of the parties which have prevailed 
there, or from mixing himself, in any manner whatever, 
in the internal dissensions of that country. It is his 
Majesty’s intention still to adhere to this line of con¬ 
duct, unless any new circumstance should arise by wMch 
Ms Majesty should be of opinion that the interests of 
his subjects would be affected, and even in that case any 
measures to be taken by his Majesty would be directed 
to that object only. With respect to the concert wMch 
has been proposed to his Majesty and other Powers 
by the Emperor, or to the measures of active interven¬ 
tion, which appear to have been in contemplation for 
the restoration of the French monai’&hy, either on its 
former footing or at least in a state of more dignity and 
authority than at present, the King has determined 
not to take any part either in supporting ©r opposing 
them/ * * 

Dicmes of the First Lord * Grenville to Keith, Sept. 
Malmesbury, ii. 448. Burke’s 19,1791. 

Corresjpotidmce, iii. 260. 
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Few tliitigs are more admirable in the career of Pitt 
than the^fidelity mth which he observed? this neutrality 
not only jn deeds in worc^s, and the latter per- 
ha^ th^ mord difii<nilt in a x¥ee Government, which is 
largelyWayed by popular passions, and in which it is 
in the power ofi* any member of Parliament to force 
almost^J^hny subject into discussion. In our own gene¬ 
ration, when the American Civil War deeply di/ided 
public opinion in England, we have seen an English 
Government proclaiming the strictest neutrality; main¬ 
taining it with evident good faith, and preventing by 
its refusal of concurrence a French intervention which 
would have almost certainly shattered the American 
Union; J)ut half the good eflPects of tAis neutrality were 
destroyed by the indiscreet and offensive language/pf 
EijgliSi public men. But no such indiscretion can le 
attributed to Pitt or to his colleagues, and their speeches 
up to the close of 1792 are models of what in difficult 
times the speeches of the minister of a neutral Power 
should be. Fox, as we have seen, from the very begin¬ 
ning of the B'evmution, did all in his power to embarrass 
their policy by constant and perfectly needless eujogies 
of the proceedings in France, and by systematically 
Lflolding them up ar* a model to Englishrgen. ^On the 
other hand, Burke had given an anti revolutionary im¬ 
pulse to oj^Eion which was growing almost daily in 
ihfenioty. During the Nootka Sound difficulty, whep 
the relations of the two countries were for a time very 
strained, there was a great temptation to deviate from 
this neutrality. Hugh Elliot, who, though without any 
diplomatic position^ happened to be in Paris, came into 
close intercourse with some of the leading members of 
the Diplomatic Oomipittee which the National Assen^biy 
had appoint^, and which then governed almost abso¬ 
lutely the foreign **policy of France, They expressed 
lArongly tneir good will to England, and Pitt, who was 

VOL. VI.* Ll 
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most anxious that France should not join Spain, weK 
corned their overtures. But even then, he inSstesd Ijiat 
two joints were essential to th® vmole business—^he 
onS that the negotiation •should fte cartied on ac¬ 
credited ministers, the other ‘ that no asiuranties shall 
be given, jdirectly or indirectly, which go farther than 
that this^counkw means to persevere in the neutrality 
whifch it has hitherto scrupulously observed with re¬ 
spect to the internal dissensions of France, and from 
which it will never depart unless the conduct held 
there, should make it indispensable as an act of self- 
defence.* ^ 

In the democratic party in France, Pitt’s honest 
' efforts to maintain ^a perfect neutrality appear to 
have been at this time fujly acknowledged, but, as 
is usual among continental statesmen, motives of«the 
most insidious and subtle nature were continually 
ascribed to him. 'Mercy wrote to Marie Antoinette as 
early as March 1791, that England was the chief ob¬ 
stacle to the re-establishment of royal power in France’; 
that she considered herself secure from the effects of 
democracy, and that she wished to plunge JFrance into 
the horrors of Eevolution in order to complete her 
ruin.®f» Sometimes her conduct was attributed to re¬ 
sentment at th€r part which the French Court had 
taken during the American Revolution ; sometimes to 
a simple* desire to enfeeble a rival; sometimes it was 
said that * Mr. Pitt was secretly in the demtocratio in¬ 
terest, or at least wishes it to exist, in order to make 
it some way or other subservient to his designs.* The 
Emperor and the King of Sweden believed,*or pre¬ 
tended to beilieve, that the attitude of England was less 

- 

*• I 

* Staxihope's lAfs of Pitt, Burke’s Corresihndetice, iii. 267. 
U*. 59* This confidential com* ^ Arneth, Marie Antoinette, 
nitimoa.tioh was discovered by tTosepAund JDcop^d, p. 148. 
the Bussian ambassador. See 
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neutral than hostile, and that it would therefore be 
dangerous for th^jU to suppc^t the French King. At 
the very time w^A Keith iwas expressly "insfc’ucted 
not^ to introdbce jfrench t(?pics into his conversaJion^ 
with the ministers ai^ Vienna, Oalonne imagined that 
English influence was strenuously opposing the emi- 
grant^^ln that capital.* ^ • • 

Reports of this kind were brought under the hotice 
of the English Government both by Burke,^ and by 
the French emigrants, but on this side also, Grenville 
guarded himself against any suspicion of deviating from 
neutrality. Probably the best view of the real senti¬ 
ments of the English Government k to be found in the 
confidential correspondence with Berlin, and in July 
1791 Grenville devoted % long letter to the questibn. 
Cfllonne had recently come to England bearing letters 
from file emigrant princes to the King, and the prin¬ 
cipal object of his mission was * to solicit from his 
Majesty an assurance of his neutrality in the event, 
which M. de Calonne represents as almost certain, of 
an attempt being made by the Emperor and other 
Powers in*support of the royal party in France.. But 
from the* circumstances of M. de Oalonne’s situation,’ 
Grenville writes, * md from other reasons it Avas not 
thought proper to receive M. de Caldhne as having any 
formal power to treat upon these subjects, or to au¬ 
thorise him to convey to the French prinCbff such an 
assurancb as he requested, especially as no communica¬ 
tion had been iftade by the Emperor relative to his 
intentions on this subject.’ 

It «7as the opinion of the Government that it was 


> See Barkers Corresp^ndencet Conches. Also Marsh's His^ry 
iii. 239,261, 291-^021 8X8. See, of the Politics of Great BHtain 
too, the letter^ of Le6|)old and andfVancs,i. 89. ^ * 

Gustavns IH in the ooUeotions . ‘ Bnrke's Correapbndmce, iiL 
At Ameth and of Feuiliet de 846. 
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not for the interest of the allied Powers to enter into* 
explanations oH this or other stil^ct till ttfe Beieh- 

enl^oh negotiations Wereiconipletl!^ and confirmed. As 
Mtwas likely, however, that'pe^ wonld sdon be^ma^e at 
Sistova; that the Emperor wouH then 4)6 on gooS terms 
with the Allies, and that he would interfere vdth the 
affairs off' Franbe; thn time had come for ^’^ng an 
explanation which had been hitherto Vithh^d. * The 
measures which the Emperor seems inclined to adopt 
may be productive of consequences advantageous to 
the Allies, and on the whole they have no interest in 
preventing or discouraging his int^ference in French 
affairs. But, on the other hand, the King’s servants 
are far from thinking ,that there exist at present any 
considerations of sufficitsnt weight to induce his Majesty 
to commit himself by any co-operation or assistance^'to 
be given to the attempts which may be made jn favour 
of the royal cause in France, either by forei^ Powers 
or by any description of persons within that kingdom.® 
The line of conduct which his Majesty is disposed to 
adopt on this subject is, to observe the most exact and 
rigorous neutrality in the event of any interference 
by other Powers in the affairs of France.* 'England, 
Orenvitle says, would gladly enter into alliance with 
the Emperor in conjunction with Prussia and Holland; 
and in that case she is quite ready to give such ex- 
planatiohtf * as may give his Imperial Majesty a confi¬ 
dence of receiving no interruption from thil country 
.in any measures which he may pursud on that subject.* 
Grenville did not know, and much wished to know, 
whether Prussia intended to follow oti the French 
question a policy of interfer^ce, or the English policy 
of amicable neutrality; but in any case negotiatidns 
should be entered into with the Emperqp as soon as 
peace is made at Sistova. .It mustjliowever^be cjearly 
explain^ that ‘the object and stipulations of the al* 
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liance c?tonofc ext^oid to induce his Maj^ty tQ take any 
part in the Bmperpr'i measu^s in favour of •the royal 
paj^v in franp©^ altlfcugh thtf conclusion of that alliiftice 
would ^ord th% strongest additional motive, neither 
directly nor indiyectly*to obstruct those measures/ * 

• Th^iliBtructions of Grenville to the«Engliih ambas¬ 
sador at V ienna«were very similar. He wrote tc» him 
that La Bintinaye, who had been charged with a letter 
from the Count de Provence to the King, had represented 
‘ that the Emperor alleged to the French princes as a 
motive for his not taking immediate and active steps in 
support of their cause, that he was retained by some 
declaration of his Majesty, from nArching any of the 
troops which were then in the Netherlands, and that 
he* was therefore under ^^le necessity of delaying his 
measures till he could bring forward that part of his 
army which had been opposed to the Turks.* If any- 
Jihing of this kind was said at Vienna, Keith was in- 
*structed to reply that ‘ no note or declaration of any 
sort has passed on the subject between this Ooui*t and 
that of Vienna, since the letter of his Majesty to the 
Emperor/ It was true, indeed, that in some conversations 
with the Austrian apabassador, Grenville Ijad sppken of 
‘ the anxiety of this Government for the maintenance of 
tranquillity in the Nejiherlands, to the re-establishment 
of which his Majesty had by his friendly interposition 
so much concurred, and in the preservation of which he 
feels that he has strong interest,* and of the possible 
danger * of fresh disturbances if the Imperial army now 
stationed there was to act on the side of France.* But 
this was merely urged as an argument^to induce the 
Emperor to bring to^ a speedy conclusion the constitu¬ 
tional an*atAj 0 mehts in the Netherlands, which heliad 
promised ana had hitherto delayed. It was never for* a 

■ ■■ ■■ ■ m ii r * ■■■■ ■ 

\ (trenville to 7nly 26,1791* 
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moment the intention of the Englis^ Govemlnent to 
prescribe to the Emperor Jiow mat^ troops were wanted 
‘in tfle Netherlands, or to mSke any fSimaJ iepresentati(m 
on the subject. On French affairs the of filhgfand 
was * declared neutrality.* She was determined not only 
not to secend and not to oppose any measure tlie Em- 
peroi* might take,* but also not to attempt to inftuence 
his decision by any advice. There is strong reason, 
Grenville said, to believe that he * has no longer the same 
desire of interfering in the affairs of France, which he 
had a short time since,* and that he is making use of the 
English conversations as a pretext for inaction. * It is 
by no means his Ilajesty*s wish to take any step for 
altering his Imperial Majesty^ disposition on this sub¬ 
ject, whatever it be.* He only wishes it to be cleanly 
known that he has himself maintained, and that he will 
maintain, * the most strict and scrupulous neutrality on 
the subject.* Keith as usual is directed to abstain from, 
introducing the subject, but if it was introduced, this* 
was to be his answer.^ 

In,their communications with Burke, the, ministers 
showed much reserve, and Burke was for a time so 
doubtfuA of their dispositions, that be cautioned his so*i 
not to trust them vith any secrets relating to the French 
princes. The fear of French factioji in England, he said, 
was disa 2 >p^aring from their minds. They seemed wholly 
I indifferent to its prevalence in other countries,^and they 
were much governed by the opinions of their ambassa¬ 
dors. The Court and the majority of the people, he had 
no doubt, were opposed to the Revolution, but.Burke 
was by no means certain that the leaning of the ministry 
waii not in its favour. Dundas, hoy?ever, positively as- 
Biired him of their determination to be st^fctly neutral, 
and Dundas wrote to the same effect to Richard Burke. 

t. 


‘ Orenyille to E^ith, Sept. 27,* 
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The line of the ^ritish Government/ he said, ‘ to adhere 
to an honest and Air neutrality being taken £jnd every¬ 
where anhounged, is imp^^ible for any memBej of^ 
Gdv0m*ilent»to Hvfe way to the indulgence of any specu¬ 
lations on the 8^ject«of French affairs. I had a visit 
from ygar father this morning, and I took occasion to 
express to him my surprise at the consents of youj last 
letter: never having heard, and at this moment not 
believing, that tliis country ever interfered directly or 
indirectly to prevent the Emperor moving any of his 
troops in any manner he pleased.’ * Edmund Burke 
himself had several conversations with Pitt, and fully 
recognised that there was no moving^ him from his idea 
of ‘ a neutrality,’ ‘ a very literal ’ neutrality.^ 

^ It is impossible to re^st the force of this evidence. 
The Emperor in September 1791 informed Bouille that 
he had received replies from all the Powers he had 
addressed on the Ffench question, assuring him of their 
•co-operation, ‘ with the exception of England, which is 
resolved to preserve the most strict neutrality,’® and 
the French Minister of War in the following month, in 
a report enumerating in great detail all that had been 
<lone by different Powers in Europe hostile to France, 
made no charge of any kind against Jlngllnd/ 

During the whole of 1791, and, indeed, until the 
closing months of 1792, French affairs occupy a curi¬ 
ously smjtll place in the correspondence of tilt and of 
the other minist^s,® and Lord Auckland, who had lived 
long on the Continent, was greatly struck with the 
general indifference to foreign politics. Ewart returned 
to England in November 1791, and Auckland says, 

• 

* Burke’s CgmspcyttdAuiet in. * Ibid. pp. 40, 41. * 

224, 265, 266, 274. 336. ‘ See the remarks of Bose,^n 

^ Ibid. pp. 343, 347. ^ Pitt’s oorrespondeo^e at this 

• * Marsh’s* Politics of Oreat ‘time. Diaries and Correspoa- 
Britain and Frjmset i. 86. dsnce, i. 108. 
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* Hg thinks that on coming home, he will be ii|tened to 
respecting foreign poUtifs. He win be astonished to 
^ find that nobody here eniJ^ into^h sujyjects/ ‘ This 
indifference to foreign affairs/ he wr<}tetfiwjruniihs 
later, * is general through the kiagdonr. Yon may find 
it even in our newspapers; perhaps ft may bg justly 
attrilputea to the great prosperity of thjS country^ which 
confines all attention to interior and insular details/ ^ 
Lord Malmesbury was persuaded that it was * the fixed 
opinion * of Lord €lrenville, ‘ that we should not inter¬ 
fere at all in the affairs of .the Continent/ * Pitt was 
generally believed to know and care less abouf- foreign 
politics than abouhany other department of administra¬ 
tion, and all his correspondence shows that his thoughts 
were at this time mainly dh-ected to commercial ex¬ 
tension, to financial reform, and especially to the re¬ 
duction of the debt,^The two great ends of his foreign 
policy were to prevent disturbances in Europe and to 
multiply commercial treaties, and he was fully convinced! 
that a long period of peace lay before EnglandX 

Opinions on the French Kevolution greatly differed, 
but the one point on which the vast majority* of states¬ 
men agreed, was that for a long period France* was no|) 
likely t5 be dggre|sive. * The stalfe of France,* wrote 
Pitt, at a time when the Revolution, was still impending, 

‘ whatever ^else it may produce, ^eems to promise us 
more than ever, a considerable respite from d^ingerous 
‘projects/* ‘From France,* wrote Lprd Malmesbury, 
two years later, * I fear very little. Its situation puts 
it as a Power quite out of the line, and it is not worthy 

to be reckoned either as a friend or foe/* Bystrbngth- 

... 

M^^uokland’a Corres^ondencet in Sept.,17S8. 

IjL 892,898. * Malmesbuiy’a^ Corre^ion- 

«Malni 6 sbuiy ‘0 Correspond denee, u.(487, 468 (Oet. 1790). 

il. 441. « Bee, toe, AucUand’i 

* Bose's DUtrUs and Oorre- dence, U. 877. * 

tpondsnce^ 1.85. Thia was written 
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ening much aA possible the internal resources of Eng¬ 
land, Pitt and ms colleagugs believed that she must 
rise steadily jind sj^taneo^jily in the European system. 
If is ft^uriou^ ilkstration of the spirit of his Goven#- 
ment-^that at & time when the complications of the 
• Continent word rapidly thickening, one of his great 
preoccupations, appears to have bge'h th# arrival of 
a few shipwrecked Japanese at St. Petersburg.* In a 
long, anxious, and able despatch, which though signed 
by Grenville was probably written by Pitt himself, he 
represented to Whitworth the extreme importance to 
the East Indian dominions of the King, of making use 
of the occasion to form some coipmercial connection 
with Japan; and Whitworth was directed to employ 
£^[1 his efforts to induce the Japanese to go to Lon’don, 
wfiere their presence might ‘ possibly lead to conse¬ 
quences in the highest degree advantageous to the com¬ 
mercial interests of this country ’ He was directed to 
negotiate with the Empress on the subject, but as the 
Empress was not likely to consent, the object must be 
disguised, and some pretext, such as the convenience 
of embafldng in Holland, must be invented. .This is 
, perhaps* the only instance in the Government of Pitt of 
a diplomacy whiclf was not perfectly strtightftrward.* 

I have dwelt long on this subject, for in order to 
judge fairly the causes of the outbreak of the war of 
1793, it is necessary to ascertain what werd the disposi¬ 
tions of England when the great struggle first began on 
the Continent. It is, I believe, absolutely impossible to* 
study the evidence with candour without acknowledging 
that,* up to this time at least, the English Government 
was thoroughly pacific, and that the neutrality which it 

—r-*--- 

m 

> GrenviUoi^- to Whitworth, Japanese from all contact, with 
April 20, y92. Whitworth was Englishmen and Qatchmen, May 
> not able to suoceed, for ^eoial* 18, 1792. Whitworth to Gren« 
orders were^win to keep the rillo. 
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profeSBed was a sincere neutrality, honestly professed 
and faithfully observed. Jf Pitt haa any designs of 
aggression,* the opportuuit5’twas noiVantipg, fdr in tM 
French navy insubordination and disOrghnisatidia nfere 
at their height, and the great negro insurrection at St. 
Domingo in the summer of 1791 almost led to th^i total» 
desti*uftion*of thatamportant French colony. Irl their 
extreme distress the colonists appealed for assistance to 
Lord Effingham, the Governor of Jamaica, who saved 
them from almost certain massacre by sending to their 
assistance three English frigates with ammunition, and 
his conduct received the full and formal approbation of 
the British Govemn^gnt J 

Though he made no efficient effort to prevent it, the 
language of Ewart at Berlin teAded to discourage Pru%* 
sia fi*om embarking in a war with France,* and the 
evident reluctance of the King, in his capacity of 
Elector of Hanover, to support any warlike policy, was 
one of the reasons alleged by the Emperor for shrinking 
from the contest.^ There is, indeed, little doubt that 
the English ministers sincerely regretted the continental 
war. In a conversation with Burke shortly l>efore it 
broke out, Pitt and Grenville observed ‘ that they had 
now in Europe & situp-tion in which it*never stood before 
and might never be again—a general peace among the 
Powers, and a general good disposition to support the 
common cause of order arid government.* ^ They feared 
new troubles in the Netherlands, which Jay within the 
sphere of English interests ; they profoundly distrusted 
Hhe Emperor, and they entirely rejected Burke's estimate 
of the dangers and even of the importance of the Revo- 

w 

• ' Mafth’s Politics of Great 240,260, ^61. Eeitb to Oren> 
Britain and France^ i. 43->67. ville, Deo. £([l, 1791f» 

> See Eden 4o Grenville, Feb. ^ * Burke’s Correswt^encef uL 
14,1792. 1)46. 

* Burke’s Qorresj^ondence^ iii. 
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lution. «After a long conversation with^Pitt and Gren¬ 
ville in September 1^1, Burke wrote to*his s^n; ‘ They 
to Be quite oij^t of all Apprehension of any*^ect^ 
front tke FrftncB^Kevolution on this kingdom, either at 
present or at any timef to come.’ * ‘ Do not fear,’ Pitt 
bnce said to Burke, * depend upon it 'v^e shall go on as 
we are till the • day of judgment; ’•* and he recom¬ 
mended him to praise the Constitution of Great Britain 
as much as he pleased, but not to attack that of France. 
The ministers probably agreed with Stanley that the 
present anarchy could only be very transient, and must 
lead in a short time to the re-establishment of the mon¬ 
archy under constitutional limitationsand Pitt, look¬ 
ing on the whole question with the eye of a Chancellor 
oi the Exchequer, believed that a speedy bankruptcy 
must destroy the credit of the Assembly and terminate 
the crisis.^ So little danger did he fear from France, 

, that almost to the eve of the great struggle which 
* lasted for more than twenty years, he was reducing the 
armaments of England, 

The afttitude of England was very little calculated 
to disturb or influence that of other Powers; but the 
attitude of CatheriAe was very different.* She^ had just 
concluded her Turkish war, and wjfe able to turn her 
energies to the destruction of the new Constitution and 
independence of Poland. This now becanle*her main 
object, tut in order more easily to attain it, it was hey 
first desire to embroil the Emperor and Prussia with 


' Bilrke’s Correspondence, iii. weakest reasonings, because they 
844, 346. discover the strongest passions.' 

’ Pellew’s Life of ^idniouth, Letter to Sir H. Langrishe. » 
i. 72. * Very likely', sir,’ Burke • Auckland’s Correspo^tdence,» 
answered. * R is th% day of no ii. 380. • 

judgment J am afraid of.’ In, * Burke’s Corretpondence, Ui. 
^politics, Burke once said, he was 345. 
sometimes 'moA afraid of the 
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France. She received wilh the utmost warjath the 
emigrant jbrinces. She issued a cireular to all the 
^rin^dli of Europe, calling^them ^take^arnib for the 
common cause of monarchy. She ^pbaled speczafiy 
and vehemently to the honour* of tne two German 
sovereigns^ and ^e lost no occasion of protestijig the 
ardoiv* of her enthusiasm for the rgyalist ca^se in 
Europe. It was unfortunate for these protestationSj 
Whitworth somewhat sarcastically observed, that the 
two revolutions of the century which had been most 
favourable to the cause of hereditary monarchy—the 
Eevolution in Sweden and the recent Eevolution in 
Poland—^had both found in the Empress the moat im- 
pla 9 able enemy. • 

Those, however, who will rfead the letters to Grinup, 
in which Catherine expressed, apparently without a 
shadow of reserve, her opinions about the Eevolution, 
will, I think, agree with me that the English ambas¬ 
sador somewhat underrated her sincerity. She had, I 
believe, a real interest in the royal cause, a real pity for 
the Queen of Prance, and a strong dread of the con¬ 
tagious influence of the Eevolution in*Eur6je. She 
was quite readv to take some part as a member of an, 
anti-revoiutionary ,confederation, bbt she was never 
likely to allow her enthusiasm to divert her from the 
objects of hqr own ambition. In one of her confidential 
letters she very frankly said: * I am breaking ijiy head 
1?o make the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin intervene 
in the affairs of France. I wish to see them plunged in 
some very complicated question in order to have my 
own hands free. I have before me so many enterprises 
hot,finished. It is necessary that these two Courts 
should be occupied, in order that thdy may not prevent 
mo from bringing them to a good ending.* 

--;—^- 1 —:--- 

. * Sybel, ii. 142. 
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Poland by herself was wholly unable to resist her 
powerful neighlAir. The great constitutioivil changes 
wjiich had been jjMCently ^ected, had indeed been 
calhied *witl{^ ^dmii&ble undhimity, and they proidised# 
the bert resulted, but yery little had been done to put 
,the country in aPcondition of security. With an indefen¬ 
sible frontier, a governing class by ho mear® destitute 
of real patriotism, but corrupted ancf divided by a long 
period of anarchy and foreign intrigue, an army wholly 
inadequate to the wants of the nation, and a peasantry 
cowed and broken by repeated Russian invasions and 
occupations, the safety of this unhappy country was 
certain to depend for some years on the abstinence or 
the assistance of its neighbours. Tn Leopold, Poland 
had a real friend. In ;spite of the participation of 
iCust^a in the first partition, the long alliance between 
the two countries, strengthened by the community of 
faith, was not forgotten, and Leopold, in the spirit of a 
true statesman, recognised the importance of interposing 
a powerful kingdom between Muscovite ambition and 
Western Europe. Prussia also was attached to Poland 
by every* engagement that could bind the honour of 
a natioxf. She had guaranteed the integrity of toland. 
She had bound herself by a solemn trq^ty to p’revent 
any foreign interference with her^ internal concerns. 
She had entered int® alliance with her. The Prussian 
King had been the first to express his gratification at 
the recent changes in her Constitution, He had re¬ 
iterated his assurances of friendship again and again. - 
He had quite recently entered into a new agreement 
with "the Emperor to respect the integrity and the Con- 
Ftitution of Poland, and to induce the Elector of Saxony 
to accept ^the hereditary crown.^ If public faith ^was 


‘ Bee Sybi, 1.807,311. 
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more than an empty namO) Poland seemed likely to* 
find powerfiil supporters in her difiicj^ties. ' 

It^ is one of the chi^ interests in reading history 
p.in firiginal diplomatio a^patche8,''fhat*'it ei^bl^ms 
to trace almost from the beginning the nse & great 
questions, which first appear like small clouds scarcely 
visible on^the horizon, and gradually dilate an<P,d^i'ken 
till the whole political sky is overcast. The earliest 
clear notification of what was impending, which was 
received by the ministers in England, appears to have 
come from a secret despatch of Ewart written in August 
1791. He relates a long conversation with Count 
Schulenburg, the Prussian Minister, chiefly about the 
concerns of France'^' but in the course of it there was a 
di^ession on Polish affairs ”^hich must have afforded 
the ambassador grave subject for thought. Schulenbilrg 
described himself as.much pleased that the Emperor 
had guaranteed the integrity of Poland; but he ex¬ 
pressed his belief that this would be of little use against 
the ambition of Russia; that Russia having obtained an 
advaixtageous port on the Black Sea, would be confirmed 
in the idea of fixing the seat of empire therei.; that the 
Emperor, finding it impossible to stop the ambition of 
Russia, cvill f^pd himself obliged tcnparticipate in some 
plan for the partition of Poland, and that Prussia will 
not be able to avoid joining.' 

Ewart v/as soon after recalled from Berlin and re¬ 
placed by Eden, a brother of Lord Auckland.^ A few 
extracts from his confidential despatches will carry us 
further in our story. 

At the end of November he wrote: * In several of 
my letters from Dresden I informed your lordship of the 
express orders sent to the Prussia^ Minister there, to 
reipove if possible the apprehensions entertained at that 

e 

Q ' 

' Ewart to Grpnville (most secret), Aug. 4,1791. 
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(Jourt of the evils which might arise to Saxony, should 
the Elector accent the offered succession to the crown of 
Poland.^ This line ff conduSt appears contrary^to that . 

pijrsuedPby h& late Pmssian Majesty, who iCokei 
for biff own aggrandisement from the anarchy of Poland. 
The Dutch Minister* now tells me, that he has good 
reasof to believe that the instructions givm to M. de 
Luchesini are %o endeavour to repiunge that country 
into the anarchy from which it is scarcely emerged.’ ^ 
The more Eden saw of Prussian statesmen, the worse 
he augured for the future of Poland. The Court of 
St. Petersburg, he says, will never be brought to any 
favourable declaration, and the King of Prussia refuses 
to give a formal guarantee to thfe new Constitution, 

* alleging that that assjirance which he had already 
given of his approbation, when it was communicated 
to him, proceeded merely from his personal regard for 
the Elector.* * That sovereign was still procrastinating, 
and it is believed that he will not accept the succession 
to the Polish throne until the three Powers give their 
consent,® 

‘ With regard to Poland,* Eden wrote a little later, 

‘ I shall briefly state that though there may be ho actual 
concert, yet it appears to be equally th(^ system of the 
three Courts to prevent that kingdom from rising into 
consequence. The Polish Minister at Dresden boasts, 

I understand, of his country being assured of the good 
will and protection of his Prussian Majesty; yet the 
language of his ministers to me has uniformly been,' 
that his Majesty’s approbation of the new Constitution , 
was jn as much only as it regarded the choice of the 
Elector. . . . They expect the Elector’s silence or his 
refusal will produce a perfect anarchy in Polan^,^ and 

a I 

* Eden io Oreuville, Not. 26 ,* Ibid. Dec. 3, l'/91. 

^ 1791. • Ibid. Deo. 3, 6,1791. 
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Uiey add that as the Poles formed their Constitution * 
without for6i^4ntervent^n} they muiSt be left tSo f^em- 
selves^ aiecoinplish it. l^should od^serve that |ihe littte 
(jickbrings relative to traob which \/he Pbles huve^m* 
prudently too much given rise to> wilk strengthen the 
arguments of those who think me aggrandisement of, 
this countey can be secured only by the anarcljiy and 
spoils^'of that unfiappy kingdom/* *l*he Poles must 
not expect any support from hence. Even the friendly 
professions of this Court towards Poland ceased, from 
the mommit that all appearance of war with Russia was 
at an end, and her assistance was no longer wanted/ * 

, As the probabilities of war with Prance increased, 
the situation became more clearly defined. Count 
Schulenburg observed j^at *lie did not suppose her 
Imperial Majesty would give a decisive answer ^ tfife 
communication of the Court at Warsaw, nor to the 
pressing instances of the Elector; but that she would 
order the troops to be withdrawn from Moldavia and ; 
Wallachia, to be stationed on the frontier of Poland to 
encourage the malcontents; that new confederacies will 
be fonped, and anarchy with its usual tra>in of ills ensue. 
He added that the Elector was aware of this, and would 
not venture to^ccept the crown.’ ® A week later Schu-' 
lenburg said to Eden * that it was evidently the Em« 
press’s intention to station her troops on the frontiers 
of Poland/ f^iat she might encourage her partisans and 
^ment the divisions in that country,’ * I have uniformly,' 
Eden continued, * described to your Idrdship the dis¬ 
position of this Court as no longer favourable to the 
Revolution, since the appearance of a rupture was at 
an end, and Icstated that the general opinion here is 
thaff Prussia can alone look for aggrandisement from the 

* Eden to Qrenville, Deo. 17* « * Ibid. Jan. 8,1799i 
1791. • Ibid. Feb. 7,1799. 
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'spoils of, that unliappy country. In the Act signed at 
Vienna its presei^ limits are*indeed fully gftaranteed. 
ThisI fespr wiUprovjktut a fe^hle barrier; and if Efts^ian 
trSops overrun the»country and the Empress proposes a' 
new partition, pfausible arguments will easily be found 
for the jiolitical Necessity of its being accepted. Eesist- 
ance eten woul<l be difficult, if this (*ourt ai?d tl^t of 
Vienna be once fully embarked in the prospect of an 
armed negotiation with France, for as in that business 
it does not appear probable that the Empress can take 
any effective part, she will be left the sole arbiter of the 
fate of Poland.’' 

This consideration was undoubtedly one of those 
which made the Emperor especially reluctant to embark 
in^a French war, and the Acceptance of the Constitution 
by Lewis XVI. appeared to furnish a valid reason for 
relinquishing the enterprise. It was, indeed, the opinion 
of a great part of the European world that this accept- 
lance substantially closed the Eevolution. On Septem¬ 
ber 14 the King went down in state to the Assembly 
to swear to the Constitution, and he returned to the 
Tuileries Accompanied by the members, through <i vast 
§,nd applauding multitude.*'* An amnesty was granted 
on the occasion, fJr all offences conncAed vfith the 
Eevolution; and the King, in the opinion of the Eng¬ 
lish ambassador, did* everything in liis power to win 
popularity, and to convince the people that* tke course 
he was pursuing was voluntary. The Tuileries were 
twice splendidly illuminated. The King and Queen 
drove through the Champs Elysees to see the illumina¬ 
tions Vhich the municipality had ordered. They ap¬ 
peared, for the first time since the Eevffiution, at the 
opera and iij the theatres. They sent 50,000 livres #o be 
•-,- 

- * Eden to*Grenville, Eeb. 16, * Gower to Grenville, Sept. 14, 

1792. 1791. 
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distributed among the poor. The King wrot& oflScial * 
letters to-all the sovereigns of Europe, notitying his 
acc^tancfe of the Oonst^jjution, he^wrote a lopg 
and earnest letter to the emigrant piinces, pr^^g 
bo abstain from any measures tlpit coftld indicate hos¬ 
tility to it, or lead to foreign invasichi or civil war.i 
When th^ King ^closed the Constituent AssecSbly on 
SeptAnber 29, he was received with enthusiasm, and 
one of the last acts of this body had been to decree 
that the members of any club or other society which 
should oppose any act of legal authority should lose for 
two years the rights of French citizenship.* 

- But in spite of these reassuring signs, a careful 
observer could easily discern the growing dangers of 
the* situation. It was an ominous proof of the little 
confidence felt by serious men in the permanence ^f Ae 
new Constitution, that the funds fell when the King 
signed it.® All the chief municipal posts in Paris were 
passing into the hands of Republicans,^ and when BaUly, [ 
in November, ceased to be Mayor of Paris, he was suc¬ 
ceeded in that great ofiice by Potion, a vehement and 
intolei;ant Jacobin. Lafayette had res^’gne^ the com¬ 
mand of the National Guard, which was therf divided 
under sin conmianders, and it could no longer be counted* 
on to support the (!huse of order. Over a great part of 
France there was a total insecurity of life and property, 
such as had perhaps never before existed in a civilised 
pountry except in times of foreign invasionj.or successful 
rebellion. Almost all the towns in tte south—Mar¬ 
seilles, Toulon, Nimes, Arles, Avignon, Montpellier, 
Carpentras, Aix, Montauban—were centres of repub¬ 
licanism, brigandage, or anarchy. The massacres of 

'• . ---c 

* See Feuillei de Conches, ii. * Gower to Grwyille, Sept. 16, 
32^-336. 1791. ‘ 

^ Gower to Grenville, Sept. 9, * ^ Ibid. Nov. 18,17914 

14, 16,23,80; Oct. 7,1791. 
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S^ourdain^at Avignon, in October, ,are conspicuous even 
among the horrors^f the Revciution. CTaen in the fol- 
lo^ng month ^was Qiftivulse^#by a savage and bteyly 
civiP wa];# TJie eivif constitution of the clergy having 
been condemned by the*Pope, produced an open schism, 
apd crowds of ejected priests were exciting the religious 
fanaticism of the peasantry. In son\p’districts in the 
south, the war between Catholic and Protestant *waa 
raging as fiercely as in the seventeenth century, while 
in Brittany, and especially in La Vendee, there were all 
the signs of a great popular insurrection against the new 
Government. Society seemed almost in dissolution, and 
there was scarcely a department in \^ich law was ob¬ 
served and property secure. 

The price of com, at the same time, was rising faSt 
un^er tjie influence of a bad harvest in the south, aggra¬ 
vated by the want of specie, the depreciation of paper 
money, and the enormously increased difiiculties of 
tjransport. The peasantry were combining to refuse the 
paper money. It was falling rapidly in value, and month 
after month Lord Gower sent the English Government 
estimates of the )fast excess of national expenditure,over 
national iifbome. The new Legislative Assembly, which 
m*et on October 1, filled sober men withBalarnf. All 
the experienced politicians who sat ifl the Constituent 
Assembly had been disqualified. The elections had 
begun amid the excitement caused by the •flight to 
VarennQS* Tl^ey were conducted with the utmost 
violence and directed mainly by Jacobin clubs, and it 
was soon evident that the Republican party, which in 
the firs^ Assembly was said not to have numbered more 
than seven members, was about to obtains a great pro¬ 
minence. ^ • • * 

In the meantime the stream of emigrants continue^ 
unabated, ^d it included the^ great body of th© officers 
of the army wly had been driven from the regiments 

* H B 2 
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by their own soldiers J Bouill6, one of the b^st French 
generals*, was* among IJjem. The greater part 'of the 
Ir^sh re*giment of Be]j»^ick hal^ left its garrisoij* at 
Landau, and gone over to the Pr\ncep Coqde#^* At 
Brussels, Worms, and Coblent?;, emigrants were form¬ 
ing armed organisations. On September 10, when tjie 
intentioft of th^ King to accept the Constitution was 
well known, the King’s brothers published a letter to 
the King, protesting against that Constitution, declaring 
their belief that if the King accepted it this would be 
only through compulsion, denying his right to sacrifice 
the ancient prerogatives of the French monarchy, and 
threatening France with invasion.^ 

And while the emigrant leaders were holding this 
language, nearly all Europe seemed arming. Spain 
appears to have been the first to have excited seri¬ 
ous alarm, for Florida Blanca, who then directed its 
affairs, was in complete sympathy with the emigrants. 
In August 1791, Lord Gower mentions the efforts (if 
French ministers to aWny the alarm arising from this 
quarter. ‘ They own,’ he says, ‘ that the Spanish mi¬ 
nisters will not treat with their minister aft the Court 
of Madrid; they acknowledge the defencelelis state of 
that fit)ntiei» and the impossibility*of sending any num¬ 
ber of regular troops into that part of France, owing to 
the greater necessity for them* in other parts of the 
kingdoih 5 they acknowledge also the danger of trusting 
some of the regular regiments on the frontiers; they 
have been obliged, for instance, to order -into the in¬ 
terior part of the kingdom the regiments of Berwick 
and Nassau, or rather what remain of those regiments, 
lest the fanfty should take them to join their fellow- 

soldiers on the other side of the Rhine, an^ a total want 

. ^ 

‘ Gowea to Grenville, June ^ ® Bourgoing, Hist. Dijal. dc la 

10,1791. B^volution, i. 398.* 

^ Feui^et de Conches, iv. 135. 
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of subordination render useless tie regiment of 
Auvergne which is njw at Phflabourg.’ ^ Th« negotia¬ 
tions betA^eenAhe e|!iigrant pfinces and foreign Powers 
were*only dimly ^uspected, till the Declaration of Pilnitz 
flashed a sudder^ light" upon the hostile dispositions of 
Europe# The Emperor was believed to to mo^ desirous 
of war lihan he actually was. Prussia*had a great army 
ready for the field. The Empress of Russia and the 
King of Sweden were ostentatiously preaching a cru¬ 
sade against revolutionary Prance. The Kings of Sar¬ 
dinia and Spain were likely to be on the same side, 
and suspicions were now industriously circulated that 
England, the old rival of Prance, wjfs secretly negotia¬ 
ting the alliance between Austria and Prussia, and, 
vvi^liout avowing her policy, had become the real soul 
of the league.® When the news arrived of the negro 
insurrection at St. Domingo, it appears to have been at 
once attributed to English machinations.® 

• These suspicions, as we have seen, were absolutely 
unfounded, and I have already adduced abundant evi¬ 
dence, which might be still further increased,"* of the 
sincerity of English neutrality, and even of the *great 
indifference of English ministers to foreign^ afiairs. 
But, as is usually the case, England* was suspected on 

the beginning of the French 
troubles his Majesty liad invari¬ 
ably observed the strictest neu¬ 
trality respecting them, abstain¬ 
ing from mixing himself in any 
manner whatever in the iiiternal 
dissensions of that country, and 
that with respect to the measures 
of active intArvention wh^ch 
other Powers might have incon¬ 
templation, it was his Majesty’s 
determination not to take any 
spart either in supporting or in 
opposing them.’ Grenville to 
^hitworth, Sept. 27, f791. 


' Gower to Grenville, Aif^. 19, 
1791. 

Lacreteile, Precis de la R6vo- 
lution, pp. 68, 59. « 

* Gower to Grenville, Oct. 31, 
1791. 

* I hi^ve quoted the language 
of the English ministers to their 
ambassadors at Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin. In Sept. 17SU., when 
Woronzow, th^ Bussian ambas¬ 
sador in London^made an appeal 
to the Engliih Government re- 
s1)ecting the affairs of France, 
Grenville ansvwsreft that ‘from 
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both sid^s, and on opposite groun^. In September, 
Mar^ ^toinette expressed he^j, belief that English 
6 infflienee was being secf«bly exerted fpit the ruin* J/oth 
of the Emperor and of the Royal 'Family of *Fr4nce,^ 
and Mercy, in whom she placed'the gi;^ate8t confidence, 
steadily encouraged the idea. This diplomatist^ during 
a short journey to England in August 1791, had seen 
the King, Pitt, Burke and Grenville, and he came 
back with his unfavourable impressions only confirmed. 

* Foreign assistance,’ he wrote to the Queen, * will be 
of no avail unless. England shares all the chances; her 
neutrality is not sufficient, and there is little appearance 
of her departing ftnm it.’ ® He wrote to Kaunitz that 
the affected silence maintained on political matters by 
Pitt and Grenville during ^is interview with thr-m, 

* seemed a new proof that it was the decided system of 
the Cabinet of St. James’s to observe a passive and free 
attitude in the events of France, so as to derive advan¬ 
tages for herself from the measures on which the othef 
Powers may decide; ’ and he believed that, in spite of 
her enormous prosperity, discontent was rajpidly gain¬ 
ing ^ound in England, and that she Vas inenaced by 
the saipe doctrines and the same gangers as Prance.® 
In other letters ihe accused the English Government 
of dissuading Spain from joining the alliance against 
the Revptation, and of throwing every obstacle in her 
power in the way of the coalition.^ 

Another element of anxiety was the deep and by no 
means unfounded distrust of the King and 'Queen, pre¬ 
vailing in Prance. Could it be doubted, it was asked, 
that their sympathies were with a league which was 
formed for tne restoration of the royal prerogatives, 


t ' 

Arnethi Marie Antomette^ • Ibid. ii. 274. , 
Joseph und Leopold, p. 209. * Ameth, pp, 214, 2.31. 

* Feuillct de Conches, ii. 244.. 
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promoted by tha brothers of the King, directed by the 
brother of the Queen, and Supported by Oie head of 
Sp£biish sBou^jAns ? in truth, after the tSgiit (f 
Tarengles and the total destruction of the cliief pre¬ 
rogatives of the French Crown, the monarchy under the 
existi|)Lg sovereign had become impossible, ^d it would 
have ’been probably a wise policy* to have at once 
changed the form of government, or at least placed 
a new sovereign on the throne. The King sincerely 
dreaded civil war an'd foreign invasion, but if he ac¬ 
cepted the Constitution it was only because he deemed 
it inevitable, and with a full conviction that it would 
be impracticable and ruinous to the country.^ He ob¬ 
jected to most of the proceedings of the emigrants„and 
especially to their design! of making an armed incursion 
into France; but as early as July 1791 he gave powers 
to his brothers to negotiate with foreign sovereigns for 
the restoration of order and tranquillity in France, 
though he at the same time added his hope that force 
might be kept in the background.® The Queen, who 
* played a far more active and important part in the 
political Correspondence of the time, never for a moment 
, seriously accepted the Constitution, and never aban¬ 
doned the hope of*foreign intervention.* We*have al¬ 
ready seen the sentiments she expressed in the weeks 
that followed the flight of Varennes, and her^cpnfidential 
letters §how that during the whole of the latter half of 
1791, while shp dreaded and detested the emigrant! 
and deprecated any immediate invasion, she still placed 
her one hope of safety in a European Congress supported 
by aii armed force. 

On September 8, only a few days bSfore the IJing 
formally £«5cepted •the Constitution, she sent the*JSm- 
peror a remarkable memoir clearly indicating her policy 
• --—- 


* Arnolih,^. 218. 


* Feuillet de Gonchesf ii. 158. 
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and her hopes. The Constitution, it was arguad, can¬ 
not possibly endure, and ifche danger ^of an immediate 
civil,, ^ar was extreme, di was tnc first ^objed; of'th'e 
King to avert such a calamity, and* he* was therctfore 
inflexibly opposed to an invasion ©f France by the emi¬ 
grants or to a declaration of Regency, either of^.which*^ 
measijjTes would infallibly produce it. the sanib time 
nothing but armed foreign intervention could possibly 
restore France to tranquillity, and Europe to safety. 
The present condition of France, says the writer, is 
altogether unparalleled. The King has no liberty. A 
frantic minority is ruling by undisguised terrorism. 
All the ancient forngis and modes of administration, all 
the traditions and habits of the nation, have been de¬ 
stroyed, and the disturbing influence of the Revolutigp 
will certainly not be confined to France. Its principles 
are of a nature to incite all nations against their sove¬ 
reigns, and to sap every constitutional authority. It 
has established a great centre of political propagandism. 
Its emissaries have taken a leading part in the troubles 
in Brabant, and have endeavoured to sow seeds of an¬ 
archy in Switzerland, Holland, Turin, Rome, and Spain. 
The whole public system of Europe will be endangered^ 
or ruined if the monarchy of Frandb is subverted, for 
by such a catastrophe all the treaties, engagements, 
and alliances of France will be cJincelled, and left at 
the mercy*of' an armed democracy, governed by abstract 
notions of the rights of men, hostile on^principle to all 
monarchies, and perfectly disdainful of the compacts of 
the past. Nor is this all. There is a tacit agreement 
among nations that a certain proportion must be fiiain- 
tained between* their armies, and no sovereign can be 
allowed to increase his forces to sVich a point as to 
become a menace to his neighbours., But‘the present 
armament^of iTranco are beyond all ancient and modern, 
example. .The revolutionary.chiefs hav^e ^.rmed and 
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equip];ied no les^than four millions of ipen, in addition to 
the troops of the line, which*amount to IhOjpOO men on 
\peacd footing, aj|(3 to mor«»than 250,000 men dn,a war* 
focTtin^; and ^1 ‘citizens under sixty are to serve in the 
National Guard. If* such a force was properly disci¬ 
plined, and suffered to acquire the or^anisai^on and con¬ 
sistency of a Regular army, no Pow«r in Europe would 
be safe. • 

It is impossible, the memoir argues, that such a 
state of affairs could be indifierent to the continental 
Powers. Tliose Powers ought clearly to lay down the 
piinciple that they will not attempt to interfere with 
the internal government of France except so far as 
it affected its neighbours. But it was a vital interest 
4o the public system of lUurope that France should con¬ 
tinue a monarchy; that her monarch should maintain 
the freedom necessary for contracting and enforcing 
engagements; that her institutions should not be es¬ 
tablished on principles and maxims subversive of all the 
eetfled Governments of the world. To maintain this, 
policy a Congress of the European Powers, supported 
l)y overwhelriing force, should be employed, nnd the 
writer of the memoir hoped that without the necessity 
of cfcctual warfare such a demonstr^itioif wouTd be suffi¬ 
cient to restore the monarchy to its proper place in tlie 
Government of France.' 

The same policy was persistently maintained by the 
Queen in her Uiter letters. ‘ There must be a demofij 
stration,'sho wrote, ‘of armed forces, or at least pre¬ 
parations for the march of troops. I am sure that if 
the *Emperor showed hijuself thus the other Powers will 
not hesitate,’ * ‘ I insist on an arnie^ Congress.,. , . 

It alone-can stof) the follies of the princes atid th6 
• -T" . • 

• FeuilJet de Conches, ii. 2^-.^09. See, too, Bourgoing, Hist, 
Diplomatique de la Revolution, i. 400. 

“ Arneth^pjf? 219, 220. 
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emigrants, and \ see on all sides tlia^ there may soon 
be such a Jegree of disorder here, that every one but 
^ the St^ublicans will be ^light^*^ find a huper\qr 
force able to bring about a general'sefblementi* But 
let my brother be well persuaded that all the ostensible 
steps we SJ3 obliged to take are the consequencecof our 
position ] that we must at any price wiathe confidence 
I of the majority here, but that we neither will nor can 
keep to a Constitution which would be the calamity and 
the ruin of the whole kingdom. We desire to arrive 
at a tolerable condition of things, but this cannot be 
established by the French. The spirit of party rules 
exclusively on bothtside^. It is therefore necessary 
that^the Powers should oome to our assistance, but in a 
manner both useful and imposifig.* * a 

The Queen, however, soon saw with great bitterness 
that there was little hope of the assistance she asked. 
‘ Since the almost unqualified acceptance [of the Con¬ 
stitution] by the King,* wrote Mercy, in November, 
c ‘ foreign Powers have evidently grown somewhat cold 
about the affairs of Prance.* * 

Kaunitz sent a circular to the different (Spurts to 
whom the Emperor had appealed, stating that the free 
acceptancb of the Constitution had essentially changed 
the situation, and that the King and monarchy of France 
were no longer in any immediate danger.® The plan of 
a Congress OT the Powers was rejected at Vienna, and 
jMarie^ Antoinette complained with much pathos of her 
abandonment, and of her almost complete igrforance of 
*the intentions of her brother. 

The Legislative Assembly fully justified the fear of 
thosq who anticipated that it would consist mainly of 
Violeift, ignorant, and incapable men, swayed to and 
* --- 

* Arneth, p. 226. ' * fibid. p. 221. 

* Bourgc^g, Hist. Diplomatique de la Bivoluiu^, ic 404. 
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fro by mobs, apd Jacobin clubs, an^ childish rhetoric,! 
The most conspicuous fact^n its composilion was the 
l^rmosif complete^absence of the old privileged order^,, 
who Ifad borni^fiS large a part in the previous Assembly. 
The majority^ of the members were petty advocates 
or p#tty writers without fortune or distir^tion. They 
begdn by voting, by a large majerity, that wjien the 
King came down to open formally the Session he should 
not be addressed by the terms ‘ Sire * and ‘ Majesty,* or 
suffered to sit on a gilt chair; but next day, probably 
because it became known that the King under these 
circumstances would refuse to take part in the cere¬ 
mony,* they rescinded their vote. The first serious 
legislation related to the emigrants and the refractory 
•priests. The Constituent Assembly in the preceding 
June and July had forbidden any one to pass the 
frontier without passports, and had subjected every 
Frenchman who did not return to France within an 
assigned period to a triple taxation; but when the 
Constitution was completed these measures were re-* 
voked, and the Assembly asserted that it was the 
constitutional right of every Frenchman to kave the 
country, as well as to travel in it without restriction.® 
In*October, however, the King jv'rot^ a letter to his 
brothers, summoning them to return to France, and he 
issued at the same time a proclamation against the 
emigration, and sent letters to the same effect to 
his commandos by land and sea. The Legislathjp 
Assembly took much stronger measures. By one de¬ 
cree it summoned the eldest brother of the King t8 
return to France within two months on pain of losing 


* Bertrand de Mofleville, An- cree. Gower to Grenville, Oct. f, 
nales de la M6mlutifin. Accord- 1791. • 

ing to I^rd Gower, the revoca- * Laferri6fe, Hist, des Institu- 
tion was dne to the sudden ftul tions et dcs Lc^ de la RivoluHont 

in the funds caused by the de- p. 249. 
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all right to the Regency., By a second decree the 
French princes and all «ther Frenchmen assembled 
'i)eyoi>d*iihe frontiers were •declared ^suspected of con-« 
spiracy against France, and were condemned td-detith 
and confiscation of their property •anless they returned 
before January 1. By a third decree all the priests 
who hjfd hitherto 'refused to take the ciyil oath which 
was condemned by the Church, were deprived of the 
pensions which the previous Assembly had granted 
them. The first of these decrees received the sanction 


of the King, but to the second .and third he opposed his 
veto, and the result was that in November 1791 the 
King and the new Ol^ral^er were already at tuimity. 

The question of emigration, however, being brought 
into such prominence could not'be neglected, and it was 
soon evident that, unlike the Constituent Assemblyj the 


Legislative Assembly contained a strong party desirous 
of war. That it should have been so was not surprising, 
for the European sovereigns had undoubtedly given 
to France a kind and degree of provocation which 
no powerful monarchy would have accepted with pa¬ 
tience, and their attitude, which was in realty menacing, 
appeared much more so to perfectly ignorant and inex¬ 
perienced legisldtors ^ho had at their command scaroely 
any of the secret infoi'mation of a regular diplomatic 
service. Montmorin, indeed, who still for a short time 
held the portfolio of foreign affairs, was a skilful and 
experienced statesman, and he was fully convinced that 
since the acceptance of the Constitution the principal 
Powers of Europe had given up every idea of wa;’ 
against France, and that although the hopes of the 
emigrants were ‘kept alive by vain and conditional 
promi^s, they would receive no real Support.^* When 


the King infornjed the different Powers of Etirope that 


• JPertrand de Molleville, Armales, Oct. ITOl® 
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he had accepted the Constitution, the Kings of Spain* 
and Sweden a%id the Empress of Russia refused to* 

^ ikcknojA^ledge thi^cceptan^e as the act of*a fr«e agen*, 
tipd ijie ^wedistf and Russian Ministers soon after Mff * 
Pans on an iAdefin jte leave of absence ; but the answers* 
of the other Powers, if vague, were at least amicable and 
reasSuring, and Montmorin, on th^ last d^ of October 
1791, presenJed to the Assembly a report on the rela¬ 
tions of Prance with foreign Powers, in which he showe3 
in detail that the position had very gi'eatly improved.* 
The key-note of the situation lay in the fact, which ' 
is established beyond all doubt, that the Emperor now 
fully shared the opinion of Ka^mitz, and was deter¬ 
mined to do the utmost in his power to avoid a war 
with Prance. Such a^var he clearly saw would Ibad to 
^tw<2 of the events which he most dreaded, a revolutionary 
explosion in the Austrian Netherlands, and a Russian 
invasion of Poland; and the new Constitution seemed 
to him to furnish a sufficient pretext for abstaining. < 
*N(‘.ither Spain, nor Naples, nor Sardinia, nor the smaller 
German l^owers, were in the least likely to take any 
pait against Jhance except as very subordinatepaembers 
in a great coalition. The King of Sweden could do 
nothing withoiit»subsidies, which no «ne ms inclined 
to give him. The Emj)ress of JPiissia wrote, ardently 
hoping that the Allies had not abandoned the French 
princes, and proclaiming her readiness tb ^xert herself 
vigorbusly in their cause; but it was tolerably cl^ar 
that shci woiilS not risk a man or a rouble in the enter¬ 
prise unless the two German Powers embaj^ked in itn 
The King of Prussia, who was now gi eatly separated ^ 
from his own ministers, and very much under the in¬ 
fluence of Bischoflswerder, appears to have regreithd tl^p 
acceptance of the Constitution by the French King, and 


' i^ertrund de Molleville, Annales^ appendix. 
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/i;o have really desired a war; but he distrusted the 
•'Emperor, and was perfectly^resolved not to engage in a 
Erench jnva^sion without his assistj^nce, especially at, 
ra ctim€ when a new Polish^uestion'V jvas *^impeijiding,' 

^ The armed emigrants were much fewer and much ‘iuore 
imperfectly equipped than was supposed in France, and 
without foreign support they were little to be feared- 

Under these circumstances the confiflential diplo- 
fnatic correspondence of Europe, which for some weeks 
after the flight of Varennes had indicated rapidly ap¬ 
proaching war, pointed in September, October, and till 
near the end of November, with a striking unanimity 
to peace. If France desired it, or if the decision was 
still left in the hands ‘of the Emperor, it would almost 
certainly have been preserved, ^put the tide in France, 
impelled by many and very various influences, was now' 
beginning to run violently in the direction of war. 

According to the official view, which prevailed in 
nearly all the Courts, Cabinets, and armies of Europe, 
France was at this time almost helpless, and certainly 
totally unfit to encounter a European coalition. The 
facts of the situation were few and simple. The ^French 
army, which had lately been incontestably the first in 
Europe, w^s no^ utterly disorganiset^, nearly all the 
higher officers having been expelled by their own ^1- 
diers, and all obedience and subordination having ceased. 
The fleet, which had been greatly improved by Lewis 
XVI., and which was only second to that of England, 
Was in a very similar state. The finances were so dis- 
qpdered that speedy bankruptcy seemed inevita'ble, and 
there was scarcely a department which was not in a con¬ 
dition of anarchy,or even of civil war. To suppose that 
a country so situated could encounter T^th any prospect 
of success the settled Governments and great d^ciplined 
armies of Europe, seemed to most stateSmen absurd. 

There was, however, another order of considerations, 
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Which, though at this time generally neglected, in i^ality 
governed the ev^t. It was true that Jhe French army 
was in a condition (jf extraordinary disorganisation, but 
ft,was also true tlj^t there clever had been a peritd 
whibh^o Ijfrge^a* proportion of the nation was under 
arms, acquainted wifSi at least the rudiments of the 
•militaiy art, and at the same time ^oun(^up to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Those^who know l^rench 
character, know how quickly in a great emergency 
Frenchmen can acquire the habits and capacities of mili¬ 
tary life; how large a part the element of enthusiasm 
bears among the conditions of their military success, 
and how easily strong passions when once excited among 
them take new forms and directions. In spite of the 
multitude of oflScers who had fled to Ooblentz, France 
still rich in military^talent, and the army was full 
of excellent subordinate officers, who were thoroughly 
capable of higher commands, and well aware that a war 
would open to them fields of ambition much like that 
which the Fire of London had given to the architectural 
genius of Wren. All restrictions on promotion having 
“been aboUshed, and almost all the superior officers having 
been reqioved,•there seemed a boundless prosped) to an 
•ambitious and capable soldier. A great war under such 
condLticns could fiardly fail to stimulate to an un¬ 
exampled degree military enthusiasm, enterprise, and 
talent, and it was the one remaining chance^of restoring 
the tone and discipline of the army. 

Bankruptcy^ again, if it took place when the natioil< 
was at p^ace, would be manifestly due to the Revolu¬ 
tion, and it might completely discredit it; btit bank¬ 
ruptcy incurred in a desperate struggle^ against united 
Europe would have no such moral effect, and was, not 
likely even to check the impetus of the war. A settled 
Glovemment, dep^snding mainly on the owners of {>ro- 
*perty, vflll calculsite carefhlly material consequences, 
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and shrink from too serious sacrifices of the present 

resources and future prospects of the »nation. 'But the 

new ]^ren®h Government* could iKjt be judged by ^tlie 

f)rdi#iary methods of politi^fKl calculdt-ion, for it was fali^t 

passing into the hands of men who wer^ wholly Mncon- 

nected with property, who were a't violqiit enmity with 

the wealthier classes, who shrank from no measure of 

confiscation or violence, who were absolutely indifierent 

to every end except the triumph of their cause. It was 

possible, too, that the very excess of anarchy into which 

the country had fallen, and the apparent hopelessness of 

repressing it, might lead many to desire a foreign war, 

which, by giving a new vent or channel to the passions 

of the nation, mighU enable it to throw off the internal 

fever that was consuming it. 

Nor was there any diflicufiy in exciting a military 
enthusiasm. It was only necessary to say—what was 
partly true—that France was surrounded by despotic 
Powers who were conspiring wnth the Royal Family and 
the anti-revolutionary classes against it on account of 
its Revolution; and to add—what was wholly false— 
that they intended to reimpose on the French pcasantiy 
the feildal and ecclesiastical burdens w^iich had been 
abolishe<^ The danger seemed the njore imminent from 
the obscurity ^.hatthung over the dispositions of^ the 
different Courts in Europe. The attitude the French 
Chamber Jiiid assumed towards monarchy and mon¬ 
archical institutions had excluded French diplomatists 
from all intimate and confidential intercourse with 
foreign Powers, and public opinion was therefore left, 
unguid^ and unchecked, to its own suspicions^ and 
alarms. It was not likely that an armed and excited 
nation would remain passive in such^a position, and of 
all nations France was the least likely to do so. No 
natfon can^maet approaching danger^ with swifter, a 
fiercer, a more tiger-like spftng, but no natioii is con- > 
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Btitutionally less fitted to endure ttie tension of long- 
continued and iiftictive suspc|ise. Besides this, as Burke 
long warned tl* world, the Be volution Vas^n es- 
seTitialJ^ cosmopolitan tiling aiming at a fraternity oi 
nations, and thft subversion of all ancient Governments. 
(Such a movement passed easily into a military phase. 
To cafry the torch of liberty through benighted Europe 
was now preacfied as the mission of France, and i^kings 
and armies were leagued against her, sho was to look to 
insurgent nations for her allies. There was at least 
little doubt that it needed but a spai'k, to throw the 
Austrian Netherlands into a flame. 

With these considerations, motives of national am¬ 
bition were blended. Such motives did not, indeed, 
occupy a foremost place ^n the revolutionary movement, 
but would be an entire mistake to suppose that they 
were ever altogether absent. The implacable hatred 
with which Marie Antoinette was pursued, was not 
wholly due to the extravagance of her Court or to her 
supposed hostility to the Revolution. It was also in¬ 
dustriously fomented by politicians who regarded the 
daughter of l^aria Theresa as the chief support of that 
Austrian alliance which it was their main objecf to dis¬ 
solve. Through the whole of the Revolijfion j^ere were 
a few able and cool-headed men wko were never dupes 
of the passions which they flattered and stimulated, but 
who saw in them a great force that might be^directed to 
the attkinment of old objects of French ambition. To 
such men R w^s no immaterial circumstance that th» 
country which was likely to be most quickly revolu-, 
tfonised by French ideas, was the country ov5r which, 
for more than a century, French stat^men had most 
desired to establish their ascendency and dominio^B* 

^ On the steady *per8istenoe the Belgic prfvinces, see Borel, 
with which French policy wadi L'Europe et la BAiolution Fran- 
directed to acquisition of ^aise, pp. 319-322. 
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Austrian Flanders could become French, a capit^ object 
of French 'ambition would be attained, and if French 
arm^eA* could overrun Aus^^^ian Flattders, Jhey were not 
likely to stop there. One of the mosthumiliating^defehCs 
which French policy had of late *years®undergone, had 
been the overthrow of the French parl^ and influence, 
in Holland, and" there is some evidence that as early 
as 1791 the prospect of restoring them had been con¬ 
ceived. 

It was a daring game, but the men who took the 
most prominent part in the Legislative Assembly were 
not men from whom any prudence or measure could be 
expected. Obscurq young provincial lawyers, petty 
writers of no antecedents or character, adventurers and 
fanatics without any reputation or position to lose, with¬ 
out any practice in affairs or any serious political Irnow- 
ledge, had climbed into the foremost places, commanded 
the wealth and power of France, and found themselves 
able to defy the sovereigns of Europe. Was it surpris¬ 
ing that they should have proved arrogant and reckless, 
eager for adventure, ready like desperate gamblers to' 
risk everything on a throw ? i ‘ 

There was also one clear and definite calculation 
among tliem.» The most energetic‘section of th^ As¬ 
sembly desired to overthrow the new Constitution, which 
had in their eyes the great fault of maintaining the 
monarchicfaf form of government. If, however, a war 
^ with the Emperor was declared, it was scarcely possible 
' that the monarchy could continue. The relations of the 
Queen to the Emperor would make the position of the 
Court intolerable. A war of nations against sovereigns, 
it was calculated, would speedily turn France into a 
Republic, and give the more violent party ^ complete 
command of the Ministry. ^ 

The Republican party,©however, was divided on 
this question. Robespierre, Oouthon, and.their fnends," 
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feared 4)hat a waf might concentrate n^w powers in the 
hands of the King, and that ^ victorious invasicm might, 
^fitter*the itev(^ttl/ion; btt the paity of the Griit)nd^ 
wMch»*ha<} no^*obtained the ascendency under the 
guidance of Brissot*and Vergniaud, vehemently advo- 
* cated«a war, an^ Brissot has himself a^knovjedged that 
his main object in pushing it on w#s to overthrew the 
monarchy.* The French tribune began to ring with 
passionate appeals to arms, with denunciations of the 
kings and Governments of Europe, with predictions of 
the coming war between insurgent nations and despotic 
sovereigns. As late as October the Austrian Minister 
had replied to one of the appeals oMhe King of Sweden 
that ‘all thoughts of active interference in the affairs 
of France on the part 8f his Imperial Majesty were 
" entirely laid aside/ ® and in accordance with this policy 
the Emperor had in August forbidden any enrolments 
of French emigrants in his dominions, and in October 
had ordered ^e dispersion of emigrants who had 
assembled in too great numbers at Ath and Tournay.* 
•The Electors of Treves and Mayence, however, still 
suffered,i^rencfi emigrants to arm in their dominions, 
♦and on November 29 the Assembly passed ^a decree 
calling on the King to demand ttheir disbandment 
within a short period, on pain of war, and requesting 
the Emperor to enforce the demand. Theyi^t the same 
time ui^ed the King to settle the claims of the Ger¬ 
man princes om the lines indicated by the Constituent* 
Assembly,’ and to change the diplomatic agents who 
had not efficiently represented French demands.** 

These demands were not in themselve| unreasonable, 

* See a lemaxkable passage ' TvAne,nist.d€ laBivolutionf 
from one of • his pamphlets, U. 129,180. « * 

quoted in tiie Annual Begistert • * Bourgoing, i. 421. Sybel, L 

*1792, part i. p. 273. 826, 327. 

^ KeithtoQifenfille,Oct.8,1791. 
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but they were accompanied by speeches of thp most 
violent prqf’^'ocation against the sovereigns of Europe. 

S ie ccAintry was rapidly aig^iing; N%i«bonn^, the young* 
inister of War, showed extraord>nai'y power a-iidr 
promptitude in organising three a^ies Under the com¬ 
mand of Rochambeau, Luckner, and Lfiffayette; and a 
manifesto Mearly^ ^reshadowing war wa^ addresstd to 
all the Courts of Europe. Refugees from the Austrian 
Netherlands were received with ostentatious favour, and 
all the language and proceedings of the dominant party 
in the Assembly proved that they were not only ready 
but eager for war. 

The French Kiijg considered that he had no alter¬ 
native but to yield to'the wishes of the Assembly. 
Montmorin, who represented ^the policy of peace, re.- 
signed, and soon after a great number of changes^were * 
made in the diplomatic body. On December 14, the 
King announced to the Asbembly that in accordance 
with their decree he had summoned the Elector of 
Treves to put a stop, before January 15, to all enrol¬ 
ments on pain of immediate war, and that he was about. 
to write to the Emperor desiring him ^if nect^ssary to 
exert his authority as head of the Empire to 4vert the 
miseries^which the conduct of some*of the members of 
the Germanic bodJ^, if not speedily altered, must neces¬ 
sarily produce. An immense warvjredit was voted, and 
a French my mai’ched to the German frontier, 
r But while the King was thus apparently consenting 
to the wishes, and making himself the mouthpiece, of 
the dominant party in the Assembly, his secret wishes 
and policy were very different, and he now for the first 
time formally ^nd in person requested the assistance of 
for^gn Powers against his subjects? On December 8, 
her wrote to the King of Prussia, stqting ^bat in spite 
of his acceptance of the n^w Constitution tlifre was a 
manifest^ determination in the AssemHy to destroy' 
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altogether what remained of the monarchy; that he 
accordingly addressed the J^ing of Frussm, the Em- 
;peror, the Russijy^ Empress, and the Kings o^ Spain* 

Sweden* aiid^hat he suggested to them*a Coifgre* 
o^ the chief Powers pf Europe supported hy an armed 
force, as the best means of stopping the factions in 
France, making it possible to establish a better order 
of things, and preventing the evil under which f’rance 
was suffering from spreading to the other European' 
Powers. He trusted that the King of Prussia would 
approve of his ideas, and would at the same time main¬ 
tain a profound secrecy about this overture.' 

To the same effect, but in language still more com¬ 
promising, Marie Antoinette wrOTe to Mercy on the 
16th, only two days £^fter the King had made his 
Tleclaration to the Assembly. She reminded the Aus¬ 
trian ambassador that ever since July she had been 
asking for a Congress of the Great Powers of Europe, 
but that her brother had hitherto abandoned her. Even 
how, however, it was not too late, and the fate of the 
Royal Family in France was in his hands. He had' 
seen how the^ Assembly in its late message had invited 
the King ‘in a manner to declare war against the 
Electors and princes of Germany ; ’ ho^ the^King had 
tak*en the only course open to hirr#in declaring that he 
would comply with the wishes of the Assembly, and 
how he had assured them that if in the fined period he 
did nbt receive the satisfaction which he demanded Jt 
would oply rdtnain for him to propose a war. ‘ Nd 
comment is necessary,’ the Queen proceeded, ‘ to show^ 
t!he«folly of this step. Without army, or discipline, or 
money, it is we who wish to attack. JBut the King is 
not free. He miist obey the general wish, and gR* oui; 
personal *i|^fety here, it is necessary for him to fijllow 
* _ • 

* Feuillet de Couoheg, iv. 269-271* 
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exactly the course which is prescribed to him. It is 
for the Emperor.and the other Powers.now to help us. 

. . ^It iti at this moment that ^n armed Congress 
appears to us likely to be 6\' the greajiesfi^tise. Let m.y 
brother not deceive himself. Sooner la^r te will 
be mixed in our aflFairs. First of all, if we are fools 
enough tOi3ttack, he will be obliged as chief c^f the 
Empiia to supporif'the Germanic body,*^and moreover, 
with soldiers as undisciplined as ours, his territory will 
soon be violated on all sides. It is no longer time to 
fear for our persons. The course which we have adopted 
here, of appearing to move frankly in the direction they 
desire, places us in safety, and the greatest danger of 
all would be to remain always as we are. . . . There is 
no longer any time to procrastinate. The moment to 
help us is come. If it is missed there is no more to bb , 
said. The Emperor will then only have to accent in 
the eyes of the whole universe the shame and the re¬ 
proach of having suffered his sister, his nephew, and 
his ally, to be dragged through the very depths of 
humiliation when it was in his power to have saved 
them.* * e 

The situation of the Emperor was veiy perplexing. 
His anxigty for peace cannot reasqpably be doubted. 
The reader wilf remember the letter deprecating forbign 
interference which the French Quegn had written after 
the acceptance of the Constitution, at the dictation of 
the constitutional party; and he will also remember 
<£he passionate manner in which the Queen, almost im¬ 
mediately after, wrote to her brother declaring* that this 
letter did not contain her real sentiments, that sh^had 
written only op compulsion, that she placed all her 
hopes on foreign assistance. She, now complained 
bitte^y that her brother had taken no noticef whatever 
‘ ;_i— ' 

‘ Arneth, pp*. 331-235. 
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of these latter letters, whfle the former letter ha3 been 
made use of all over Euro^^ as a justification of his 
neutrality.* But^«n addition to foreign Fowl’s, the* 
Oerman IJiet* wjw now pressing upon tlie Emflero*, < 
u^'ging him t<f suppprt the claims of the princes to 
tlieir lights in Alsace, and beginning manifestly to 
reseift his passive endurance of tke insmlts of the 
French Assembly,* and the French ^oyal Family were 
almost as much prisoners as after their capture at* 
Varennes, The Emperor, indeed, in his interviews 
with the emigrant princes appears to have denied this,® 
but he was well aware of the fact, and he was exceed¬ 
ingly alarmed lest new outrages should force him to 
intervene.'* He was also probably troubled and irri¬ 
tated by learning that ^egur had been sent from Paris 
to Berlin, if not to obtain a Prussian alliance for 
France, at least to detach Prussia from Austria. 

The Prussian King, it is true, entirely rejected the 
French overture, but there was an uneasy and suspicious 
feeling at Vienna.® The menace and the influence of 
the Revolution were beginning to be felt even in very* 
remote*parts^of the Austrian dominions. ‘The tiers 
etat in’several of the provinces of this monarch/,’ wrote 
Keith, ‘are extr«nely urgent in theii^solicitations to 
the Emperor to obtain the right ol^sending representa¬ 
tives from their body to their provincial States. A 
deputation from the peasantry of Styria has been sent 
hither*with a petition to that effect, which the Empei;|or 
has referred td the Bohemian Chancery, with orders t(f 
each councillor of that board to deliver to his Imperial, 
Majesty his opinion in writing and sealed. .* . . The 
example set by Styria will probably b^ followed by the 

» Ametht P. 23l * Ibid. Deo. 17,1791. 

* Ibid. p. z! 28. • » See on ^gur’s missictt, Ar- 

’ Keith to Grenville, Deo. ^ neth,p. 2,S7. Eddn to Grenville, 
1791. Jan. 10,14, 21,1792, 
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other countries in the Emperor’s dominions.’^' The 
Austrian Netherlands weee evidently‘on the verge of 
revolt vuncfer the influeng^ of Flinch example and 
fhcitements, and a French irruption^inix) the tqrritdVy 
of the Empire might at any time ta&e place. ‘ If,’ 
wrote Keith, *to these events the neaf prospect of a* 
war in PoMnd shojild be added (which, appears to me 
far from improbable), the wisdom as well as firmness of 
the Austrian Cabinet will be put to hard trials.’^ 

Under these circumstances, tlie Emperor tried to 
strike out a middle course which would at once support 
his dignity, satisfy his allies, and make it not wholly 
impossible to preserve the peace. He sent the most 
urgent and peremptory directions to the Elector of 
Tre>^es, and to the other minor German princes, to pi^t 
an end to all enrolment, organisation, and assembling 
of French emigi’ants in their dominions; and his in¬ 
junctions were so fully carried out, that in January the 
French Minister at Coblentz informed his Government 
that this grievance had been entirely removed. On the 
other hand, the Austrian Chancellor officially informed 
the French ambassador at Vienna that any act of vio¬ 
lence to the Elector would be immediately repelled by 
an Austrian farce. The Emperor, <^he said, had full 
confidence in the Moderate intentions of the French 
King, but he had daily reason to fear that those inten¬ 
tions might *not be respected, and he therefore, while 
qfficially informing the French Government that all 
^rmed assemblies of emigrants had been dispersed in 
Germany, as they had previously been in the Austrian 
Netherlands, thought it necessary to inform them 'also, 
that Marshal Bender had received orders to give the 
Eloc!ti»r effectual assistance if he wesre attached. The 

c * 

* Keith to Grenville, Dec. 21,1791. 

• Ibid, Dec. 24,1791. 
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Empeipr also wrote a letter to the French King, re¬ 
minding him t*hat the feudal riglits* of tjie German 
^rinces^in i\Jsace*^d Lorr^ne, which liad beerf ^weplf 
Ti^«,yjDy Uie •FrAich Chamber in August, had nevSr 
been subject to* the severeigiity or legislation of France ; 
that they hacl*lieen expressly reserved in a long series 
of internatiopiil treaties; that thQjr*luul Been placed 
under the protection and guarantee of the German, 
Kmpire. He protested against the decree of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly as an arbitrary usurpation and violation 
of the rights of the Empire, and he tleclared his full 
resolution of supporting the German ])rinces and the 
Diet, if they did not obtain a fulj restoi-ation of their 
property and rights, as settl(*d by treaties. 

He also sent a declaration to the diderent Courts of 
Eiirt)pe suspending and explaining away the D('clara- 
tion of Pilnitz. llie measures, it said, taken by the 
allied Powers at that time, had been taken on the sup¬ 
position that the King of France was a prisoner. But 
the situation had changed. The Emperor considered^ 
that the King of France should now be deemed free, 
and coftsequ<intly his acceptance of the Consjjtitntion 
and air the acts which had ensued from it as valid. He 
hop,pd that the acceptance of this Coi^tituMon would 
restore order to France, and rais^ the moderate party 
to power. As, however, it was possible tliat the former 
excesses and violence might be renewed, considered 
that tte Powers should hold themselves in a stateVf 
observation, and cause their respective Ministers at 
Paris to declare that their alliance still exists,*and thatf 
tfiey will be ready on every occasion to support in con¬ 
cert the rights of the King and of the Ffench monarchy.' 
On January 5, 1C92, almost identical notes were* pre-* 
sented at Baris ^y the ambassadors of the Empero» and 

f - 0 - 

' Be^rand de Molleville, Armalett Deo. 179^. 
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of the King of Prussia, declaring that if, in spite of 
the determinatioti of the frerman princes to m*aintain 
»in their tefritory the regulations rg,l|iting to tjie emiT 
granfe which were in force *Bi the Aus 4 ria?i*NethQrla 5 di 
the German territory was violated, the*two sovereigns 
would consider this proceeding a declaration of war, 
against themselves.* ^ 

Tlfcse measure! left the French Assembly a very 
large practical latitude. If it wished for war, the 
feudal claims of the German princes and the attempted 
or threatened interference with French affairs furnished 
obvious grounds. If it desired peace, the complete 
concession of the demands about the emigrants paved 
the way, and the otBer questions might easily be sub- 
mitttjd to negotiations, which the present disposition 
of the Emperor would almost certainly be successful. 
The French were at the same time clearly informed 
that the attempt to disunite the two German Powers 
had failed, and that both must be encountered in the 
event of a war. * 

There was soon no doubt of the alternative which 
was preferred. Brissot, Isnard, and other Girondins 
who n6w led the Assembly, at once attacked the 
Emperor j?ith ^ fury of invective wl|ich could scarcely 
be surpassed, and they openly advocated immediate 
war. ‘ The one calamity to be feared,’ said Brissot, ‘ is 
that there.should not be a war.* ‘ There can be no 
^cere treaty between tyranny and liberty. ‘ Your 
(Constitution is an eternal anathema to despotic thrones. 
,A11 kings must hate it, for it tries them and it sen¬ 
tences fnem; * and his answer to the treaties which 
were cited in support of the feudal rights of the Ger- 
jnan•princes was that the ‘ sovereignty of the people is 
not bound by the treaties of tyrants.* The Biplomatio 
* -i_ t - 

' Bourgoinff, f 450, 451. 
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tyommittee, in a report which was presented *to the^, 
Assembly on January 14, called upon tjie King to* 
^exact from the Ei^eror before February 10,*andgpn pai^ 
,t/ immediate, wjjr, a distfllct promise to do nothing* 
against thb iSjench nation and its independence, and to 
assist France ^n accordance with the treaty of 1756 
against any Power that attacked her,*and t^e Assembly 
itself on JamJary 25, after several daj’s of tile most 
insulting and frantic denunciation, formally accused the* 
Emperor of having violated the treaty of 1756 by pro¬ 
moting a coalition against France, and called upon the 
King to demand, in an interval which was now pro¬ 
longed to March 1, a full explanation and satisfaction, 
on pain of war. • 

This debate and vot^ made peace impossible. • The 
^Imperor, indeed, determined that he would still en¬ 
deavour to temporise, but the preliminary treaty of 
July, between Austria and Prussia, was at once con¬ 
verted into a close definitive alliance, and a united army 
under the Duke of Brunswick was concentrated on the 
French frontier. The English diplbmatic despatches of* 
the timg show very vividly the dispositions of the dif¬ 
ferent parties? ‘ Nothing short of dire necessity,’ wrote 
Keith, on the last^day of 1791, * will d^erm^ie his Im- 
pei’tal Majesty to unsheathe the sword m good earnest 
against France or |Lny other foreign Power,’ and Keith 
described the anxiety with which the Austrian Court 
sought for pretexts to avoid immediate action, and th^ir 
repeated and urgent warnings to the minor German 
princes to avoid any provocation to France.* ‘I an^ 
persuaded,’ he wrote a week later, ‘ that this TJourt at 
length conceives imminent danger of^a rupture with 
France, and will proceed to make serious milita^ pre^ 
paratioiid! . . With this I remain in the conviction 

^ * 

Keith to Grenville, lleo. 81, 1791; Jan. 7, 1792. 
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that tte reluctance of the Emperor to draw the sword 
on any account,* is in no^shape diminished, notwith- 
istanding that he has been ^ard to sci^ within these tep 
Aiys,* that if the Frencli madmen aj’o detprmine^ 
force him into a war, they should^ find ®hat the "pacific 
Leopold knew how to wage it with the grecttest vigour,, 
and would ®blige*them to pay the expenses of th4t war 
in mo^e solid coin than their assignats.’^ No formal 
proposition had been made on the part of France for 
the re-establishment of the rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine, ‘ who by the 
Constitution of the Empire aie not at liberty to accept 
any pecuniary compensatic,n for those rights ; ’ but even 
after the hostile vote of rranuary 25, there was still 
hopd at Vienna that France w^uld propose a territorial 
indemnification to the princes. ‘ The Emperor has it • 
extremely at heart to preserve peace with France if it 
can be done with any degree of dignity and propiiety. 
It is well understood here that the French King has not 
put a direct veto on the hostile decree of the National 
Assembly, and that although he has been able to throw , 
a momentary barrier in the way of th^ democratical 
impetuosity, he may soon find himself obliged to go all 
lengths \\dhich ^Iie madness of that pftrty may dictate.’ ® * 
The King of Spaiif, Keith re]3orts, had said he dbuld 
take no more part in French affairs than to form a cor¬ 
don around 4iis own frontiers, and pay a subsidy to the 
tjpoops of Russia and Sweden. The chances of Russian 
^nd Swedish assistance seemed to the Etnperoy doubtful 
t and distant. The Imperial treasury was very low; the 
Emperor would be obliged, if the war broke out, *to 
impose a heavy*war tax in the first year; but he still, 

I in tR® opinion of Keith, hoped to intimidate the French 
by piaking his war preparations very public* 

• Keith 4o*Gren7ille, Jan. 7, • “ Ibid. Jan. 18, Febi 11,1792. 

1792. • Ibid. Feb. 16,18, 1792. 
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Among his most serious caus(‘s of anxiety were his* 
relations with Prussia and irith Polatid. i^russia liad 
•juet acquire^ theJpfargravqles of Anspach and Ilaireutli 
1;Riiough tljo resignation of their sovereigns and by*rigRt 
of succession,^ goo^ deal to the dissatisfaction of the 
Emperor/ and^he was beginning to lean towards Russia 
in af manner ^Ihat was not a lityt? disqfietiii^. As 
I have already remarked, it was the sincere and eaT-neot 
desire of Leopold that the inf egrity and independence" 
of Poland should be preserved, and he was perfectly 
aware that the Empress of Russia was plotting against 
both. The signature of the definitive Peace of Jassy 
on January 9, by putting an en^ to all alarms from 
Turkey, had left her free to pursue her policy, and on 
J-his side of Europe 4he moment of crisis whs at 
han^. 

At this anxious poiiod, when the issues of peace 
and war were in suspense, Europe*- was startled in quick 
succession by three great events—the fall of the Minis¬ 
try of Florida Blanca in Spain on February 28 ; the 
death, after an illness of only rwo days, of the Emj)oror 
Leopold, on Inarch 1 ; and the assassination of Gustavus 
III. sixteen days later at a masked ball at Stockholm. 
Tv^:> of these events had a great and immefliate efiect 
on French affairs. Florida Blanch had been one of the 
first, and Gustavu& III. had been the most zealous, of 
the supporters of the emigrants; but Spd!in, under the 
Minisliy of Aranda, and Sweden, under the Regency,of 
the Duke of "Sudermania, now adopted the Englisffi 
policy of complete neutrality. The effects ofjthe death 
01 Leopold were somewhat more complex. An emi¬ 
nently wise, experienced, cautious, and pacific sovereign, 
in the prime oft his powers and in the most i?Hticf4 
period (n«his reign, disappeared from the scene, and 


* Keith to GrenviUe, Feb. 8,1792. 
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k was replaced by ^a mere boy without knowledge, ex¬ 
perience, on talent. War‘with France, however, had 
bjcoine^ inevitable before this death 8f Lec^old,'and‘it* 
is not probable that this event evefi decelerated-it.' 
But it gave Prussia an ascendency^ in the new alliance, 
and it depi^ved Poland in the moment oV her extreme 
need o^her only fnend. * 

* The English diplomatic correspondence shows clearly 
how quickly the Polish question was coming to ma¬ 
turity. We have seen, in the despatches from Berlin, 
the evident signs of the great act of treachery which 
the Prussian King was already meditating, and in April 
Count Schulenburg informed Eden that he would never 
admi^ that Prussia had guaranteed the new Polish Con¬ 
stitution, which he considered!* contrary to Prussiai^ 
interests, ‘ since the Polish monarch, if ever he sheuld 
become hereditary, might rapidly rise into a very for¬ 
midable neighbour.’ * At Vienna, Keith learnt from 
the Austrian ministers that they had certain knowledge 
*that the Empress of Kussia had already sent a large 
sum of money to her minister at Warsaw for the ex¬ 
press purpose of fomenting internal troublis in Poland.* 
and it was the belief both at Vienna and St. Petersburg 
that the ndW Kiflg oj Hungary had Russian sympathies 
derived from his uncle Joseph.* Bischoffswerder had 
arrived at Vienna shortly before thd death of Leopold, 
and it was noticed that he was in close and constant 
c£«hmunication with the Russian Minister, who was an 
active fomenter of the discord in Poland. ‘ Should a 
ftonnectioQ,’ wrote Keith, ‘ be formed between the King 
of Prussia and the Czarina, the unhappy kiiigdoni of 
Polai\4 may pos^bly become the propitiatory sacrifice.’ 


' • Eden to Grenville, April 14, n92. 

1792. ■ Ibid. Maroh 8. \^itworth 

^ Kfiith to ^renviUe,'Feb. 18, to.Grenville, Mareh 1,6,1792. 
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He observed that there was a growing belief in Vienna 
that Bischoffswerder was instructed to make!an alliance 
with Htissia^ allotWng thenJGnipress to carry ^Uifc h^* 
design^ in*Po1|infi; and Keith confessed himself at a 
loss to recoi\cile the proceedings of the Prussian favourite 
‘ witk ‘the ver^r friendly professions he is^ constantly 
making to tha Polish charge d’affaires here, of ^le up¬ 
right intentions of the King his master towards the 
Republic of Poland.* ^ 

It was evident that some kind of compact was 
established between Prussia and Russia, and the terms 
were beginning to ooze out. * The first principle,* 
wrote Keith, * laid down by thes% two Courts is that 
the “ int6grit6 ” of the Polish dominions shall bg in- 
wtribly preserved. For %11 the rest a very wide scope 
will Jbe left to the Russian efforts to bring back the 
government of that country to its ancient form. Your 
lordship will best judge how much that counter revolu¬ 
tion is to be effected without drawing the sword, and 
whether or not, if the connivance of Austria and Prussia 


shall be carried so far as to abet that enterprise (though 
by less violent means), the former ideas of aggrandise¬ 
ment may not once more creep into the Cabinets of the 
Trii^ivirate.’ Grftiville, on the other hand, "v^rote that 
many circumstances convinced the English Government 
that it was the intention of the Empress of Russia to 
make yse of the first favourable opportunity, to over¬ 
throw by arms, the new Constitution of Poland, an^, 
that she was only restrained by the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin; and he expressed his earnest hope that 
this Restraint might continue.® 

At St. Petersburg the extreme afid general .cor¬ 
ruption gave greaf facilities for obtaining informlition.' 



• Keith *to Grenville, March 7* * Ibid. March 17. QrenviDe 

10,14,1792.C to Keith, March 2Cii 1792. 
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Wliitwol’tb, the English amhassadoi*, appears to have 
been the first who succeeded in discovfering the* inten- 
‘tions ef the Empress. Ha had onc€n believed that she 
^ouft content herself with protesting agaiijst tjie pew 
Constitution, but he soon discove|’ed thLt he ha'd been 
deceived. ‘I have learnt,’he wrote, ‘through a very, 
particular i)ut sitr^ channel, that it is the intentt3n of 
this Court to fall upon the Republic of Poland in the 
spring with an army of 130,000 men, which will be 
brought from Moldavia and continue on the frontier 
till the proper season. . . . Should other neighbouring 
Powers interfere, as they natuially will, a plan of par¬ 
tition is already framed, and it is supposed will meet 
with the concurrence, as* it will do the convenience, of 
all three. In this plan DantzY3 and Thom, with a dis¬ 
trict in Great Poland, are allotted to the share of the. 
King of Prussia. Advantages in the same propor¬ 
tion (the particulars of which the person who gave 
me the intelligence does tiot recollect) are made to the 
Emperor, and there is no doubt that her Imperial 
Majesty will secure to herself as much as will reduce, 
the remains of the devoted Republic tc^^^a state of the 
most wretched and humiliating dependence, and indem¬ 
nify herstlf fuUy for the expense of the war with the' 
Turks.* Whitworth had reason for believing that*^this 
scheme was still unknown to most of the ministers of 
Catherine •, ‘that the Prussian ambassador at St. Peters¬ 
burg knew nothing of it, and that the chief ministers 
"^at Berlin were equally in the dark ; bfit he ^added, ‘ I 
am, hmyever, very much inclined to believe that those 
most in the confidence of his Prussian Majesty,, and 
particularly General Bischoffswerder, are acquainted 
with*the business, and it is not impossible that even 
the, King of Prussia himself may have been sounded 
upon it. I have for some^time suspected that there 
has. been a mysterious negotiation of some* kind or 
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other on foot between the two Courts, unknown to the ' 
Cabinets of either.’ * 

,The,informatiQ» and conjectures of Whltwopth ap-* 
pea| tot haYe*be©ij perfectljrcorrect. Goltz, the Prufi^ 
sian a^hbassaddr at St. Petersburg, contrived to see an 
autograph tettar written by the ISmpress during the 
Turkfeh war, stating that as soon as this wffcr was over 
she intended to send a Russian force into Polaiffi, and 
if the Emperor and Prussia resisted, to bribe them by 
an indemnity or a partition.® 

It soon appeared that the scheme was by no means 
unwelcome to the Prussian King. On March 12,1792, 
he wrote a confidential letter to his ministers on the 
af&irs of Poland, which places hfs intentions beyond 
dispute. * Russia,’ he S|^d, ‘ is not far from the idfea of 
S new partition. It would be in truth the best means 
of reWicting the power of the King of Poland, whether 
he be hereditary or elective, but I doubt whether we 
can find for Austria a suitable indemnity, and whether 
the Elector of Saxony, after such a diminution of power, 
would still accept the crown of Poland. Nevertheless, * 
if Austria cou}|l be indemnified, the Russian plan would 
be alwEtys the most advantageous for Prussia.* It is 
well understood tl^t we should gain ajj the^left bank 
of the Vistula, and that we shouW. be thus perfectly 
secure on that frontier, which it has hitherto been so 
difficult for us to protect. Such is my opinion with 
referente to Poland.* ® , 

This letoer "has been truly described by a Germaif 
historian, as the death sentence of Poland. It did not,, 
oftcQJirse, come to the knowledge of the Englistminis- 
ters; but, as we have seen, they were under no illusions 
about the character and intentions of the Prussian l^^g. j 


• • 
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At Vienna, Keith received the communications of Whit¬ 
worth without surprise, aijd he was able to brin^ strong 
corrolorative evidence. ‘ I wish,’ he wrote, in report¬ 
ing'"the matter to Gren'^lle, ‘that. I.could ^ee^Lny 
ground for supposing that his Prussiim IsJiaje^ty will 
oppose an effectual resistance to these rmbitious views 
of Russia.*^. . . That the Court of Vienna has nui been 
an original projector in this new system* of depredation, 
I believe I may safely aver; but where this Court is to 
find the national vigour or the political virtue to with¬ 
stand the other Powers, I cannot see.’ * 

In the meantime the inevitable French war was 
rapidly approaching. /Phe real dispositions of the dif¬ 
ferent parties are clearly disclosed in the correspondence 
of the time. The King of Prussia, who was governed 
by Bischoffswerder, by views of military and territorial 
ambition, and by a violent personal hatred of the Revo¬ 
lution, was resolved upon war; and he pushed on his 
policy in spite of the opposition of his most experienced 
counsellors, and especially of Count Schulenburg and 
General Mollendorf. At Vienna the young Sovereign 
was ihore warlike than his father, and war ,vas now 
generalljs looked on as inevitable, but it was not con¬ 
templated with pleasure. The French decree of Jauuary 
25, and the despatch which was based on it, arraigning 
the recent conduct of the Emperor and demanding an 
immediate explanation on pain of war, could hardly be 
*\ooked upon in any other light than as an insulting 
ultimatum, and one of the last acts of Leopold had been 
to revise the Austrian reply. It was written temperately 
and in some parts almost apologetically. The French 
com[)lained that the Emperor had ordered General 
Bender to repel any attack on the Elector of Trdves. 

c . * 

' Keith to Grenville, April 25,1792. 
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Ifc was answered that the Emperor had only tak(ti this 
step afBer he had secured t^e full satisfaction of the 
Eronch jlemand fo]^ the disbandment of the«emigrants, 
and^th^ he Ifa^ oply authorised his general to draw th^ 
sword fn case of an actual invasion of German territory, 
and on. the‘express condition that all provocation to 
Francib had ceased. Such a policy menace; 

it was only a fdlfilraent of his strict ^uty as head«of the 
Empire. The French complained that by the circular 
from Padua and the alliance and Declaration of Pilnitz, 
the Emperor had interfered with their internal affairs, 
and violated the treaty of alliance of 1756. The Em¬ 
peror answered that he had taken these measures 
solely for the support of the Frenci monarch and mon¬ 


archy, at a time when his brother-in-law and ally, was 
*0 manifestly a prisoner that he had fled by night from 
his palace and had been brought back by an armed 
force, and when the legal Government of France was 
destroyed by usurpation. No sooner had the King re¬ 
frained his freedom, accepted the Constitution, and thus 
reconstituted a legal Government, than the Emperor 
recogniaiid the^fact and ordered that all active measures 
should -be suspended. The coalition, however, still 
existed though it^was dormant, for France was still a 
cau^e of the gravest European cogcern. Its justifica¬ 
tion was found in^ the enormous French armaments, 
continued .and augmented when the dispQr|^ion of the 
emigrants had taken away every reasonable pretext; 
in the fury of the republican party, which was seeking 
to overthrow both the monarchy and the new Con- 
stJitiition; in the manifest determination ofthe^^acobins^ 
to force on a war, contrary to the wishes of the King 
and, as the Emperor believed, of the great majority of 
the Frendh nation. To that nation the Emperof" now* 
made a solemn Appeal against the Jacobin party.* In 
the intdi*ests of Prance as Veil as of the rest of Europe^ 
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he dehouuced this pernicious sect as the enemies at 
once of their King, th'eii* Constitution, and the peace of 
.Europe.* ' ^ , 

, Keith has mentioned 4he curious f^ct that * in a 
moment of extreme deference to his Prussian ally, and 
with the mistaken hope of intimidating France,’ the 
Emperor a^^led ‘ with his own pen ’ to the draft c'rawn 
up by Kaunitz, thosfe expressions relating to the Jacobins 
which so greatly added to the flame in Paris. After 
the death of Leopold, Bischofiswerder strongly urged 
upon his successor the policy of immediately declaring 
war, but Kaunitz resisted, and although military pre¬ 
parations were rapidly pushed on, a few weeks still 
passed before the swbrd' was drawn.* 

In France, meanwhile, the movement towards war 
was sweeping on with resistless impetuosity. The few 
moderate men who still remained in the ministry and 
the diplomatic service were now weeded out, and the 
whole direction of affairs passed into the hands of 
violent Republicans. De Lessart, the Minister for 
’Foreign Affairs, was not only displaced, but impeached 
on the ground that he had not sufficiently upheld the 
dignity of France, and Dumouriez took his place. This 
eminently skilful, daring, and ambitious soldier, while 
echoing in their extreme forms the shibboleths of the 
Revolution, had objects of his own \^hich were perfectly 
distinct. 5^ wished, if possible, to isolate Austria from 
Prussia, and from the minor Qerman princes, but at all 
events to provoke a war that would give the Austrian 
.Netherlands to France. The anarchy and excitement 
of the ccffintry were now at their height. Nineteen de¬ 
partments were in a state of open insurrection. Even 
^aroumd Paris the price of com in the markets was regu- 
^ ■ 

\ Bertrand Stolleville, ap- * Keith to Grenville, Sept. 10, 
pendiz xiv. i792. 
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lated great bands of armed peasantry. The National * 
Guard in the sduthem prov^ices not bnly eonnived at, 
asskted in, th^i destruction and pillage of iountry^ 
£<5i^es^ aijd*whi^ the most'atrocious murders of tuncf- 
tionanes and sftspectgd Royalists were reported from all 
sides, tiie Assembly passed an Act of Amnesty in favour 
of JoUrdain and his fellow-murderers at Afignon, and 
suffered them {o return in triumph So the scene of their 
crimes. A great civic festival was given to forty Swiss ' 
soldiers who had been condemned to the galleys for 
mutiny at Nancy. The monthly deficit in December was 
above 35,000,000 livres, and it rose rapidly in January 
and February. At the end of December, Lord Gower 
stated that 2,100,000,000 of assignats had been already 
decreed, and that on th% best calculation the whdle of 
tne national property did not exceed 3,000,000,000. 
MulEitudes of forged assignats were abroad, and in spite 
of the supplies that were expected from the sale of the 
forest lands and from a vast confiscation of the estates 
oT the emigrants, the prospect to any statesman formed 
in the school of a settled Government might have seemed ' 
absolutely desperate. But the one wish of the great 
majority of the Assembly was for immediate w&r. A 
despatch was sent#to Vienna summoniig tha King of 
Huifgary at once to renounce all alMailces unsanctioned 
by, or hostile to, Fjrance, and to withdraw the troops 
that menaced her, and the answer being *e¥asive, the 
Assembly, on April 20,17J52, declared war against him. 
Only seven meAbers opposed the decree. • 

In this way the war was begun which for more than 
twenty years deluged Europe with blood. Before ten 
days had passed, a French army had iiwaded the Aus¬ 
trian Netherlands# and within a month a Russian aVmy 
was invadfim Poland. For a short time, however, Epg-* 
land kept Sear of the straggle, and stfe still looked 
forward W) a long course ot political and financial,re- 
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fonns. We must now trace the faults and the mis¬ 
fortunes th^t baffled the hopes of her statesmen, drew 
her sp^dily into the vortex, and soon made her th^ 
ifiost^ important member of the greatccoalitipn gainst 
Prance. 
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